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Qutsmarting Inflation 
By Dr. MELCHIOR PALYI, Chicago 


From Monetary Inflation To Price Inflation 


The volume of money in this country is approaching 
$200 billions. This includes the media of exchange in cir- 
culation (outside the Treasury and the central bank) and 
bank deposits as well as deposits in savings institutions. 
It also includes the large volume of potential money con- 
sisting of short-term CORgaTAINS of the Treasury (outside! 





the banks) 
and its ob- 7% 
ligations re- 
deemable on 
short notice. 
What is 
more, the 
flood is ris- 
ing at the 
monthly 
rate of some 
$5 billions. 
and will 
continue to 
do so for the 
duration. 


Nor is there Dr. Melchior Palyi 


any certainty how long this 


process will last. As a matter 
of fact, we expect “some” 


Federal deficit to continue for 
(Continued on page 1998) 


In This Issue 


Special material and items of 
interest with reference to dealer 
activities in the States of Connec- 
ticut, Michigan and Missouri ap- 
pear in this issue. 

Connecticut, page 1995; Michi- 
gan, 1996; Missouri, 1994. 








For index see page 2020. 








United Lt. & Rwy. 


Common, W. I. 


United Light & Pwr. 


Preferred 


Dealt in on the New York Curb 
Exchange 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


London - Geneva Rep. 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. CHICAGO 3, ILL, 

25 Broad St. 135 So. LaSalle St. 
HAnover 2-0600 State 8770 

Teletype NY 1-210 Teletype CG 1219 














Wages and Inflation 


Sees Wages As Heart Of Inflation Problem—If “Little 
Steel” Formula Is Violated No Dangerous Rise In 
Prices Will Ensue Unless Wage Policy Is Wrecked 
By Insistence Of Aggressive And Powerful 
Groups Upon Preferred Treatment 


Feels War With Germany Will Terminate In Spring With Smaller 
“Inflationary Gap” Following—Holds Wage And Price Level 
Of 50 Or 60% Above Pre-War Desirable 








Need Does Not Exist For Forced 
Limitation Of Profits On 





Transactions In Securities 


The SEC Bureaucrats have been persistently nurturing, 
| in a variety of ways, the false notion that dealers in securi- 
ties are different than merchants in other lines of business 
with a view to justifying their attempts to dictate to them 
regarding what profits they may or may not take when con- 
summating transactions in stocks and bonds.. Indeed, they 
have been so successful in this direction that some invest- 
ment. dealers are showing signs of swallowing this utterly 
fallacious doctrine, as witness the NASD’s 5%. profit de- 
cree. There is no denying the fact that dealers in securities 
are different than merchants in other lines such as those 
handling rugs, furniture, jewelry or what have you. BUT 
NOT IN THE WAY THE PROPONENTS OF PROFIT LIMI- 
TATION WOULD HAVE YOU BELIEVE! ONE big differ- 
ence lies in the fact that dealers in securities are handling 
a known quantity, so to speak. Consequently, if an investor 
is interested in buying 100 shares of the common stock of the 
ABC Corporation (or any other stock or bond) he can, if he 
sees fit, readily ‘shop around” and ‘“‘check his market” to 
determine if his dealer proposes doing the right thing by 
him. And he does not even have to go out of his home or 
office to do this. He can do it right over the telephone. The 
reason, of-course, being that 100 shares of the common stock 
of the ABC Corporation is a known quantity, both he and 
any dealer knowing precisely what is sought and that holds 


true irrespective of whether the dealer is located in New 
(Continued on page 2020) 
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SECURITIES 
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BULL, HOLDEN & CO 
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Actual Trading Markets, always 


United Cigar-Whelan 
PREFERRED 


Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph 
idaho Power 


Common 
Bought—-S old—Quoted 


REYNOLDS & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7400 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 


of national scope in 


Over-The-Counter 


Securities 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Co. 


INCORPCRATED 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. ¥. 1-576 ! 
Telephone: Enterprise 6015 / 














% Discussing “Wages and Infla- 
tion,” Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont 
University Professor, Harvard Uni- 
versity, on Nov. 10 declared that 
“the real danger of inflation 
springs from the possibility that 
the National wage policy will 
be wrecked by the _ insistence 
of aggressive and powerful 
groups upon preferred _ treat- 
ment.” According to Prof. Slich- 
ter “experience shows that some 
groups in the community are 
willing to 
withhold sup- 
plies from 
the men at the 
front in order 
to gain a few 
additional 
cents per hour 
for them- 
selve s.” 
“Yielding to 
pressure for 
preferential 
treatment,” 
said Professor 
Slichter, 
“would quick- 
Jy produce 
chaos.” 
“Regardless 
of what the 
National wage 
policy is, regardless of whether we 
like it or not,” he added, “it must 
be applied without fear or favor to 
all groups, large and small, weak 
or powerful. That is the keynote 
of any anti-inflationary policy.” 
Professor Slichter’s address, de- 
livered before the Academy of 
(Continued on page 2002) 


Prof. S. H. Slichter 








Bae 
‘Bond Brokerage 
Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York.Curb Exchange 


| 30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-8400 Tele. NY 1-733 





























The News 


Behind 
The News 


By PAUL MALLON 


Stalin’s victory speech gave peo- 
ple here a better understanding 
of the Hull-Stalin-Eden declara- 
tions than the generalized text of 
those docu- 
ments., 

He imple- 
mented them 
clearly, calm- 
ly, confidently. 

The impend- 
ing victory, he 
said, had freed 
Russia, and he 
forecast free- 
dom for con- 
quered and oc- 
cupied nations 
»f Europe un- 
der govern- 
ments to be 
shosen by their 
2wn_ people, 
which would 
be his con- __ Paul Mallon 
ception of democracy. 

But he attributed victory pri- 
marily to his own collectivist- 
socialist system. He said the col- 
lectivism of Russian farms had 
proved to be a superior system, 
because it had furnished the nec- 
essary food. This collectivism is 
a pooling of land, implements, 
labor and harvest, a. pure com- 
munism., 

For industry, he said his so- 
cialist system equally had proved 
its superiority in producing the 
weapons of war in its swift tran- 
sition from peace to war, its re- 


(Continued on page 2015) 
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——- Trading Markets in: 

Emerson Radio 

United Gas Improv. 
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Axton-Fisher Tob. A & B 
Du Mont Labor., Common 
Howe Scale, Com. & Pfd. 
Kearney & Trecker 
Mayflower Hotel, 5’s & Com. 


M itchell «Company 


rs Baltimere Stoce 
got Broadway, N. Y. 
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Teletype N. Y. 


Bell 1-1227 


| 
New York & Richmond Gas, Pid. 
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| 
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Common 
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Preferred 


United Cigar Whelan 
Preferred 
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E? ze 


radec on N 
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Members New Curt Exchancge 
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ystem Teletype NY 1-1643 
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All Amer. Aviation 


Common 


W. L. Douglas Shoe 


Prior Preferred 
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Ss, 1945 C/D 


indiana Limestone 
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Columbia Bak., Com. & Pfd. 
Moxie Co., Com. & Pfd. 
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Active Markets in U. 
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and Other Principal Exchanges 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-67 

















securities, “whether 


offered 
ments as follows: 
*T have tried 
to show vou 
, the prices are 
not high, they 
lare not war 
| babies. that 
ithe stabiliza- 
‘tion of rates 
ihas been es- 
itablished 
through regu- 
lation, and 
that the reor- 
ganization and 
purchase of 
bonds has cut 
the debt down 
where even if 
we go. back, 
the debt will 
still be cov- 
ered: I have 
‘'shown you the increased efficiency 
‘tou management over all the old 





| 


| Corp., 
| Nov. 


‘unemploy- 
| ment rather 
‘than “wating 
/until the ma- 
ichine has 
| Stalled” and 
| then trying to 
find a cure. 

| “At a-time 
| when employ- 
| ment is at the 
highest point 
| in history and 
| when our peo- 
| ple are aroused 
to dreams of 
| great achieve- 
| ment as a re- 
sult of the 
|; new found 
/productive 
| power of this 


Lewis H. Brown 











Utilities Employees 
Securities Co. 


6s, 1981 


Associated Gas 


G. A. Saxton &Co., Inc. 


wauiten.y ond 


(TSS 


already are 
talking in terms of curing unem- 


i free nation, leaders 


a 


A Reappraisal of 
Railroad Credit 


McGinnis Declares Railroad Securities Are Not War 
Babies And Not Too High 


Expressing himself as optimistic as to the future of 
border-lined, high-grade or 
| Patrick B. McGinnis, of Pflugfelder, 
at the conclusion of an address in Los Angeles on Novy, 
“A Reappraisal of Railroad Credit,” 


defaulted issues,” 
Bampton & Rust, of New York, 
5, in which he 
summed up his present- 





‘periods, and I have tried to point 


| with 
Patrick B. McGinnis | plished 





out that the railroads will have no 
more problems after the war and 
less problems than most. I have 
pointed out that there is no fear of 
bankruptcy, thai is. we have no 
possibilities of bankruptcy. There 
may be fears of it. There will cer- 
tainly again never be any unde 
Section 77, in my opinion. 

“Last but not least. I think it 
has not always been recognized | 
that railroads are the backbone of | 
the transportation system of this, 
country and that without them 
our war eftort would have cer- 
tainly been greatly 
If I have left any those thoughts 
you, then I have accom- 
what) I came,.to accom-| 


| plish.” 


Expand Private Enterprise To Prevent 


Unemployment, Lewis H. Brown Proposes Hold For The Airlines? 


Urges Decentralization Of Federal Government 
And Medification Of Tax Laws 


Declaring that too many of our leaders 


Mr. MeGinnis delivered ~ his 


(Continued on page 2003 ) 


“are still thinking in 


| the defeatist terms of the 1930's” as they approach the post-war em- | viewed in 
| ployment problem. Lewis H. Brown, 


President of Johns-Manville 


told an audience at the New York “Herald Tribune” Forum on 
16 that there is nothing in this problem that is impossible of | '70 Pine St., 
‘solution if the American people are actually determined to prevent | members of the New York Stock 





‘ployment, rather than preventing 


" he said. “Aithough tremendous | war competition, and cargo planes | 


ari up needs, plus the enormous |! 
demands made possible by high | 
Wages and war savings, 
the dangers of a post-war boom! 
during the transition period, thé} 
defeatists already see our 
nomic machine as stalled and 
needing artificial stimulants.” 

Mr. Brown declared that to as-:| 
sume that we will inevitably have | 
35,000,000 or 19,000,000 or even) 
9, 000, 000 unemploy ed in the trans- | 
ition period “can only be based | 
upon a philosophy of despair or a 
desire for another ‘emergency’ 
that will justify a continuance of 
our trend toward more bureauc- 
racy, and dictatorship of the Fed- 
eral Government over the individ- 
ual. 

(Continued on page 2014) 


railroad | 


handicapped. | 


point to; 


eco- | 
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Remington Arms 
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nbers 
New Vick St Excchane 
N Y b Exchang 
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Tel. REctor 2-7815 











Alabama Mills 


Birmingham Gas. 


Osgood, Common 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members he York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orieans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 
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Jas. B. Walker, Jr. 
With Goldman, Sachs 


Announcement has been made 
that James. Blaine Walker, Jr., 
has become associated with Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., 30. Pine Street, 
|New York City, members of 
New. York Stock Exchange. 
to his recent service in 
j}ment he had been with 
& Webster and Blodget., 
, porated, 

The last two years Mr. 
spent with the War 
Board in Washington. His first 
service there was with the Bureau 
of Industry 
| More recently Mr. 
been Orders Officer 
| Preduction Board, 
|vision over the preparation 
| issuance of the Conservation and 
Limitation orders of the W. P. 


Ineor- 


Walker 
of the 


has 


‘iG. E. Beardsley With 
‘Mason, Moran 1 & ( Co. 


Special 
CHIC AGO, LL. 
| Beardsley has become associated 
| with Mason. ; Moran &: Co., 
| South La Salle Street. Mr. Beards- 
iley-was formerly 
& Co. in their Municipal Depart- 
| ment. 
fenegrcrs: Ross Securities Co. 


———— 


| | What Siied The Fi Ghiine 


The. prodigious rise of Ameri- 


can air transportation from the in- 
| cubator stage to one of the coun- | 


|try’s foremost industries and its 
‘outlook for the future are re- 
the 1943 edition of 
published by Merrill 
& Beane, 


York City, 


| “Airlines,” 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
New 


| Exchange. The questions of the 
| future of the airlines, rates, post- 


are discussed in this new survey, 
which realistically appraises the 


Copies of the attractive 36-page | 
ilhistrated brochure, which con-' 
tains analyses of 18 of the leading , 
companies in the airline industry, 
'may be had upon request from | 
| Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


Midland Data Available | 


Doyle, O Connor & Co., 135 S. 
i La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. have 
compiled late information on Mid- 
land Utilities Debenture 6s of 
1938, following the reorganiza- 
tion plan completed with Midland 
| United. Copies of this interesting 
|analysis may be had upon request. 
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Prior | 
gZovern- |} 
Stone | 


Walker 
Production | 
Advisory Committees. | 
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having super- | 


and | 


B.| 


Georke E. | 
135 | 
with Kneeland | 


Prior thereto he was with ' 


industry's prospects after the war. | 
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6s, 1952 
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TRADING MARKETS 


'| Baltimore & Ohio 4s, 1944 
| Missouri Pacific 544s 
| Seaboard Air Line 5s, 1931 


| BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
63 Wall Street, New. Yerk 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-7253 


Direct Wires to Los Angeles 


Dean Witter To Admit 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 

| Dean Witter & Co., 45 Mont- 
|}gomery Street, members of the 
iNew York and San Francisco 
| Stock Exchanges and other lead- 
'ing exchanges, will admit Shirley 
| Houghton to partnership in their 
firm as of November 24th. 




















® PITTSBURGH 
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© SYSTEM 


Estimated net earnings 
for 1943 — after taxes . . 


(Equivalent to over 11°, 
indebtedness ) 


Present cash and equivalent . . . 12,400,000 
Publicly held bonds . . « 12,852,556 


. $4,400,000 
on total honded 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES 
OF BONDS 


25% to 40% 


Analysis. upon. request 


T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 
Members New. Orleans. Stock Exchange 
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tion on the 


» . < * 
Limitation Decree Despite market action 


| in response to 


&.8 tone certain 

valanche POSITION i020: sue 

, Ree 5. : thee | tion — the is- 

At a meeting on Tuesday of officials in this district of |suance of se- 

the. National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., Henry|¢¥Urities to Sudies “ Miees 


G. Riter, 3rd, Chairman of the Board of the Association and | neettal. it is 


a partner in the New York Stock Exchange firm of Riter &)pased on 130 cases of expansion 





Saint Minera eel ee Oe PRUDENCE COMPANY | one knew the answer, he could become a very wealthy man indeed. 
| But, not knowing, all of us study the various factors, evaluate them, 
Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia, ALL ISSUES | reach a decision, and act accordingly. In this process of reasoning, 

de | one depends to a certain extent upon his knowledge (based on facts, 
@. 


| 
} 


s ar. ! 
) Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n} ed ect Ssuing ecurities 
Fred H. Gray, Western Representative, NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 2 
Field Building (Telephone State 0613). Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 or ew apl pon e 


4 . 
Company’s Common Stock Pric 
ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New PRUDENCE - BONDS By JOHN 4 MewERa* € 


Subscriptions in United States and | “Which way and how far is the price of XYZ common going to 
7 Possessions, $26.00 per year: in Dominion go?’ That question is being asked hundreds of times daily. If any- 





by industrial companies between 
1927 and 1940. Railroad and pub- 


\ lie utility companies could not be 


included as separate classifications 
_-| beeause there was so little new 
|| financing by these concerns dur- 


'ing this period; the few cases) 
which could have been considered | 


| 
i 
| 


would not give sufficient basis for 
any sound conclusions. The com- 
panies used, then, are such ones as 
National Steel, Inland Steel, Texas 
Corp., Skelly Oil, Firestone, Safe- 
way Stores, Continental Can, Gen- 
eral Foods, Philip Morris, Willys! 


Overland, J. I. Case and R. K. O.;, 


all trading or manufacturing com- 
panies of investment interest; | 


*Editor's Note-—-Mr. Myers is Assistant 


Professor of Statistics and Accounting, the | 


} University of Buffalo. 
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(Continued on page 2008) 
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Co., made it clear that come hell or high water, the destruc- | 
tive and arbitrarily enacted 5°. profit limitation decree 


any organized opposition to the scheme. Wallace H. Fulton, | 

That the Association WILL HAVE to fight such reas | 
ized opposition would seem to be a foregone conclusion. As 
a matter of fact, dealers in each section of the country obvi- 


legal counsel, petition the SEC to rescind the profit limita- 





Act and the by-laws of the Association. aeitidio cadtesis: seeks through 


| ‘ | 
would stand and that the Association was prepared to ficht L@WIS Haney’s Study Of New Deal 
Executive Director of the Association, was also present. Theories Draws Further Comment 


Comments continue to be received regarding the article writ- | 
ten by Lewis H. Haney, Professor of Economics, New York Univer- | 

ae . : ' sity, which appeared in the “Chronicle” of Oct. 7 under the heading | 
ously have no alternative than to band together and, eee “The Theories Of The New Deal Economists.” Dr. Haney asserted | 
“ : , | that’the “theories of the typical New Deal economists” rest upon } 

tion decree on the ground that it was illegally promulgated) ‘‘an extensive set of unreal assumptions” and have been “readily | 





and wholly inconsistent with the provisions of the Maloney | 4dopted by a government which,* 
y P vy) under. the guise of extremely| © Very COrp- 


(Also see editorial starting on cover page in this issue.) | spending to gain control over the | 


As was pointed out in an editorial in the November 4th | ecanomic:life ‘of the nation.” 
issue of the “Chronicle,” the Maloney Act, under which the’! , 
. : Pie is |. Drv Haney’s article were given in 
NASD came into being, states that an association. shall not! these columns on Oct. 28 and Nov. 
be Bag tree yar it appears to the Commission that | 4: others are given herewith: 
*(5) e rules of the association assure a fair repre- | : 
° : a Pr |. HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 
sentation of its members in the adoption of any rule of | Representative In Congress From 


Some of the letters adduced by | 


, thoroughly 


' sible for me to 


appreciation 
‘for such lit- 


the association or amendment thereto, the selection of | Michigan 
its officers and directors and in all other phases of the | The article by Mr. Lewis H. 
administration of its affairs.” Haney, published in your Thurs- 
We quote further from this editorial: day, Oct. 7, 1943, issue, is the | 
(Continued on page 2017) ‘most. powerful analysis of the 
More Dealer Comments On NASD Rule ees ete en 


have found anywhere. This con- 


eee f | tribution by Mr. Haney is of pro- 
I have read your editorial in the Nov. 4th issue of the “Chronicle,” | found ‘samt t amg so le of this 
wherein you state that the limitation on dealer profits proposed by otis ee 
* . the Executive Committee of the N. A. S. D. is both unsound and|COUntry. I wish there were some 
unjust. I wish to congratulate you upon your stand in this instance.! way to get every president of 
I am sure that most dealers throughout the country will agree | po. 


DEALER NO. 17 


oration with a 
capital struc- 
ture in excess 
of $10,000 now 





«= LICHTENSTEIT 








“ESQUIRES”’ 
BANNED! 


We don’t deal with “gentlemen” 
who own aristocratic gilt-edged 
bonds! Our specialty is fellows 
like ourselves who have been 
stuck with cats and dogs. 


Dbaglete Se 3 Dept 





99 Wall Sireet, New York | 


~ephone: WHitehall 4-655] 








'L.J. GOLD 


TITLE Co. 


CERTIFICATES 


of ALL COMPANIES and 
REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 


INC, 


embers New York Security Dealers Ason, 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y, | 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 | 





WATER & CO. 











Norfolk Southern Ry. 


Common Stock 


7.16 per share earned, 9 
months 1943. Dividend $2.00 
per share, record Nov. 26, 
payable Dec. 10. 


Memo on Request 





Members 
New York Security Dealers Asen. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, N. Y. 1-2480 





J.F. Reilly & Co. 


lil Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 














YEAR END SALES 


Firm Bids On 


Active or Inactive 
Over-the-Counter 
Securities 





EBIOG lo. = 


70 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teietype NY 1-84 





operating in 
this country 
to not only 
read but to 


understand 
Mr. Haneys 
presentation. 
It is impos- 


express my 








erature at this 


|}particular 


hour. F. Fas Crawford 
Mr. Haney 
has in a very simple manner pre- | 
(Continued on page 2010) 





Security Analyst 
WANTED! 


Long-established Mid-Westerm In- 
vestment House has opening ‘for 
experienced Security Analyst. The 
man with the proper qualifications 
will have good opportunity for ad- 
vancement, 

Yell us about your background, 
previous connections and salary 
expected. All replies will be treated 
im strict confidence, 


Write at once to Box R. M. 13, c/o 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle 


























with your viewpoint, f.¢.'(a) that 5% is too small a gross markup 
for the average dealer upon.which he can conduct his business on; 
a profitable basis, (b) and that the manner in which the decree] 
has been laid before the members of the Association is both un- |! 
democratic and in violation of the expressed provisions of the! 
Maloney Act itself. 
However, I would like to go even farther and state that I am 
one dealer who believes that there should be no limitation upon 
profits except the limitation I wish te place upon them myself. “Any 
time I have to subject my profits to the limitations ‘of’ others, no |’ 
matter who they might be, I have lost. control of my’ business. * I} 
am the best judge of the profit to which I am. entitled. I know | 
best. how. much work and: effort-I’ye put into a particular. sale, |: 
_, an individual account, an.analysis of a security; or how: much *I+ 
....need to run my.business in a profitable manner and to pay my ‘bills. 
» Any TIME, AN. AMERICAN, BUSINESS: MAN’ ISN’T THE “BEST | 
(Continued on’ page 1997) 


ecurities 


WYETH & Co. | 
‘Since 1893” 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


“se Members Lot Angeles Stockh Exchange 


oem 





























Tom Moore Distillery Co. 
Butterick Company 
Beryllium Corp. | 


Horr Rose & TROSTER| 


Established 1914 

Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Assn. | 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
' Peiephone: Teletype: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375) 


| 
it 
if! 


























Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


National Radiator 
Company 


Analysis upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Asem. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3563 





Teletype NY 1-1666 


en 
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PUBLIC UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS 


Black Hills Power and Light Company 
Central Power and Light Company 
Minnesota Power and Light Company 
Missouri Utilities Company 

Northern States Power Company 
Public Service Company of Indiana 


What does the future hold for the airlines ?... What about airline rates? i at Sioux City Gas and Electric Company 
Southwestern Public Service Company 


tl 


| 


MN 





... What about competition after the war?...What about cargo planes? 


Ki 





Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Investors would like to know the answers iat 
to these questions on one of the fastest wn Be” AC.ALLYN COM 
| ih} ncorporated 
srowing industries in the world. We dis- | 
= > Chicago New York Boston Milwaukee 


cuss them in our new survey AIRLINES- 








1943, just completed by our research 


experts. Revealing the spectacular part 





AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 
Stock Bought and Sold 


BANKERS BOND & 


INCORPORATED 
18th FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Long Distance 238-9 Bell Teletype LS 186 


which American air transport is playing 
in the war, the survey sets up some 
guide posts on the industry’s future, 
realistically appraises its prospects in 


the post-war world. 


—vC«E«inhnn RAGAN 


Whether or not you own airline securities you will want to study this 


unique survey. It will be mailed to you upon request without cost or 
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UNITED LIGHT & RAILWAYS 
When Issued 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


WUembers N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY 105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


- ; J = 
Ai eAS NAM an AA, Y|_TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0700 TELETYPE NY 1-672 


PHILADELPHIA 
Urges Sales Tax to 
Combat Inflation | pcopics it pr 
We have openings in our various offices for o PEOPLES LT. & PR. CO. 


experienced retail salesmen possessing a cli- Roswell Magill Says New Taxes Must Come From oe: «One 


entele. We are particularly interested in con- Lower Income Groups SAFETY CAR HTG. & LTG. 
tacting forward-looking men who are desirous Says Even With Sales Tax, Higher IncomeyGroups Would COMMON 


. ; : ? Still Bear Chief Tax Burden 
of becoming associated with a member firm 


2 If new taxes are to be effective in combating inflation, they must BUCKLEY BR 
presently conducting a successful Retail De- be collected from the lower income groups that now possess the bulk ||} 4,,.,ners philadelphia OTHERS © 


artment and possessing comprehensive facil- of the inflationary. income, Roswell Magill told the Academy of Po- | Members New York.Stock Exchange 
Pe f ; P . 8 . P litical Science at the Hotel Astor in New York City on Nov. 10. Mr. ||/1529 wainut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
ities. for serving investors in every branch of Magill is a partner in the law firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine | Bell Teletype — PH 265 
the security business. Inquiries will be held in = Wood, and was formerly Under Secretary of the United States ||] phita, RIT 4488 N. Y. DI 4-1527 
: : reasury. ‘ 
the strictest confidence. To help pre- |The Treasury has estimated that | 
vent inflation | four-fifths of the entire income of | 


and to back | the nation is going to people earn- | The é : 
NEWBURGER & HANO the price con- ; _ing less than $5,000 a year, whoa | We. have a. continuing interest in 
Menvers New York and Philadelphia Stock Bzchanges uM rcce. faxes, while two-thirds of such|{/ Southern Advance 
p44 Seem Egamanpe (aseeen mended that taxes come from persons earning | & P Cc 
39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (6) the Federal $5,000 or more, ~who receive only. Bag aper UO. 
Government one-fifth of the total income. e 
1419 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA (2) impose a re- . 2 Secretary of the Treasury has} Common Stock 
' tail sales tax %, stated that the dangerous dollars, 
Atlantic City Baltimore Lebanon Harrisburg Scranton of 10%, in- ; are in the hands of the lower in- 
- — crease excise ’ come group. 
andsales taxes _ “A general retail sales tax,” Mr. BOENNING & CO. 
. —. aa ee er on luxury Magill -said,. ‘would striké more | || 160@-Wefnut St., Philadelphia 3 
~|flitems, raise directly at the inflationary prob- | || Pennypatker 8200 PH 30 
Sa lesma na er Wa nted ‘fiincome tax lem than any form .of, income)|||..- Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
4 '} | exemptions’ ‘to -|taxes”” A’ sales tax, he stated, is- -" {BOrtiandt: 7-1202 
‘|| $1,000. for, sin- ‘ | not unfair to lower income groups - - 
re Roswell Magil) . | if it i 1 in. the, sys- ° - ne 
by Large Investment House for New York City gle persons if it is not the sole tax in YS- > < Profit Potentialities 


: : . : and to $2,000 _tem. Even with a sales tax in ef- r : 
Cece -Ckpenre  Seersne Tt Ley eaeentiel. || for married couples so that those | fect, he said, by- far the greater; The “Rock Island” reorganiza- 


Successful security sales experience is essential. Com- with incomes -under such atnounte | ‘11 | ti ff ttracti fit a 
; : : : | ' part of the tax burden would still | tion offers attractive proiit po 

omen EF nga poe 0 6g gegen Ppa jag | would pay only sales taxes, and be borne by people with higher tentialities according to a detailed — 
Har Hick adivtend oF eigen saan & |) grant a limited income tax ex-| incomes. circular on the situation issued by 
wal ot arediniiecmeetiinis Mwupu bin yes pel ween 'emption for net annual savings. | “Our Federal tax system,’ he, McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 1 
Department 36-C | According to United States/ stated, “is now more largely a wae reg asa boteign ed went, 

_Tiezsury estimates, Mr. Magill}posed of taxes other than sales bers of the New xork Stock Ex- 

ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW, Inc. | said, cada spending power ih | taxes, than the tax systems of the | change. Copies of this interesting 
Advertising ‘}ithe current fiscal year will be|other great English-speaking circular may be had upon request 

131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. Y. = [| $63,060.600,000, and can only be} countries. Great Britain, Canada from McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 

———— ~ = a ___________ a ‘absorbed by taxes and savings.’ _ (Continued on page 2014) upon request. 








obligation. Since wartime restrictions have drasticall y limited the number 





of copies, we urge you to write or phone today. 





MERRILL Lyncu, PieRcE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
UPTOWN OFFICE: 745 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Bond Brokers 


VILAS & HICKEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 


Teletype: NY 1-911 














NATIONAL WAR FUND 


When you give to the National War Fund your contri- 
butions help not only one but many organizations de- 
voted to the task of helping to cheer and comfort the 
members of our armed forces who are doing so much 
for us. 

THE NEED IS GREAT! Send your contributions to your 
local National War Fund Committee. 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
| Telephone—Digby 4-4933 Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 

















Safeway Stores Seek Supreme Court Ruling On 


OPA Failure To Act On Protests 


The United States Supreme Court was asked by Safeway Stores, 
Inc., on Nov. 9 to decide whether a company protesting Office of Price 
Administration regulations has a right to carry its complaint to the 
United States Emergency Court of Appeals when the Price Adminis- 


Railroad Securities 


The junior bond issues of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
have continued as the leaders, in point of volume traded, of the 
reorganization group of railroad securities, and during recent reces- 
sions many rail men have pointed to the 5s, 1975 as affording par- 
ticularly interesting speculative potentialities. During the peace 
break in the market last week the bonds sold as low as 36 compared 


trator fails to act within the time required by law. 
In its petition, said the Associated Press, the grocery chain said 





its complaints were dismissed by * 


the emergency court on_ the 
ground that an appeal was not 
-permitted until the Price Admin- 
istrator had denied the protest in 
whole or in part. 

Attorneys for Safeway contend- 
ed that the “failure and refusal 
of the Administrator to act in ac- 
cordance with law were arbitrary 
and capricious and constituted, in 
fact and in contemplation of law, 
a denial of the protests.” 

From Washington advices of 
Nov. 9 to the New York “Times,” 
we take the following: 

“In a brief filed with the court 
Elisha Hanson and Eliot C. Lovett, 
Safeway lawyers, challenged the 
power of OPA to prevent court 
review of protests. The petition 
sought review and reversal of an\ 
Oct. 12 decision by the emergency 
court of appeals, which, the. at- 
torneys alleged, allows the Price 
Administrator to freeze com- 
plaints indefinitely in his. office 
‘by neither granting nor denying | 
a citizen's legal protest. 

“The Price Administrator moves | 
to dismiss the complaint on the 
‘ground the action could not be 
taken before he had actually de- 
nied the protests. Supporting this 
-position the emergency court said 
the jurisdiction ‘of this court may 
be invoked only by a complainant 
when his protest has been denied 
by the Price Administrator.’ 

“Messrs. Hanson and Lovett told 
-the Supreme Court that OPA’s 
withholding relief by inaction is 
‘capable of more far-reaching ad- 
‘verse effect because under the 
‘Administrator’s own theory, now 
-adopted by the emergency court, 
‘the protestant has no right to ju- 
dicial review until positive action 
is taken. For all a _ protestant 








knows, that may never occur.’ 

“This brief also asserted that ‘by 
dilatory tactics such as the Ad- 
ministrator admits he employed 
in this case, contrary to the ex- 
press mandate of the act but sanc- 
tioned by the emergency court, 
the Administrator may cause im- 
measurable and irreparable loss 
to a protestant even to such an 
extent as to put him out of busi- 
ness.” 

“They said that, since the law 
does not afford recovery of loss 


| suffered by imposition of unlaw- 


ful regulations, an injured citi- 
zen’s ‘only hope is to shorten the 
period of his loss by a reasonably 
speedy administrative action and, 
failing in that, to obtain relief by 
judicial review at the earliest 
possible moment.’ ” 
a —_——_—— 


‘Twin City Federal 


Leads In National 
Thrift Group Gains 


A gain of $3,643,396 in total 
assets was registered by the Twin 
City Federal) Savings and Loan 
Association of Minneapolis and St. 


Paul for the first six months of 


1943, according to'a recent press 
release sent out by Morton Bod- 
fish, Executive. Vice-President of 
the United States Savings and 
Loan League. 

- This gain is the largest shown 
by any- member of this group. 
With total resources now over 
$25,000,000, the Twin City Federal 
Savings and Loan Association is 


the fourth largest Federal savings 
and loan association in the United 


States. 








PHILADE 
Teletype 
PH 296 and. 297 





Railroad Securities 
Equipment Trust Certificates 
Mortgage Bonds 
Guaranteed and Special Stocks 
Serial Obligations 


STROUD & CO. 


INCORPORATED * 
123 South Broad Street 


N. Y.-Phila. Private Wires—Rector 2-6528 & 2-6529 


LPHIA $9 
120 Broadway 


NEW YORK 5 














with a previous 1943 high of 44% 

At such levels the price risks, 
even in a real peace market, are) 
far outweighed by the price en- 
hancement possibilities inherent 


opments. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 
modifications to the St. Paul re- 
organization plan under consider- 





| expect a decision some time in the 
| near future. The proposals pre- 
i'sented in July do not contem- 


ciples set forth in the Commis- 
sion’s original plan for reorgani- 
ation. Also they represent the 
compromise ideas of major bond- 
holders’ groups. It is felt, there- 
fore, that there is an excellent 
chance of affirmative action by 
the ICC. 

In effect the proposal presented 
| by the bondholders merely pro- 
| vides for moving the effective 
date of the plan forward from 
Jan. 1, 1939, which is obviously 
unrealistic, to Jan. 1, 1944. This 
would allow distribution of war 
earnings to bondholders on the 
basis of the interest rates on their 
old bonds for. the interim. On be- 
half of the proposal it is also 
claimed. that this distribution of 
cash would meet the major criti- 
cism of the Supreme Court on the 
old. plan, the question of qualita- 
tive and quantitative compensa- 
tion to lien holders for the loss of 
their lien positions. 


Under the compromise proposal 
holders of the 5s, 1975 would re- 
ceive $225.78 in cash, represent- 
ing: interest for the five years 
1939-1943, inclusive, less the small 
interest disbursement made last 
year. Taking the recent price of 
39 for the old bonds the contem- 
plated cash payment would re- 
duce the “net” cost to 16%, or 
$165 per $1,000 bond. Even with- 
out the factor of war stimulated 
earnings and the present specu- 


lative enthusiasm for reorganiza- 
tion securities this would repre- | 
sent a low evaluation of the se-| 


curities to be received. Under 
present earnings and market con- 
ditions this prospective “net” cost 


| represents a valuation little short 


of ridiculous of the prospective 
-néew- securities. 

In addition to the cash, the 5s, 
1975. are allocated $179 in new 
Series “B” “Ancome bonds, $832 in 


_» 
! 
| 
| 


in potential reorganization devel- | 
has had the proposed | 


ation for about four months, and | 
certainly it appears reasonable: to | 


plate any deviation from the prin- | 





Chicago, 
Rock Island 
& Pacific 
Gen. 4s/88 
Coupon & Registered 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


LEROY A. STRASBURGER & CO, 


1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
WHitehall 383-3450 Teletype: NY 1-2050 








MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(in reorganization) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 6s 1932 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1934 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 1949 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1962 
Iowa Central 5s 1938 
lowa Central 4s 1951 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge 4s 1935 


AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Aldred Investment Trust 


4's, 1967 


Brown Company 
5s, 1959 


United Securities, Ltd. 


3s, 1952 


HART SMITH & CO. 


|52 WILLIAM St,, N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
| Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
| New York Montreal Toronto 

















SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Specializing in 
Underlying Mortgage 
and 
Leased Line Issues 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 














Lehigh Valley 


4s, 2003 


New discussion sent on request 


Raymond Co 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 :% Teletype BS 259 
N.Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 


























Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
| 63 Wall Street New York 5, N. ee 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

new 5% preferred and 1.83 shares 
of common. Moreover, these se- 
curities would be of better qual- 
ity than those im the original ICC 
plan inasmuch as fixed charges 
would be lower than the level 
proposed by the Commission. On 
any reasonable basis it is indi- 
cated that under present market 
conditions the new Income “B” 
bonds should sell at least at 45, 
the new preferred at 30 and the 
common at 15. Even such realistic 
prices for the new _ securities 
would work out to a value of 
$357.65 for the 5s, 1975 ex the re- 
quested cash distribution, or more 
than 100% above the indicated 
“net” cost of the bonds at recent 
market levels. 


If by any chance the Commis- 
sion turns down the bondholders’ 
proposals the 5s, 1975 would still 
be reasonably priced on the basis 
of the original reorganization. 
They would receive $179 in Series 
“B” Incomes, $717 in preferred 
and 2.99 shares of common. The 














value of these new securities 
would be enhanced materially by 
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“Rock stand” 


9 IS 


ONE WALL ‘STREET 
TEL.. HANOVER 92-1355 


Reorganization 
Profit Potentialities 
Circular ek request 


_McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


“Members New York Stock Exchange - 


NEW YORK S&S 
‘..., TELETYPE NY .1-1310 











atti eli <a 








is of extreme interest. 








~The redemption | of the Receivers’ Certificates, with 
‘a consequent saving of $450,000 per annum to the 


~| SEABOARD AIR LINE 


plus the progress that has been made by the Compro- 
mise Committee leads us to believe that this situation 


Copies of our study are available upon request 


COrtlandt 7-0136 Tele. WY 1- 1293 


l. h. rothchild & co. 


specialists in rails 


120 broadway n.y.c.5 














Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Mariz Railway Co. 


When, as and if issued 
ALL ISSUES 
bought sold 
Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder 
30 Broad St. New York 
WHitehall 3- -9200 Teletype NY 1-515 


quoted 











retention in the treasury of the 
more than $50,000,000 cash pro- 
posed for distribution under the 
bondholders’ plan. With the im- 
plication of this cash backlog the 
“B” Incomes should sell at least 
at 60, the preferred at 45 and the 
, common at 20 which would give 
‘a value of 49 to the 5s, 1975, or 
more than 25% above the recent 
market. 





Rensselaer 
& Saratoga 
Railroad 


Leased Line 


STOCK 





Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
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Hearst Consol. Pub. “A” 


St. Louis Public Service 


Class A Common 


Kansas City Public Service 


Preferred & Common 


Portland Electric Power 


6s 1950 


Consolidated Dearborn 
Debenture 3s 1954 


BOUGHT — SOLI 


ScnernckK, RICHTER 
COMPANY 
Landreth Bldg., 

St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Garfie! d 0225 
L. D. 123 


Ban 


Te lety pe 


SL 456 











We have a continuing interest in 
Central Coal & Coke Corp. 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Employers Reinsur. Corp. 

Gleaner Harvester Corp. 
Ore.-Amer. Lumber Corp. 


E. W.PRICE & CO. 


1004 Baltimore Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Bell Teletype KC 375 

















Fest and accurate Markets in ail 


ST. LOUIS 
SECURITIES 


Direct Private 


New Yo and Pre 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Mem bers 
tw York Stock Exchange 
Other Principal Exchange 


503 Lecust Street 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
Teletype SL 84 Tel. Central 0838 


Ww "tre t( 


rie idence Offices 


Ne avd 








Nese eo 


ME Ee 82) 


SAINT LOWIS 
509 OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 











Qualified In Missouri 


Faroll Brothers, 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.. mem- 
bers of the New York and. Chicago 
stock Exchanges, have prepared 
recent data on Standard Silica 
Corporation common and Mer- 
chants Distilling Corporation com- 
mon. 
recently qualified for sales in Mis- 
souri. Copies of the analyses of 
these two issues may be had upon 
request from Farol! Brothers. 


Both of these stocks were | 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORP. 
CENTRAL SURETY & INSURANCE CORP. 
ACTIVE MARKETS 


Inquiries Invit 


Stern Brothers « Co. 


1009 Baltimore Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Teletype KC 273-4 Long Distance 938) 





602 INSURANCE BLPG., OMAHA, NEB. | 











An Interesting Situation 
In a Growth Industry 


York Corporation 
COMMON 


Analysis on request 











. | 


Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 


803 Landreth Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
_Teletype—SL 486 L. D. 240 











41 Broad Street, New York 4 





OFFERINGS WANTED 
We are interested in offerings 


of large or small--blocks» of 


Real Estate Securities 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 





HAnover 2-2100 








Missouri 


Brevities 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Delisting 


The Securities and Exchange Commission is permitting 


Walker Dry Goods Company, 


the company in 
information; 
the record of transfers revealed 
that a high percentage of transac- 
tions in the company's securities 
occurred off the Exchange. St. 
Louis unlisted traders believe that 
this development may bring forth 
other applications for delisting of 
inactive issues and are confident 
that the delisting of Ely & Walker 
issues will result in increased ac- 
tivity. 

Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. 
was established in 1878 and has 
had a long record ot successful 
operations. Capitalization consists 
ot 14,647 shares 7° cumulative 
first preferred stock, $100 par, 
non-callable, quoted around 124 
| bid; 13,953 shares 6% cumulative 
| second preferred, $100 par, non- 
callable, quoted around 107 bid; 
| 215,949 shares common stock, $25 
|par, quoted 26°4 bid, 28 asked. 
| Net income in the year ended 
' Nov. 30, 1942, totaled $1,028,520, 
|equivalent to $3.90 per share of 
|'common, after allowing for pre- 
'ferred dividends, compared with 
$1,004,310 and $3.76 per share in 
i} the preceding year. Dividends 
‘this vear have totaled $2 per 
| share, the same as in 1942. 


| Chicago and Southern Air Lines | 


Offering 


Missouri dealers participated in | 


the Chicago and Southern 
| Lines, Inc., 
| stock, Vv, t2., 
by means of prospectus on Nov. 
|10, 1943. The offering was quickly 


oversubscribed and trading has 


been fairly active since the books | 


were closed at prices fractionally 
above the original offering price 
of 1215 per share. I. M. Simon & 
Co. of St. Louis, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, was 
one of the principal underwriters. 


Kansas City Public Service 
Earnings 


Total revenues of Kansas City 
Public Service Co. for the nine 
months to Sept. 30, 1943, amounted 
to $8,748,720, an increase of 
40.92% over the corresponding pe- | 
riod of 1942. Net income o 
| $1,219,961 compares with $387,775, 
or an increase of $832.186. Finan- | 
cial condition of the company has! 
shown tremendous improvement | 
in recent years and dealers active | 
in the company’s securities be-| 
‘lieve that dividends on the pre- 





~ELY & WALKER DRY GOODS COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


7% First Preferred 
[&- Second Preferred 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


INCORPORATED 
314 N. Broadway, St. Louis 


GArfield 1980 


Common Stock 





SL 392 


Air | 
offering of common} 
which was made ' 


| §. L. Cantley, 








Ely 


The principal reason given by 


& 
St, Louis, to withdraw from listing and 
registration on the St. Louis Stock Exchange its Preferred and Com-| 
mon stocks, thereby reversing its previous position when the original | 
application was denied, July 10, 1943. 
asking for delisting was the disclosure of confidential 
in addition, however,¢——_—_—_——_- 


Real Estate Securities 
| An Example Of Unusual Values In Real Estate Bonds 


In our research to determine 
issues of real estate securities, 
have been selling at 
ment, 
| prices, in many: instances, 
high yields. Further 


istanding these attractive condi- 


the relative desirability of various 


we found that a great many bonds 
noticeably depressed prices which, 
are considerably below their true or intrinsic values. 
such securities have 
investigation has also disclosed that not with- 


in our judg- 
At these 
been offering very 
e- -—_ ————— 


————  —=s 


ferred stock may be idastinirated tions, there has been very limited | inasmuch as steam is provided by 


shortly. 


St. Louis Traders 
Elect New Officers 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Security 


Traders Club of St. Louis held its | 


annual election and dinner at the} 
Mark Twain Hotel on November 
10th. New officers installed at the | 
dinner are: President: Emmet 
Brennan, Brennan, Kinsella & 
Co.; First Vice-President, Joseph 
G. Petersen, Eckhardt-Petersen & 
Co.; Second Vice-President, Ray 
Bond, Bankers Bond & Securities 
Co.; Third Vice-President, James 
|M. Canavan, Smith, Moore & Co.; 
Secretary, Elmer Barkau,. Taussig, 
Day & Co.; Treasurer, Rudy Graf, 
G. H. Walker .& Co.; National 
Committeeman, Bert... Horning, 
Stifel. Nicolaus & Co. 

Departing from the custom of 
previous administrations, Henry 
J. Richter, Scherck, Richter &-Co., 
retiring president, prepared a 
three-page report covering the. ac- 
| tivities of the club during the past 
'year and distributed. this report 
to the members by mail, thereby 
|eliminating the possibility of the 
'membership being subjected to 
|/numerous tiresome speeches as is 
|sometimes experienced at affairs 
of this nature. The membership. 
}appeared unanimous in _ their 
| wholehearted acceptance’ of this 
innovation and feel that they have 
|a much better idea of the accom- 
| plishments of the Club during the | 
past twelve months. 


To Pay On St. Louis 
Joint Land Bank Bonds 


Receiver of the 
| St. Louis Joint Stock Land Bank, 
announced on Nov. 4 that “a fur- 
ther dividend, designated as divi- 
dend number 6, in ‘the’ amount: 
}equal to 10% of the face amount | 
-of farm loan bonds issued. by -the | 
i St. Louis Joint Stock Land Bank | 
of St. Louis, or by the > Central 
|Illinois Joint Stock Land» Bank .of 
; Greenville, and the unmatured in- 
|terest accrued thereon up to but 
‘not including June 1, 1932: and 
{10% of unpaid interest matured 
fet the St. Louis Bank and Green- 
ville Bank bonds on 

‘June 1, 1932, has been declared 
‘as of the close of business Nov. 


20, 1943.” The announcement: fur-- 


ther says: 
“This'dividend is being distri- 


buted. out of the proceeds derived | 


from the liquidation of the pledg- 
ed assets of the respective banks, 
in compliance with the decree en- 
tered by the United States Dis- 


| trict Court at St. Louis on Sept. 


23, 1942, in the case of Andrews, 
et ‘al. v. St. Louis Joint Stock Land 
Bank et al., and is payable to per- 
sons who, at the close of business 
on Nov. 20, 1943, are registered 
‘holders of the Receiver’s’ Certifi- 


J.| 


or before + 


|public interest in the acquisition ! 


of real estate bonds, except among | 


| the owners of some of the under- | 
lying properties, a few profes-| 
; sional traders and the immediate 
|customers of the firms specializing 
{in real estate securities. We be-| 
‘lieve that the absence of a more 
active market for this type of| 
security has been due to nothing, 
|else than the lack of dissemination | 
of information concerning their | 
real values and attractive yields. 
How correct we are in 


fact that the 
discussed in this column 
done better in vrice marketwise | 
after information concerning them | 
was published here. 

An example of a bond selling 
far ‘below what the writer be- 
lieves is’its intrinsic value is the 
‘bond known, as 320 East 57th | 
Street Corporation. The bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on the 
land owned in fee located on the 
south side of 57th Street, between | 


majority of issues 


York City, together with the 15- 
story and penthouse apartment 
building erected thereon, contain- 
ing. 313. rooms divided into 91 
apartments of from two to six 
rooms. The small units predomi- 
nate, most of the floors having 
2/4-room. apartments with two 
baths and 4/3-room apartments 
and bath. The small suites are the 
best marketable at the present 
time as is evidenced by the fact 
that the property is currently 
100% rented. Incidentally, the 
property. is free from fuel worries 





‘Customers Brokers 
Ass’n To Hear Talk 
On Inflation 





Brokers. announces that on Tues- 
| day, Nov. 23, Dr. Ivan Wright, 
Professor of Economics, of Brook- 

lyn College, and Benjamin Gra- 
| ham of the Graham-Newman Cor- 
| poration, will address a meeting 
of the Association on ‘Inflation 
and Inflation Hedges.”’ 

On Tuesday, Dec. 14, David B. 
Smith, Director of Research of 
the Philco Corporation, will speak 
on “Electronics.” 

Both meetings will be held in 
the Board of Governors’ Room of 
the New York Stock Exchange at 
3:45 P. m. 
bates as to the adnate: of ibuide: 
coupons and/or checks for’ un- 
‘paid matured interest on regis- 
tered bonds to the Receiver and of 


on, and to all other persons hav- 
ing claims against the bank, which 
are based upon. the aforesaid 
bonds, coupons and checks, if, as, 
and when, such persons deliver 
their. respective obligations to the 
Receiver and make the required 
proof of claim relative thereto.’ 





this as- |‘ 
sumption is best borne out by the | 


have 


First and Second Avenues, New | 


The Association of Customers’ | 


the making of proof of claim there- 


ithe New York Steam Corporation, 
Bonds may be purchased at < 
price that places a value of less 
'than $275,000 for the entire first 
mortgage bond issue, yet the 
property was assessed for 1942-48 
j}at $765,000 and at the time of re- 
| organization of the bond issue 
{during the real estate depression 
year of 1935, the property was ap- 
praised by the Cruikshank Com- 
;pany, one of New York City’s 
leading real estate brokers, at 
£375,000. 
The original bond issue was 
| $925,000, which was reduced by 
‘Sinking Fund operation to $837,700 
by the time reorganization was 
jneeessary. The owners of. the 
| property thought so well of it that 
| they bought and cancelled $100,- 
pees worth of bonds in order to 
retain the equity; bringing the is- 
sue down to -$737,700. Subse- 
| quently, $32,700 more bonds were 
| retired 4 by Sinking Fund operation 
rleaving $705,000 bonds presently 
| outstanding. 
Arrangement is made for fixed 
| interest plus additional interest as 
well. Sinking Fund operation is 
also provided for, earnings per- 
mitting. Fixed rate of interest is 
3% until the issue is reduced to 
$600,000; 312° until reduced to 
$450,000 and 4° thereafter to ma- 
turity ‘Feb. 1,.1952. As much as 
6% interest must be. paid, how- 
ever, if there are enough earnings. 
Actually, the average interest paid 
for the past six years was 3.9% on 
the bonds, or a yield of over 10% 
at current market prices. Pay- 
ments per: $1,000 were as follows: 
1938____$45 1941____$37 
1939____ 40 1942.___ 40 
1940__-- 40 1943-—— 31 
| 


' Regular interest is paid Febru- 
lary and August Ist and the addi- 
| tional interest February Ist. We 
are advised that the drop in pay- 
iment of extra interest February, 
1943. was occasioned by an un- 
usual amount of vacancies (re- 
ported at one time to be as many 
as. 16 apartments) due among 
other reasons to cancellation of 
leasés because of tenants entering 
the armed services. A better ex- 
tra interest payment in February, 
1944, might be hoped for inasmuch 
as the owners informed the writer 
that the property is now 100% 


] 
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Connecticut Brevities 


Continuous machine gun fire has been made possible by an in- 
vention of James A. Hendley of the Russell Manufacturing Company | 


of Middletown. 


placed while the gun is in action. 


A.link attachment eliminates the pause for reload-| annual meeting of the Connecticut | 
ing between firing due to the fact that two or more already-loaded | Security 
belts can be run continuously through the gun. 


These links may be | 





This same. company 
perfected a new shoe-sole mate- 
rial, namely, “trolene-ized, 
leather,” which will shortly have | 
a nation-wide distribution. This 
new sole, developed by Gustav. 
Walters, utilizes parts-of the hide 
formerly not used. Tests prove) 
that these various parts, processed 
by a chemical compound, prove 
comparable to high-grade leather. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. showed 
net earnings of $1,099,880 or $1.07 | 
per share for the period ended | 
Sept. 30, 1943, against $1,656,007 
or $1.65 per share a year ago. The | 
1943 net figure is after a $941,300, 
reserve for contingencies. Taxes 
to Sept. 30, 1943, amounted to) 
$4,683,670 after $481,900 post-war | 
refund credit. The company now | 
operates 24 hours a day, seven} 
days a week. 


Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Division of United Aircraft, to-| 
gether with its licensees, now | 
produces approximately 76° of} 
America’s aircraft propellers! 
which are used by more than 30: 
Army and Navy warplanes. This| 
concern has shown an increase of | 
24 times its September, 1939, out- | 
put. Even at that time Hamiiton ! 
Standard was the largest propeller 
producer in the world. 

Vale & Towne Manufacturing | 
Co. showed net profit of $343,980 | 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30,} 
1943 (after charges and Federal | 
taxes and reserve for renegotia- | 
tion). 
a share on the common, against | 
56 cents for the corresponding | 
quarter a year ago. Net profit! 
for the nine months ending Sept. 
30, 1943, totalled $1,000,932, or) 
$2.06 a share compared with) 
$844,608 or $1.73 for the corre- | 
sponding period in 1942. Federal; 
income taxes and excess profits 
tax provision for the same pe- 
riods were $3,002,797 and $1,970,- 
752, respectively. 


The Hartford-Empire Co. has 
developed a new glass container 
that will mean a substantial sav- | 
ing of tons of vital war materials. | 
This so-called “glascan” 
glass cap and a non-rubber gas- | 
ket which is the result of two) 
years’ research by The Hartford- | 


Empire Co. and its subsidiary, the 


Plax Corp. The results of. their 


| cline 


has a/pook value of $48.28 a share, an 


recently * 


experiments. were handed over, | 
without charge, to the Govern-|} 
ment, the glass industry and the} 
rubber industry as a war-time) 
contribution. It is expected that | 
food packers will market approx- | 
imately 300,000 packed “glascans”’ | 
in the near future. 


Preliminary figures for the nine 
months ended Oct. 2 show a de-| 
in earnings of Bigelow- | 
Sanford Carpet Co. Earnings ‘on | 
the common were approximately | 


139 cents a share against $3 for 


the first nine months of 1942:; 
Sales for the first nine months of | 
this vear show a decline from| 
$31,967,350 in 1942's corresponding | 
period to $27,644,124. 

For the first nine months of this | 
year Southern New England Tele- 


| phone Co. reported net earnings | Gerardi 
| of $2,090,370 against $2,450,216 for |Coburn &, Middlebrook, 66 Pearl 
‘the same period a year ago. On| Street. 


a per share basis, the correspond- | 
ing figures are $5.22 and $6.12. | 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co. of West 
Hartford recently acquired. the! 
Chandler-Evans Corp. of South. 
Meriden. This latter company is 
engaged in the manufacture _of, 
fuel pumps and carburetors for | 
aircraft. Treasury stock of Niles- | 
Bement-Pond Co. was given in| 
exchange for the .-outstanding| 


stock of Chandler-Evans. 


| 
i 
| 
} 


At a recent meeting of the di- | 
rectors of Niles-Bement-Pond Co., ; 
Clayton R. Burt, formerly Presi- | 


This is equal to 70 cents} dent and General Manager, was|~_ 


elected Chairman of the Board, | 
and Charles W. Deeds, President | 
of Chandler-Evans Corp., succeeds | 


| Mr. Burt as President and General | of $21.66 on June 30. 


Manager of Niles-Bement-Pond. | 

The most recent earnjngs ree | 
port of The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co. shows $2.26 a ne for) 
the 12 months ended Sept. 30,| 
compared to $2.58 for the corre- | 
sponding period last year. Taxes) 
increased about 40% or $3.01 a’ 
share against $2.19. 


As of Sept. 30, 1943, The Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Co. had aj 


increase of 92 cents per share over 
the previous quarter. 

* & we 

Deposits of The Hartford Na- 

tional Bank & Trust Co. reached 


Gonn. Traders Ass’n 
Elects Murray Pres. 


HARTFORD, CONN. — At the! 


Public Utility Securities 


Public Service of New Jersey Faces Readjustments 


Public Service, one of the old-time utility leaders of the Big 
ctl Board, has had a run of bad luck marketwise in the past two years. 
_ Association, The company was hard hit by Federal Taxes, which increased from 
Day, Stoddard | $9,368,302 in 1940 to $23,340,435 in 1942 (the increase being equiva- 
Haven, was} lent.to about $2.54 a share on the common stock). Due to the sub- 
stantial capital leverage for the holding company equity, the per- 
centage of the revenue dollar left’ ——_—_—_—_—__—— 
Other. officers chosen were:| for common stockholders dropped |it is conjectured. Doubtless the 
First vice-president, Richard W./| from 12 cents in 1936 to 912 cents |SEC would have to be consulted 
filde, Conning Co. and Ballard,|in 1940 and 4 cents in 1942. Cov- | regarding the new setup, but the 
Hartford: second vice-president, | erage, of fixed charges and pre-| problem might not prove insuper- 
James W. English, Cooley and Co.,;ferred dividends declined from | able, and there should be substan- 
Hartford; secretary - treasurer, | 1.67 in 1936 to 1.27 in 1942, despite | tial savings available in interest 
John E. Graham, Brainard Judd/a 36% gain in revenues. 4 and preferred dividends (though 
& Co., Hartford. Several months ago United Gas | these would be largely absorbed 
Named tothe board of gover- Improvement. as a step in its dis- | by excess profits taxes, for the 
nors' were Andrew L. Takus. Put-/|Solution program, distributed aj|present). United Corp., as the 
nam & Co. Aaron Cook. Putnam |/large block of Public Service to largest stockholder, should be in- 
& Co. Robert C. Calvert. Tifft|its own stockholders (including terested in any plans for stream- 
Bros.. and Henry C. Robinson. H.| United Corp.). At that time it was lining the Public Service setup. 
C.- Robinson & Co.. all of Hart-| anticipated that United Corp.) It has been known for some 
ford. might also offer some of its in- time that both the SEC and the 
creased holdings to its own pre- FPC have been looking over the 
| ferred stockholders—as part of an! Public Service books. Recently 
|exchange tender program — but! the FPC (supported by the local 
|this proved incorrect or prema- | State Commission) dropped its 
| ture. bombshell—a statement that plant 
The Public Service system has account was overstated by some 
been handicapped by having a | $105,000,000 and that a consider- 
huge amount of non-callable | able part of this should be written 
bonds and preferred stock out-|off the books of Public Service 
'standing, with high coupon and Electric & Gas. Chairman Me- 
; ‘dividend rates. Recently, there'Carter announced the company’s 
The Insurance Industry And | have been some rumors that the | intention to fight the orders of the 
: . . | parent company might dissolve by |two commissions through the 
The Anti-Trust Situation | merging with its principal sub- | highest courts having jurisdiction. 
The current issue of “News &|sidiary, Public Service Electric & However, the company, as a pre- 
Views,” prepared by Butler-Huff|Gas. By so doing, it could (pre- caution, plans to set up a capital 


Traders 
Frank J. Murray, 
& Williams. New 
elected president for 
year. 


the ee 





LL 
With Coburn 

& Middlebrook 
(Special ‘to. The Financial Chronicle) 
HARTFORD, CONN.—Henry J. 
is now connected with 


& Co., of California, 210 West Sev-|sumably) retire all four issues of ‘surplus item of $26,205,800 through - 


enth’ Street; Los Angeles, Calif.,j/its own non-callable preferred | reduction of the stated value of 
contains a* most interesting dis-| stock at 100 or less (due to recent common stock from $196,205,800 
cussion of the insurance anti-trust | market declines, two of them are | to $170,000,000. Obviously there 
situdtion up to the present time.| now selling below par). It might) would be no great difficulty in 
Copies of this discussion, together | also be desirable to retire the non- absorbing the full $105,000,000 by 
with interesting developments in;callable Perpetual 6s, secured | making a still further reduction in 
the insurance field, may be had| largely by the 7° preferred stock ‘the value assigned to the no par 
from Butler-Huff & Co., upon! of Public Service Electric & Gas, | common shares, but this might 
request. ‘and cancel the preferred stock. | pave the way for a corresponding 
These senior securities of the cut in the rate base and eventually 
‘parent company aggregate about/a sharp reduction in residential 
'$177.000.000. from which may be rates. While there is no imme- 
deducted the $20,000,000 subsid- diate indication that the local com- 
iary preferred to be cancelled,| mission plans to cut rates, it is 
leaving a net amount of $157,000,- | perhaps the fear of such an out- 
000. How could this best be re- come which prompts the man- 
tired if the company decided to agement to contest the write-offs 
put through a merger plan? De- so vigorousiy. Moreover, the re- 
spite any necessary plant write-- duction would go far toward wip- 
offs, the operating company’s|ing out the equity of the parent 
credit position seems sound enough company’s common stock in the 
to warrant the issuance of a fair- consolidated balance sheet—now 
sized amount of debenture 3°4s or carried at about $142,000,000. 
4s to replace the parent company The FPC blast highlights the ef- 
'Perpetual 6s, and perhaps raise | forts of Federal agencies to force 
‘additional cash. Possibly, how- utilities to eliminate “write-ups,” 
ever. a secured bank loan could|and also to restore so-called 
be worked out more profitably, | “aboriginal cost’— the exact cost 
porate ‘bonds added were: Con- retaining the present 7% stock as|when the plant was built, even 
necticut River Power Co. Ist 3°4s security. \though this may go back to 50 
due - Feb. 15, 1961: Delaware} Some new preferred and com- years for some items, when con- 
Power & Light Ist 3s due Oct.|mon might be tendered along with struction costs and land values 
1, 1973, and Pennsylvania Electric | cash to the holders of the old were only a fraction of present 
Co. Ist 34ss due Sept. 1, 1973. /parent company preferred issues, | (Continued on. page 2014) 


an all-time peak of $175.590,000. 
As of Sept. 30, book value stood 
at $21.77 a share, against a value 


The National Fire Insurance Co. | 
has plans for the organization of | 
a new casualty insurance com- 
pany to write limited lines. 


Recent additions to the List of | 
Legal Investments for Connecticut 
include: Burlington, Vt.; Hagers- 
town, Md:; Kingston, N. Y.; Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Rome, Ga.: Shreveport, La.: Utica, | 
N. Y., and Watertown, N. Y. Cor- 
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“Electronic equipment, production will be stepped up to a | 
$4 billion annual rate between now and the end... | : 
of the year,.War Production Board states.” 

_ — News Item. 
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Ass’n Of S. E. Firms 


Elects Governors 


The Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms, at its annual meet- 
ing held on Nov. 15, unanimously 
elected the following Board of 
Gevernors and Nominating Com- 
mittee, which is the slate proposed 
by the outgoing Nominating Com- 
mittee headed by Albert H. Gor- 
don of Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Board of Governors—(To serve 
for three years): Wm. Wymond 
Cabell, Branch, Cabell & Co., Rich- 
mond; William W. Cumberland, 
Wellington & Co., New York; M. 
Livingston Delafield, Delafield & 
Delafield, New York: Albert P. 
Everts, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Boston; Charles S. Garland, 
Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore: 
M. Donald Grant, Fahnestock & 
Co., New York; James M. Hutton, 
Jr., W. E. Hutton & Co., Cincinnati; 
Joseph Klingenstein, Wertheim & 
Ce., New York; Arthur F. Lind- 
ley, Clement, Curtis & Co., Chi- 
eago; Leonard D. Newborg, Hall- 
garten & Co., New York. (To serve 
fer two years): Sydney P. Brad- 
shaw, Clark, Dodge & Co., New 
York. 

Nominating Committee: Sydney 
P. Clark, E. W. Clark & Co., Phila- 
delphia; F. Dewey Everett, Horn- 
blower & Weeks, New York; Rus- 
sell E. Gardner, Reinholdt & Gard- 
ner, St. Louis; Harold W. McEvoy, 
Winslow, Douglas & McEvoy, New 
Yerk; Reuben Thorson, Paine. 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
cago. 

Approximately 200 seaiahediea of 
the Association attended the meet- 
ing, which was held in the Board 
of Governors’ Room of the Ex- 
change. The new Board of the As- 
. sociation convened in its first 
meeting yesterday (Nov. 17) and 
will also meet today (Nov. 18) in 
_ Richmond, Va., to elect officers of 
the Association for the coming 
year. The three previous meetings 
have been held in New York, St. 


Paul and Boston. 





; Bank. 





}ernment in Occupied Territory. 


Cadillac 3670 


Tele. DE 189 


We Have Trading Markets in 


NU ENAMEL 
PALACE CORPORATION 
SUPERIOR TOOL & DIE CO. 
MILLER TOOL & MFG. CO. 


Baker, Simonds & Co. 


BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 


Private 


wires to Rogers & Tracy, Chicago and Troster, 


Currie & 


Summers, New York 





Michigan 


tion VT loan. 


Brevities 


Top piece of news for the month was the naming of the National | 
k of Detroit and the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. of New 
| York as clearing agents for the giant $250,000,000 Chrysler Corpora- 


Detroit financial circles considered it especially significant be- 
cause this is the largest loan of its type on which an “outside New 





York” bank was a clearing agent.® 
Chrysler’s banking connections 
throughout the country, consisting 


of nearly 100 banks, will partici- | 
pate in the revolving credit which | 


will unfreeze the firm’s working 
capital. 

The credit will be available un- 
til March 2, 1947 and carries the 
usual % of 1% commitment fee 
for the unused portion of the 
credit. 


The Chrysler loan is the largest | 


of the VT variety and is second 
in size only to the General Motors 
billion dollar V loan credit. 


Election of Reginald MacArthur, 
partner of Miller, Kenower & Co.., 
as chairman of the Michigan 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association was announced. 

Other officers are George C. 
Dillman, Harrison, Ripley & Co., 
Inc., Vice-Chairman, and Harrison 
E. Thurston, Watling Lerchen & 
Co., Secretary-Treasurer. 

These officers and Alonzo C. 
Allen, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Fred 
Bargman, Braun, Bosworth & Co.; 
Merle Bowyer, Paine Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis; Douglas H. 
Campbell, First of Michigan Corp.; 
Harold R. Chapel; Crouse, Ben- 
nett, Smith & Co.; William Moore, 
MacDonald, Moore & Co.; Charles 
A. Parcells & Co., ex-officio,and 
Philip K. Watson, Campbell Mc- 
Carty & Co., Inc., Governor of the 
Michigan Group, constitute the 
executive committee. 

MacArthur’s committee appoint- 
ments follow: 

Municipal securities — Douglas 
H. Campbell, chairman; William 
M. Adams, Braun, Bosworth; Har- 
old W. Rademaker, Detroit Trust 
Co.; Jones B. Shannon, Miller, 
Kenower; and Harrison E. Thurs- 
ton. 

Business conduct — Ralph For- 
den, chairman, Watkins & Forden; 
Harold R. Chapel and Betrand 
Leppel, Charles A. Parcells Co. 

Education Merle Bowyer, 
chairman; Ralph A. Crookston, 
Hornblower & Weeks; and Ray H. 
Murray, National Bank of De- 
troit. 

Legislative — William Moore, 
chairman; Willim S. Gilbreath, Jr., 
First of Michigan; and Harry W. 
Crouse, Bennett, Smith & 

Oo. 

Membership—Fred A. Bargman, 
chairman; R. W. Mittel, Paine, 
Webber and Jackson; and Philip 
K. Watson. 





Meetings and Entertainment— 
George C. Dillman, chairman; 
Cyrus H. King, Merrill Lynch; and 
Howard Parshall, Commonwealth 


Publicity — Alonzo C. Allen, 
chairman; Ray W. Davis; E. H.J 
Rollins & Sons; and Wayne Spade, 
Merrill Lynch. 


* * * 

The Bond Club of Detroit has 
elected H. Russell Hastings to the 
board to fill the vacancy created 
by the appointment of Charles C. 
Bechtel of H. V. Sattley as cap- 
tain of the Allied Military Gov- 





There was considerable 
in the Detroit unlisted 


Gossip: 
interest 


market in Trenton Valley Distil- | 


lers common. The company was 
reorganized about two years ago 


|} and now manufactures industrial 
Trade circles hear that) 
a three-year contract was signed | 


alcohol. 


with a chemical company whereby 
that company would purchase the 
wheat germ, which is removed 
prior to conversion into alcohol. 
Trenton Valley is now operated 
by Boekeler Associates under a 
contract which extends six months 
beyond the duration of the war. 


Stockholders of Detrola Corp. 
| and International Machine Tool of 
Cleveland were told of plans to 
merge the two companies into the 
International Detrola Corpora- 
tion, last. week. , 


International would issue an 
additional 152,000 shares and De- 
trola stockholders would receive 
one share for each 1.8 shares now 
held. When completed, Interna- 
tional would have 490,000 shares 
outstanding. 


Detrola stockholders 
Detroit on Nov. at. 


Fd 


a I of W. H. Maxwell 
as general sales manager of the 
Wolverine Tube division of Calu- 
met & Hecla, was announced in 
Detroit by Vice-President Otto Z. 
Klopsch. 

At the same time he promoted 
R. F. Moody to assistant general 
sales ee 


vote in 


On the himkine hdl: deposits 
of Michigan’s 25 largest banking 
institutions expanded over a 
quarter billion dollars during the 
third quarter, plus the first 18 
days of October, totaling $2,840,- 
000,000. 

For the year through Oct. 
the rise was $522,259,000,000. 


Doremus & Co. Adds 
Edwin Gahan To Staff 


William H. Long, Jr., President 
of Doremus & Company an- 
nounces that in further expanding 
the Public Relations Department 
of that agency, Edwin F. Gahan, 
formerly of the New York Times, 
has become associated with the 
New York office, 120 Broadway. 
Mr. Gahan was a member of the 
business news staff of the New 
York Times for 3% years. 


George Currier Opens 


COLUMBUS, -OHIO—George Ks: 
Currier is engaging in the invest- 
ment business as an individual 
dealer from offices at 997 Mt. 


Vernon Avenue. He was formerly 
a partner in the firm of Koch & 
Currier which has been dissolved. 
Associated with Mr. Currier will 
be William A. Schoellkopf and 
Harry A. Miller, both previously 
with Koch & Currier. 


18, 


| Co., 
| and Trust Co., 
| the hosts. 





Jerome S. Hess Awarded Aztec Eagle 


Jerome S. Hess, of the law firm of Hardin, 


Hess & Eder, has 


been awarded the Aztec Eagle by the Mexican Government in recog- 


| Minister 
| University Club. John B. Glenn, 
and Frederick E. Hasler, 


PRESENTATION 
Reading from left to right: 


Chairman of 
and President of the Pan 


| nition of valuable services he has rendered as counsel to Mexico 
| entailing financial and legal problems of international importance. 
| Presentation of the award was made by the Hon. Rafael de la Colina, 
of Mexico to the United States, 


at a reception at the 
President of Pan American Trust 
the Continental Bank 
American Society, were 


OF AZTEC EAGLE TO JEROME S. HESS 


Hon. Eduardo Suarez, Minister of Finance of Mexico; 


Jerome S. Hess, of the law firm of Hardin, Hess & Eder, New York City; 
Hon. Rafael de. la Colina, Mexican Minister. 


Hasler Urges Newspapers Unite In Post- War 
Demand to End Nationalism—Stresses Free Press 


The newspapers of the American nations were urged on Nov. 3 
by Frederick E. Hasler, President of the Pan American Society, to 
unite in demanding of the peace conference that there be “‘an end to 
selfish nationalism and special privilege and the beginning of an 
era in which the principle of ‘live and let live’ shall guide nations 


2? 


and people alike. 
pendence and freedom 
flourish in a country which does 
not permit freedom of the press.” 
Addressing a luncheon, given by 
the society at the Waldorf Astoria 


Hotel in New York City, in honor 
of a group of journalists from | 
'rifice even life itself, if necessary. 


Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, 
Nicaragua and El Salvador who 
have made a tour of American 
war centers, Mr. Hasler, who 
presided, said: 


“The newspapers have a deep) 


responsibility in the designing of 
the kind of a world we are going 
to live in after the war ends. That 
responsibility is to accurately re- 
flect and interpret to the Peace 
Conference what is in the minds 
and hearts of the people—the 
soldierson the battlefront, the 
toilers if the factories, the moth- 


|ers in our homes—in regard to 


the world of tomorrow. 
“True, the free press of the 


| world will not have an official 


delegate at the peace table, but 
nevertheless it will be an invis- 
ible power behind the scenes 
voicing the protest of the common 
people against further exploita- 
tion and presenting their demands 
for the policing of the world to 
prevent further outbreaks of in- 
ternational gangsterism and for 
equal opportunity to enjoy a high- 
er standard of living. 

“The newspapers of the Amer- 
ican nations taken as a whole are 
the mightiest champions of peace 
and freedom and equal oppor- 
tunity in the world today. Their 
combined voice can exert a great- 
er influence at the peace table 
than that of any statesman, be he 
even a Roosevelt or a Churchill. 
Let this voice ring loud and clear 
to demand the end to selfish na- 
tionalism and special privilege 
and the beginning of an era in 
which the principal of ‘live and 
let live’ shall guide nations and 
people alike!” 

Mr. Hasler further said: 

“Like our own country, these 
nations won their independence 


At the same time Mr. 


Hasler declared that “inde- 





cannot® 
ithe hard way. 





In the light of our 
past experiences we know that the. 
precious thing we call freedom is 
secured only at great cost and that 
its preservation calls for eternal 
vigilance and the courage to sac- 


“Being experienced journalists 
and familiar with the interna- 
tional scene, our guests know all 
too well that independence and 
freedom cannot flourish in a coun- 
try which does not permit free- 
dom of the press. Once this free- 
dom is curbed—and it can be 
curbed only by show of force and 
military power, as I regret to say, 
is currently the case in one of the 
Pan American nations—once this 
takes place order and democracy 
give way to unrest and revolt 
against oppressive use of govern- 
mental authority. 

“To my mind, an attempt to 
curb the-freedom of the press in 
any of th American republics is 
as dangerous to the stability of 
the government as the waving of 
a red flag in the face of a bel- 
ligerent bull is dangerous to the 
life and limb of the flag-waver. 
Either is an open invitation to dis- 
aster. Not only must we have 
a strong and critical press, but 
one which can lift itself above 
petty politics and personal jeal- 
ousies. 

Newspapers today are the most. 
potent force for shaping human 
destiny’ that the world has ever 
known. “Their editorial columns 
wield an influence which is 
eagerly sought by those _ inter- 
ested in’ the common good and 
equally feared by those who seek 
special privileges.” - 


Lehigh Valley Interesting 


Raymond & Co., 148 State St., 
Boston, Mass., have prepared an 
interesting new discussion of the 
Lehigh Valley 4s of 2003. Copies 
of this memorandum may be had 
upon request. 
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NASD Seen Enforcing Profit Limitation Decree 
Despite Avalanche @f Gpposition | 


(Continued from page 1991) 


JUDGE OF HIS OWN POSITION IN THESE MATTERS HE'D} 
BETTER GET OUT OF BUSINESS. As an illustration, let me show | 
you a series of trades I made with one of my clients. Notice the) 
profits I made in some cases. I am proud to admit that percentage- 
wise they amounted to very much more than 5%. But also notice | 
that the customer has enjoyed an appreciation in the value of his} 
holdings that is far and above the generai average. This sort| 
of thing just didn’t happen, it wasn’t an accident. There was thought, ' 
planning, investigation, and years of training behind the analysis | 
of these particular securities WHICH PROMPTED RECOMMEN - | 
DATION TO THE CLIENT. Here is a list of speculative, iow-priced | 
securities I sold to this client: 
Sold 

to Client 


Approx. | 
Price Today | 
lin 16 
2\o 5 
7 27 
12 51 

1% 5 

Now compare the above results with a hypothetical case such 
as the following: Assume that a dealer opens an account and let 
us assume for the sake of argument that he sells this customer 
$10,000 worth of securities. He makes a gross of 2% or $200. So 
far so good. Eventuaily these investments turn out to be un- 
profitabie and they decline in value about 20%. Our dealer then 
goes back and trades those securities he originally sold for others 
and makes another 2%, or another $160 gross. He’s made a total 
of $360 at 2%, and according to this latest ruling of the N. A. S. D. 
Board of Governors everything’s just too. perfect for words to 
describe. But the CUSTOMER IS OUT $2,000 or 20% of his prin- 
cipal. In fact, if this dealer were careless enough, or sufficiently 
inefficient and callous toward the welfare of his client so that he 
continued to trade his customer in and out of various securities 
(ALL ON A 2% BASIS) he might eventually cause his customer to 
lose practically all of his original investment, AND UNDER SUCH 
A RULING IT STILL WOULD BE PERFECTLY OK JUST AS 
LONG AS HE DID IT AT THE RATE OF 2% PER TRANSACTION. 

Arbitrary limitation of profits in actual practice cannot work. 
In theory such a procedure sounds fine, but it is contrary to every 
concept of individuai responsibility, personal integrity and the rights 
of every American citizen to buy what he pleases, and sell it to 
his customers at a price he thinks WILL CAUSE HIS CUSTOMER 
TO RETURN AGAIN AND DO BUSINESS WITH HIM IN THE 
FUTURE. A satisfied customer is what counts—no arbitrary limitation 
upon profits can bring this about. Personal integrity, knowledge 
of the securities you sell, and your own conscience are the only 
guides to fair dealing. Any other artificial rules are silly. 


DEALER NO. 18 


It is not our intention to direct our criticism solely toward the 
“5% Profit Limitation Decree” until we know more about its in- 
tended application. 

The letter containing the “decree’’ was too vague for the daver- 
age broker-dealer to interpret all of its implications with reasonable 
accuracy. 

The average broker-dealer firm, excluding selling group partici- 
pants, concerns itself largely with the following four types of trans- 
actions: 


1. Agency. 
2. Transactions that develop as a-result of solicitation and service 
without benefit of option or commitment. 

Transactions that develop as a result of solicitation and service 
and are confirmed from long position or against options. 
Transactions that develop as securities are sold to make pos- 

sible certain transactions in classes two and three. 


The problem arises as to where the 5% applies. 

The method used to arrive at the 5% conclusion was an obvious 
“easy out’ and contributes directly to the vagueness and confusion 
of the decree. 

Unlike many of our well and favorably known broker-dealers 
we hold to the opinion that, as an industry, we must have maximum 
fixed spreads or percentages based on cost or market on all principal 
transactions and it is our considered judgment that we will have no 
“peace of mind”’ within the industry until we are all operating under 
“fixed maximums.” 

Our leadership is quite capable of making or causing to be made, 
a comprehensive survey of this vital situation with proper emphasis 
on the problems of the small broker-dealer, and, free from pressure 
from any source, should arrive at a conclusion that will stand the 
light of scrutiny and reason. 

It is therefore our hope that the Board of Governors of the 
NASD will rescind or hold in abeyance the 5% limitation decree 
pending a conclusion based on a more thorough study. 


DEALER NO. 19 


Marvin & Co. of Philadelphia give us their permission to publish 
the following letter, which they sent to Henry G: Riter, 3rd, Chair- 
man of the National Association of Securities Dealers: 


Referring to your notice, published on Oct. 25th, setting forth 
the Board of Governors’ conclusions in the matter of setting limits 
on profits taken by securities dealers, members of the Association. 


It would seem to me that your method of arriving at your per- 
centages, upon which you base your conclusions, is wrong in that you 
include many large firms that are, at least part of the time, whole- 
salers for many small firms and who constantly give the lion’s share 
of concessions or mark-ups to the smaller firms, in recognition of the 
fact that it costs more in any business to retail than to wholesale. 


There are thousands of small dealers who would be forced out 
of business if they were limited to a gross spread which in larger 
firms yields a much greater net than many times the same gross 
would yield small dealers, 


With no intention to question the integrity or honesty of purpose 
of the Association’s Board and Committees, I believe that a division 
of “NASD” should be formed to consist exclusively of small over- 
the-counter firms; so that men of like business standing and philoso- 
phy could approach the Association’s problems more realistically and 
in consultation and cooperation with larger “member” firms, would 


Cost Me 
M.O.P. 5% (serial) pha aS Vg 
Botany Worsted A_-__-_~_-- 2 
St. Paul K.C. S.L. 414/41- 6 
Choc. Okla. Gulf 5/52 Ringe a 10 
Bendix Home Appl. Com.-_--- q 
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3. 
4. 





accomplish your avowed purpose with little or 
legitimate dealer. 


DEALER NO. 20 


Am I wrong in the assumption that the NASD is an organization 
of the dealer by the dealer and for the dealer, or is it an adjunct of 
the New Deal philosophy of business. 

Must we construct defenses against ourselves? 


DEALER NO. 21 


I would like to take this opportunity to congratulate you on/| 


what you are trying to do for us—the little dealers—but I am afraid 
it is a voice crying in the wilderness since, for some time, I have 
felt that the NASD is guilty of over-stepping its bounds and, in its 


over-zealous solicitude for the buying’ public, betraying the little | 
deaier, who had every desire and intention of abiding by the rules | 


and practices of fair play, wanting only reasonable profits and con- 
fidence and faith in the organization of which we are members. 
Thanking you for splendid championship for our cause. 
P. S.—Should you use this expression of my views, I do not wish 
to have my name used. 


DEALER NO. 22 


Recently I was charged by the NASD for making exorbitant 
profits, and was called to a hearing before the governors of this 
district on October 8. I have just received their detision in my case, 
and they fined me a nominal amount. 

Their main point of contention was not so much the amount of 
profits charged as it was the customer relation. They stressed the 
point in a case where, for instance, I bought a stock at 85% and sold 
at 89%, whether, had the customer known I was making four points, 
it wouid have beén satisfactory to him. 

I believe your-contention that the small dealer cannot operate 
on 5% is fully justified, although I do feel that there are many abuses 
in the brokerage business among the small dealers, and it would be 
much better for ali of us if the business were done on a reasonable 
basis. I do not feel any ill will toward the NASD for my particular 
case, inasmuch as I expostulated with my salesman many times for 
taking what I thought were too large profits. These profits ranged 
up to 25% in an exceptional case on a $2 stock, but in the main, 
profits were held around ten to twelve per cent. As a resuit of this 
NASD interference, I have restricted my business entirely to invest- 
ment trusts. When I take in a security for sale, I do it at net cost. 

Please do not use my name. 


DEALER NO. 23 


Most of our business is in Municipal Bonds so the 5% markup 
would seem like a tremendous profit to us. For that reason I am not 
in a position to judge whether or not 5% or 10% markup is justified 
by stock dealers; however, I am firmly convinced that the attempts 
by the NASD and the SEC to regulate business are prompted more 
by the desire of the men in those organizations to obtain more power 
than their desire to protect the public, and I hope that you will 
stay in*there and fight them until the battle is won. 

Won’t it*'be a wonderful day when you can again speak of the 
United States Government without using all the letters of the alpha- 
bet and speak of the men at the head of the Government without 
using hell and damn? 


DEALER NO. 24 


I have been following with great interest the battle you are put- 
ting up against what you call “the profit limitation decree of the 
NASD.” and I am not sure that I am totally in sympathy with your 
approach to the question. I have. not discussed this with any one 
else, but it has always seemed to me that the NASD was trying to 
work out some sort of self-regulation that would forestall the SEC 
from forcing investment dealers to handle all over-the-counter trans- 
actions on an agency basis. 

Ours is a very small firm, but it has always been our policy to 
limit our profits on unlisted transactions to 5% or less. It seems to me 
that the cases in which a profit of over 5% would be justified are 
very rare, except on transactions involving very small amounts of 
money. 

I am writing you this letter only because you seem to be count- 
ing noses on this question, and I should like to be counted among 
those who are inclined to favor the policy as set forth by the NASD 
as an alternate preferable to having our business put under further 
restriction by the SEC. 


DEALER NO. 25 


We are in thorough sympathy with the “Chronicle’s” fight against 
the profit limitation decree of the NASD. 

It appears that an insurmountable obstacle would be placed in 
the pathway of the small dealer. 


P. S.—We prefer that our name not be used in connection with 
the above. 


DEALER NO. 26 


I have read with a great deal of interest your two articles 
appearing in the last two issues, and it seems to me that the only 
way out for the small dealers is to form an association of their own. 

As stated in your last article, the large dealer is dependent to 
a large extent on the many small dealers scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the country in the distribution of his under- 
writings, and in the marketing of over-the-counter securities he spe- 
cializes in. The small dealers are certainly in the majority, so there 
is no reason why they should be dictated to by the large ones, and 
especially by the autocratic policies of the NASD. 

Just what good has the NASD been to the small dealer? We 
have belonged to it ever since it started, so we have paid in a lot in 
the way of dues but fail to find where it has been worth five cents 
to our business, during all this time. We fail to see wherein it has 
accomplished the things for which it was ereated. It has no doubt 
done some good, as it would be difficult to spend all of the money 
that it has received in dues without bringing about some things of 
value to the industry, but by far the larger portion of anything ac- 
compiished was for the benefit of the large dealer. 

If a poll were taken of the industry and all the dealers replied 
honestly to the following questions, what do you think their answers 
would be, especially the small dealers? 

“Enumerate fully the benefits you have received from belonging 
to the NASD? Do you feel these benefits have equaled, or exceeded, 
the dues you have paid in, and the time and trouble taken?” 


In our honest and considered opinion your paper has done much | 


(Continued on page 1998) 


no hardship to any 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTE— From time to time, in this space, 
| there will appear an article which we hope 
| will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 

This is number seven of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
NEW YORK 


History 


Maybe a lot of our readers are like 
some friends of ours who, during a 
recent discussion, were equally di- 
vided on one point. 

One preferred Bourbon, and the 
other, Rye. But, neither knew how 
these two American whiskies got their 
start—Bourbon in the South, and 
Rye in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


When the first settlers came to 
Virginia they were initiated into the 
use of a new food product—maize. 
Maize, or corn, was grown by the 
Indians as a provender crop in the 
neighborhood of the first Virginia 
colonies. They introduced it to the 
colonists, who made it one of their 
staples. 


When the land was cleared, con- 
siderable corn was raised and a sur- 
plus developed in possession of the 
millers who were paid with part of 
the crop for grinding the grain into 
flour. Eventually these millers dis- 
covered that their surplus corn could 
be more easily stored in liquid form 
than in the grain, so they distilled it. 
They made whiskey. 


Later on, in the days of Daniel 
Boone and Henderson, when the 
restless Virginians went westward 
across the mountains to seek new 
‘homes, in what is now known as Ken- 
tucky, they took corn with them and 
continued their early Virginia prac- 
tices. Then Bourbon County in Ken- 
tucky was born, and it became fa- 
mous for its distilleries. The whiskey, 
made from corn, became known as 
Bourbon whiskey. It is still famous. 





Pennsylvania became a favorite 
territory for early German immi- 
grants. Rye was their favorite bread. 
So, when they came to the new 
world, they brought rye with them. 
It was planted and milled, like corn 
in Virginia, and the surplus was 
made into whiskey. 

Maryland, too, became a producer 
of this type of alcoholic beverage, 
and then followed a preference for 
rye in the central and northeastern 
colonies. 

Corn made the trek westward with 
the Virginians, and it became a 
staple food crop throughout the 
South and Southwest and far West. 
These became known as Bourbon 
territories. 


But, during the past few years, 
great progress has been made in the | 
field of blended whiskies. Many of 
these whiskies have no definite Rye 
or Bourbon characteristics, and yet 
are very popular with those who 
have preferred Rye or Bourbon. 


The skillful blender is responsible 
for what appears to be an unmistak- 
able trend to the lighter blends. He 
has discovered that people today, 
eat lighter food, wear lighter cloth- 
ing, prefer lighter tobaccos. So, he 
strives skillfully to create light, pal-: 
atable blended whiskies which have 
a universal appeal. 

The next time you enjoy your 
drink of fine blended whiskey, re- 
member that a lot of pains have 
been taken to please your very mod- 
ern, sensitive tastebuds. 


MARK MERIT 
of Schenley Distillers Corp. 
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NASD Seen Enforcing Profit Limitation Decree 
Despite Avalanche Of Opposition 


(Continued: from page 1997) 
more in behalf of the small dealer, and for his protection, than the 
NASD has ever done. Then just why should he be “forced” to pay 
in his dues vear after year? The only reason is that he “must” in 
order to do business with the big dealer and participate in his 
underwritings and distributions. This is neither just or equitable. 

f you publish the enclosed letter in the Chronicle, please do not 
use our name or state the city. Just say “an Indiana Dealer. 

The writer has just and sufficient reasons for disiiking the one- 
sided and autocratic methods employed by the NASD. There 
nothing helpful, or fair, or just or equitable about them. I speak 
from experience I assure you, and can prove everything I say. 


is 


DEALER NO. 27 

Ve wish to congratulate you on your demonstration of courage 
and desire for fair play in the phamplet just issued by you, being a 
reprint from the article in your paper under date of November 4 
“CAN THE SMALL DEALER IN SECURITIES BE FORCED OUT 
OF BUSINESS IN DEFIANCE OF THE WILL OF CONGRESS.” 

The writer has been asking himself for quite some time now, 
“Was the NASD Inc. created to help the security dealer or to make 
his business more technical and troublesome.” 

After having our dues increased, for what I don’t know, it would 
be rather disastrous if the Association is responsible for a cut in our 
earnings at a time when we are still hopeful of making up for some 
of the losses we have suffered in recent years. 

DEALER NO. 28 
We received your undated letter, enclosing a reprint of article 
the “Chronicle” of Nov. 4 in regard to recent NASD letter. 
ask for an expression of opinions on the subject and you 


in 
You 


indicate that The Chronicle is leading in a movement “to defeat this | 


scheme.” Therefore, we give you our views briefly as follows: 


you call the NASD letter a “5% profit limitation decree.” It is not a 
5% profit limitation and it is not a decree. 
Also, you imply that the interpretation of a rule, as given jin 


improper manner. We do not agree with this viewpoint and we 


maintain that the facts in the situation contradict it very effectively. | 


The caption of your article is in itself a “red herring” apparently 


therewith. 

Your article also gives the impression that a large number of 
dealers “are thoughly aroused,” etc. 
viewpoint is not in accordance with the facts. 


matter, because we believe it would serve no useful purpose. 


parted from the high standards which were maintained by The 
‘ Chronicle for so many years past. 

partisan propaganda pure and simple, rather than reporting financial 
. news and unbiased opinions. (Editor’s Note—This letter was writ- 


ten by a Governor of the NASD.) 


DEALER NO. 29 
It is indeed gratifying to see you take up the fight for the small 
dealers regarding the new NASD 5% profit limitation. My partner, 
who is now in the Army, and I have been in this business for a long 
time, and over the years have gathered together a clientele who, for 
_ the most part, are very loyal, even to the extent that they seem to 
feel that we should be the ones to determine what the fair profit on 
a transaction should be. 
Our transactions are all probably “riskless,”’ 
_ we never buy anything unless we think we know where we can sell 


it; but even so, we seem to get “stuck” with something every so) 
One year, during the last half of the year, we lost all the! 


often. 
. profits of the first six months’ work. 


We have become quite versatile in our dealings with our clients: | 


we help them with their Income Tax Returns; cash their coupons 
and at times even make out their wills, ail without charge. 
Whenever we sell securities to our clients, it is always with the 


understanding that we will watch them and keep them posted—we) 


ourselves doing most of the worrying. 
Better not use our name. 


successful, we don’t want to be eliminated first. 
DEALER NO. 30 


concerning the NASD ‘attempt to curb profits. 
The communication sent to dealers seems to reach the conclusion 


that a definite limitation of profits is not practicable. It is true that | 


the survey seems to show that a 5% profit as a ceiling would be in 
line with the general practice. 
quate, except, possibly, for small items, and our report to the NASD 
covering 30 days business brought forth no comment. 

ae” We are disturbed by the tendency on the part of the SEC to 
insist on a disclosure of profit on unlisted items which, to the aver- 
age customer, would seem out of line however reasonable it might 
' be, especially in relation to the net. 


_ We are also in fuil sympathy with your attempt to oppose legis- | 
lation sponsored by any commission without authorization from | 


_ Congress. i]. : iY 


DEALER NO. 31 

Please be advised that we do not wish to have our ndme used 
in this matter. 

We are against the profit limitation decree. I do feel, however. 
that it is wrong for dealers to make excess profits. A few unscrup- 
ulous dealers have done so, and this has undoubtedly hurt the rest 
et sag. 7 know one dealer who made 25 points on a bond, selling it 
to an aged widow, buying the bond at the market price of around 
_45 and selling it immediately to her at 70, on the same day when 

the market price remained around 45. 

_ Someone should have authority to prevent anything of that’ 
‘ Kind. Previous to the SEC and.the NASD the Attorney General’s 
office of the State of New York and the State Commissions of other 


| limitation as inadequate compensation in many cases. 


ae : ; ; UY | defense 
- intended to arouse opposition, and it certainly raises a question which | 
is not justified by the contents of the letter or any facts connected | 


We believe this impression or | 
: z ; , | to overcome the 
It is not our desire to go into any lengthy discussion of the! 
How- |, 
ever, we simply desire to add that it appears your paper has de- | 


You now seem to be engaging in| 


| mental body. 


to the extent that) 


tou There is obviously a well-organized 
move on to eliminate the small dealers, and as long as they may be, 


‘ ice. However, the communication does 
not seem to establish that ceiiing. In our own case it would be ade-| 








States could take action against a dealer where practices of thi 
nature were reported. 

Between the unconscionable profit quoted above and. no profit 
on a security is a figure which would be considered fair among most 
dealers. 

A dealer doing an institutional business could not make an 
excessive profit if he tried, because his institutions are very careful 
themselves on price. The same holds true of a very large private 
investor. Furthermore, blocks of stocks and bonds sold to large 
buyers, although carrying a small profit, show a large profit in 
the aggregate on account of the size of the sale. 

In other words, if you sell a bond to a man, making 4 points, 
or 
sale with only half a point, or $125.00, profit. There may be just 
as much and possibly more work in selling the one bond as there 
was in selling the 25 bonds. For this reason, an investment house 
which is doing a private investor business, such as our own, could 
not follow certain accounts investing only $500 or $1,000 at a time 
if we were limited to the scale of profit existing for larger institu- 
tional buyers. The result would be we would not be allowed to 
cover such small buyers and they would not be followed by any 
reputable house which would be limited in its profit to a figure 
making. such solicitation impossible, on account of the expense. 

Most dealers feel that a 10% limit and 5 points maximum 
markup is sufficient in any case to cover small or large accounts of 
any nature. I[ think that 10% and a maximum of 4 points would be 
enough. 

| do believe that 5% ona straight sale is not large enough, unless 
there is a trade and up to 5% is allowed on both sides of the trade. 

As a matter of fact. every good dealer knows that large 
profit spreads on business simply put an umbrella over com- 
petition. If you make an excessive profit on a customer, that 
customer is usually gone, or the loss of good will is such that 
you will do a decreased amount of business and you will be 
checked carefully as to your prices on subsequent business. 

Of course, the smaller the profit, the more active the account 
becomes because the quicker profits are set up in the account and 


a 2 al ; | investors like to take profits. 
In the first place, in our opinion, you misrepresent the facts when | 


In summing up, I wish to state that I am against this 5% profit 
I believe a 
in the case of most dealers and I would not 


10% limit is sufficient 


¥ a : , | object to a limit of that amount. 
the NASD letter, was put over on the membership in an illegal or | 


NO. 32 
for its fearless and thorough 
but of the American 


DEALER 
{ want to commend the “Chronicle” 
not only of the securities business, 
Democratic Tradition. 
I have read both the Memorial to the Senate by Benjamin M. 
Anderson and your editorial regarding the “5% Profit Limitation.” 
From my own observation I would characterize the American 
Public as being’ a crazy race; we always go to extremes. In order 
“evils of liquor” we had prohibition. This law 
made us all criminals and scofflaws and finally, when an attempt 
was made to énforce the unpopular law, we repealed it. 
. We apparently have the same situation with securities. 
was a need for regulation but the regulatory board, in the usual 
bureaucratic manner has gone berserk and has done more to hurt 


, theMinancial growth of the country than any other single govern- | 
I do not think that the securities business, both trad- | 
| ing and underwriting, should be irresponsible but | think we should 
| have regulation by law and not by individuals. 


and security dealers would do well to try to accomplish this. Labor, 


the farmers and others are represented in Washington and we should | 


not be ashamed to pursue the same policy. 

Under date of June 25, 1942, you published a letter that I wrote 
regarding the NASD. At that time I was not a member and I am 
happy to relate I am not a member now. It was my opinion that 
the NASD was trying to force the small dealer out of business and 
it seems to be pursting that policy with a great deal of vigor. As 
an offshoot, and really a branch of the SEC, the NASD is also resort- 
ing to regulation by individuals and not by law. In view of its 
origin and sponsorship, this is not surprising. 

I can end this letter no more appropriately than [ did the one 
referred to above; WHY DO WE HAVE AN NASD? 


DEALER NO. 35 


I am glad of the opportunity to express to you my views about 
the attempt of the NASD to limit profits of dealers. 

1.. Is it true that the NASD is dominated by its officers who 
represent stock exchange firms? 


2. Is this whole agitation part of an attempt to curtail the 


| over-the-counter business by exchange houses? 


3. Why did the NASD include principal sales of listed secur- 


oe : | ities in their compilation showing 71% of the sales carried a profit 
1 am writing concerning your article in the November 4th issue. 


of under 5%? If they did, were they concealing the true figure on 
over-the-counter business? 

4.. What percentage of the transactions came from stock ex- 
change houses’? What percentage included municipal and other low- 
profit bonds? 

5. Why do they not furnish the members who pay the dues a 
complete break-down of these profit items? 

6. Is the main idea of this profit limitation to protect the pub- 
lic? Then why is it fair to charge the public 9% on purchases of 
investment trust shares? 

7. Is the main idea on the other hand, to allow a fair profit 
to the dealers? Then why not find out their average cost of doing 
business, according to volume turned over? 

8. 
from entering the investment business? Will the 

These questions will show you the way I am looking at this 
profit limitation, as well as many of my friends in the business. 

-Please do not publish my name to this letter, I am ashamed to 
say that, but under present conditions of the NASD and SEC, they 


-can make it too tough for a small dealer to dare to oppose them 
openly.—_A SMALL BUT HONEST DEALER. 


DEALER NO. 34 


First I wish to thank you for fighting the battles for the small 
dealers. You did this when the NASD tried to put most of us out 
of business by putting a $5,000 capitalization on each of us in order 
to remain in business as a member of their association. As this was 
against the Constitution, of course, the SEC threw it out. Now comes 

(Continued on page 2000) 


$40.00, that does not compare to the profit made on a 25-bond | 


There | 


Is it a healthy thing to discourage and penalize’small firms | 
public gain or| 
| lose in the long run from lack of competition? iAH 


Ouismarting Inflation 


(Continued from first page) 
“some’”’ time beyond, to be fi- 
nanced presumably on _ the 
Same pattern as at present 
We also expect the banking 
channels of commercial and 
consumers’ credit to re-open 
adding more fuel to the fire 
It is safe to assume that be- 
fore stabilization is accom- 
plished, a total volume ot 
$300 to $350 billions of pur- 
chasing power, or at least $2,- 
900 to $3,000 per capita wil 
darken our financial horizon 
The estimate may have to be 
'raised if the end of the “du- 
ration” should be more than 
two years ahead, or if prices 
'should rise substantially in 
the meantime. 

It is the largest volume of 
|purchasing power, total or 
| per capita, that has ever been 
j}accumulated by any nation 
'far out of proportion to the 
‘monetary inflation that 
|sweeps other countries. As a4 
_matter of fact, in its size and 
tempo, this process outdoes 
_anything the Germans did in 
| the heyday of their record in- 
'flation. The way to measure 
inflations in different cur- 
'rencies is by translating the 
'available amount of purchas- 
‘ing power into comparable 
_terms. Let us assume, for the 
.sake of comparison, that the 
| dollar is worth only about 
|1/60th of a standard ounce of 
'gold—-the approximate level 
|at which dollar notes sell now. 
on the free markets of Bom- 
Alexandria, Buenos 


bay, 
Aires, Lisbon, etc.—thus re- 
‘ducing the “real”’ value of the 
[ think Professor | 


| Anderson’s comments very constructive and the banks, exchanges, | OUtstanding dollar volume to 


roughly $100 billions (at $35 
per ounce of gold). The vol- 
ume of inflated German 
money in circulation, includ- 
ing giro-deposits in the 
Reichsbank and on_ postal 
checking accounts, reached 
its peak value of some 26 bil- 
lion gold-marks, i.e., 40 bil- 
lion paper-marks at a gold 
price of 138% of par, at the 
end of September, 1918, 
equivalent to $11.3 billions. 
It declined from there on. 
(The depreciation of the cur- 
rency progressed from that 
point. faster than ‘money 
printing” did.) In other words, 
we have already accumulated 
eight times more purchasing 
power—dormant as it may be 
at present — than Germany 
ever did. Unless the dollar 
depreciates from here on, 
which we do not expect, we 
may have ere long a 15 or 20 
times “bigger and better” 
monetary volume than the 
German printing press has 
ever been able to produce. 
So far, however, the mone- 
‘tary flood did not succeed in 
|breaking the psychological 
| dams which protect our price 
system. The rise of prices 
_that has occurred is far less 
pronounced than in the last 
war, and certainly bears no 


/proportion to the growth of 
'volume in actual and poten- 
tial purchasing power. It is 
easily explained by war-time 
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shortages and related phenom- 
ena, which are temporary 
by nature and may disappear 
when the war is over. But the 
accumulated mass of money is 
going to stay with us. So will 
the problem: whether or not 
the inflated monetary volume 
will some day ignite the price 
system. Or can one “‘control’’ 
a monetary inflation of such 
dimensions? 

Two Sets of Problems 

Two sets of problems face 
us under these circumstances. 
One has to do with stopping 
the flood: balancing the na- 
tional budget. The other has 
to do with absorbing the pur- 
chasing power accumulated 
by that time. Balancing the 
budget is a preliminary to! 
stabilization proper, which 
has to be brought about by 
the additional process olf 
“neutralizing” the vast 
amount of prefabricated pur- 
chasing power. The two prob- 
lems are closely interrelated, 
but the first, remote as it may 
seem, is by a long shot easier 
to accomplish than the sec- 
ond. If the first is burdened 
with the unpleasant prospect 
of a deflation, the second 
might have even more seri- 
ous economic and social im- 
plications. It is the second 
one, in particular, which | 
makes all talk about “con-' 
trolled inflation” futile. 

Inflation may be controlled, | 
as it has been time and again, | 
when the increase in mone- | 


tary volume is easily absorbed | 
by the economic system be- | 


cause of the willingness of the | 
public, and of business, to| 
“hoard” liquidity. But after | 
enormous liquid holdings 
have been piled up, and the 
cash. savings of the nation | 
reach far beyond what the 
public cares to hold perma- 
nently, control by monetary 
manipulations becomes inef- 
fective. Small wonder that 
the Controlled Inflation talk 
of the 1930’s has almost van- | 
ished from the intellectual | 





1790, the orators assured the 
public that every livre was 
five-fold secured by the 2,000 
million livres worth of landed 
domain confiscated by the 
revolutionary government. As 
a matter of fact, the ‘‘mort- 
gage’’ turned out to be even 
better than that, land values 
rose promptly as did all other 
values, creating the ‘need’”’ 
for more money, and a run- 
away inflation was the re- 
sult. The same crude idea and 
the same arbitrary valuation 
of the assets of the nation— 
including those underground 


-underlies Mr. Eccles’ recent 
oratory to the same effect. 

in a more sophisticated edi- 
tion, the argument runs in 
terms of technological prog- 
ress and the expansion of pro- 
duction facilities. According 
to this version, it is the cur- 
rent production of goods, once 
it is converted for peace-time 
demand, that guarantees to 
offset the increased volume of 
purchasing power. If so, we 
might be able to carry a 


$3,000 billion national debt— 
which. means virtually as 
much effective demand—as 


well as one of $300 millions. 
Indeed, if this were true, the 
monetary volume could be in- 
flated to any extent. 
The Meaning of Full 
Employment 
Briefly, full employment is 
supposed to cure the conges- 
tion of the monetary chan- 
nels. It is the magic device 
(or magic word) that solves all 
problems at one stroke. No 
more business cycles, social 
issues or fiscal worries, and 
no worry about the over- 
expanded volume of purchas- 
ing power. The magic nature 


of Full Employment is shown 
by the fact that none of its 
protagonists bothers with de- 
fining what it means—does it 
include, e.g., all the women, 
minors and aged people, etc., 
employed in war-time?—or to 
explain how it would be com- 
patible with such “minor” 
matters as: Freedom of the 
worker to choose his location 
and occupation; Freedom of 
the consumer and of the in- 
vestor to use their purchas- 
ing power; Freedom of the en- 
trepreneur to buy and sell, to 
(Continued on page 2000) 
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vol an offer lo sell ora 


solicitation of an offer to buy these securilics. 


Lhe Offering ts made only by the Offering Circular. 


915,000,000 


First Mortoave 334% Bonds 


_ 


Dated November 1, 1942 


— 


Due November | 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


. 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


- 


The Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Railway Company 


The Company’s entire line of railroad since 1881 has been in the possession of and operated by Southern 
Railway Company or predecessor as an integral and essential part of its main line between Washington, 
D. C. and Atlanta, Ga. 

The net proceeds to be received by the Company from the sale of these First Mortgage 334% Bonds, 
together with funds to be advanced by Southern Railway Company, which advance will be satisfied with 
$5,000,000 principal amount of the Company’s Second Mortgage 334% Bonds due 1963, will be used to 
pay in full at or before maturity $20,000,000 aggregate principal amount of the Company’s presently out- 
standing First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B 444% and 5%, due July 1, 1944. 

Southern Railway Company will join in the new First Mortgage and will agree to make the interest and 
Sinking Fkund payments required thereunder as they become due, and to subordinate all its estate, rights 
and interest in the mortgaged premises to the new First Mortgage Bonds. 

For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, and the relationship between 
the Company and Southern Railway Company, reference is made to the Offering Circular and the accom- 
panying letter of The Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Railway Company dated November 15, 1943, 
which should: be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


, 190% 











Subject to the terms and conditions of the Company’ letter dated November 6, 1943, inviting bids, the undersigned and others 
named in the Offering Circular have agreed severally to purchase these Bonds from the Company at 99.039% and accrued 
interest. These Bonds are offered subject to prior sale, when, as and if issued and accepted by the purchasers and subject to 


market place. Instead, the-| 
ories are prevalent at present, | 
the gist of which is the) 
claim that there are ways and | 
means to outsmart the vastly | 


inflated volume of effective | 
demand. The idea is that we} 
can have an overexpanded | 
money supply, use it to raise | 
living standards and to turn) 
the wheels of employment, | 
and avoid at the same time| 
the evil distortion of prices 


and incomes. 


authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission of their issuance and sale and to approval of counsel as to all legal 
matters in connection therewith. It is expected that Bonds in temporary form will be available for delivery on or about 
Vovember 29, 1943. In order to facilitate the distribution of the Bonds by attempting to stabilize the price thereof, Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. reserves the right to purchase and sell Bonds, in the open market or otherwise, for either long or short 
account. This statement is not an assurance that the price of the Bonds will be stabilized, or that the stabilizing, if commenced, 
may not be discontinued at any time. The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is 
circulated from only such of the undersigned and ather dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
OTIS & CO. 
INCORPORATED) 
NEWTON, ABBE & COMPANY 
GRANBERY, MARACHE & LORD-_— HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 
COURTS & CO. DEMPSEY-DETMER & CO. 
HANNAHS, BALLIN & LEE STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 
COOLEY & CO. CLEMENT A. EVANS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
F.L. PUTNAM & CO., INC. 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
HALLGARTEN & CO. 


WERTHEIM & CO. 
BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON 
BIOREN& CO. COHU & TORREY 
MARTIN, BURNS & CORBETT, INC. 
WATKINS, MORROW & CO. 


Outproducing Inflation 


The most popular, and crud- 
est, fallacy along that line is 
the proposition that the 
money flood is easily offset 
by the sum total of available 
assets. Two centuries ago, 
John Law argued that Louisi- 
ana was worth infinitely. 
more than the few hundred 
million livres he was printing. 
(Which is certainly true; the 
trouble was that Louisiana 
was unsaleable at the time.) 
When the Assemblee Nation- 
ale issued the first 400 million 
livres of assignats in April.,. 








THOMAS & COMPANY 


Definitive Bonds in coupon form in the denomination of $1000 registerable as to principal and in fully registered form in denominations of $1000 and authorized 

multiples thereof. Principal and semi-annuab interest, May 1 and November 1, payable at the office or agency of the Company in New York City. Redeemable 

at the option of the Company as.a whole at any time and in parton any interest date, on 30 days’ notice if redemption is to be on an interest date and on 

60 days’ notice otherwise, at 104144% and accrued interest to and including November 1, 1946, and thereafter at the reduced redemption prices set forth in the 

Offering Circular. Also redeemable for pur of the Sinking Fund on any May 1 at 102144¢% and accrued interest to and including May 1, 1948, and there- 

after at the reduced redemption ‘prices set forth in the Offering Circular. The information contained herein has been carefully compiled from sources considered 
reliable; and while not guaranteed as to completeness or accuracy, we.believe it to be correct as of this date. 


November 18, 1943. ‘ 
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NASD Seen Enforcing Profit Limitation Decree 
Despile Avalanche Of Opposition 


(Continued from page 1998) 
their second try and a vicious one also; it lines right up only in a 
different way to put the small fellow out of business. 

I presume that not one small dealer has a position on any of 
the regional committees. The whole set up is controlled by the large 
houses and we who are subscribers to the latest assesment of $49.50 
a year now, are at their mercy. From an association of helpful 
protection it has become one of almost personal persecution. As 
far as doing business as only being registered under the SEC and 
as not as a member of the NASD, the SEC investigators come around | 
just the same for routine inspection, so where is the real advantage | 
in belonging to the NASD. Not any except to be able to distribute | 
investment trust shares and some other issues. 

I am heartiiy in favor of forming another association if one | 
is needed whereby the smal! dealer has some say in the forming of | 
rules and regulations, which now he is not even considered but told 
to take it and like it or else get out. 

The whole set up is very plain to all of us that the ones in 
power are trying to hand over all the over-the-counter business to 
the large wealthy firms. They have no regard to local securities 
markets, and evidently do not realize this market would dry up, 
as no dealer can spend the time and energy necessary to find markets 
for closed corporations stocks on a 5% profit. This market alone 
constitutes millions of dollars from the East Coast to the West Coast. 


I realize that your publication is the oldest of its kind and highly 
respected, so perhaps you can do us a lot of good. I don’t know 
of any other source that is even thinking of sponsoring our cause. 
The manufacturers have an association which is nation-wide in 
membership, but they are not telling their members what profit to 
put on their sales. This is the kind of an association the NASD should 


be, and could be if the men at the head of it were not tied up with 
the big boys, to throw all the business to them. 
Many thanks for trying to help us and I trust this letter will also 
Kindly do not 
Sincere best 


help the cause along in arriving at a fair decision. 
use my name in conjunction with this letter to you. 
wishes. 





DEALER NO. 35 
The NASD should realize this applies to all. “One Nation In-| 
visible.” 


DEALER NO. 36 


It is with a great deal of interest that I have read your article | 
of Nov. 4; also, the article by Benjamin M. Anderson, Ph. D., under 
date of Oct. 21, 1943. 

I am particularly interested in knowing whether a copy of these | 
two articles hasbeen placed in the hands of our Congressmen and! 
Senators. I, of course, realize this would involve considerable ex- | 
pense. Howeveg, I would like to suggest that if it has not already | 
been done, it zht be a good idea for each investment dealer in | 
the various States to see that a copy be placed in the possession of | 
their Senators and Congressmen which might be done at a very small | 
expense by purchasing the articles through you. 
I am offering the above as a suggestion and feel there is a possi- | 
bility that this might be one way of helping a good cause along. | 
Would be interested in hearing from you. 


DEALER NO. 37 


We are a small investment banking house, and are members of | 
the National Association of Securities Dealers. We submitted infor- | 
mation relative to our transactions as recently requested by the As- | 
sociation and subsequently received a copy of the letter sent by the 
NASD to its members. After carefully reading the letter we feel 
there is nothing in it which in any way places a limitation of 5% 
on the amount of profit which can be taken by members. It merely 
sets forth that the average charge made by a percentage of the mem- 
bers was 5%. We feel there are certain limits to the charges a dealer 
can make which might be considered fair and equitable. There are 
some instances where this charge may be in excess of 5% but we also 
feel there are other instances where the charges should be consider- 
ably less than 5%. 





DEALER NO. 38 


Again the “Chronicle” comes to the aid of the small dealer— 
this time in the matter of profit limitations. We dealers outside of 
the larger financial centers are fortunate in having such a publica- | 
tion to champion our cause. You are to be congratulated on your at- 
titude, not only in this, but other matters in connection with the wel- | 
fare of the small dealer. 

; We have felt all along that the NASD was not serving the best | 
interest of the small dealer in many ways, and this question of limit- 
ing profits is just another instance of its being run for the benefit of | 
the dealers located in the large financial centers. who do a large | 
volume, and can well afford to work on a smaller margin of profit. | 
As far as our small organization is concerned, I believe our average | 
profit is much less than 5% on our total transactions, but there are 
times when it is not.. It has run as high as 10% on so-called “riskless” | 
transactions, but in those particular cases I think it was justified due 
to the circumstances involved. I don’t like the word riskless any- 
how, because we have very few transactions that are riskless. Many 
times we will verbally confirm securities to customers at a price, and 
have the market change*on us before we can buy it. We certainly 
have a degree of risk there. Again, due to the difference in time be- 
tween the Coast and the East, we often maké a trade with the cus- 
tomer after the Eastern or Middle Western markets) are closed. The 
prices at which we confirm such trades includeilihat we feel is a fair 
profit to ourselves. Now we are unable to buy or sell these seetirities 
to local or Pacific Coast dealers, and are forced to await*6ur opening 
the following morning, at which time it is 11:30 a.m. in New York, 
and 10:30 a.m. in the Middle West. In other words, we have been | 
short or long, or both, overnight. Are these riskless transactions? | 
Sometimes it works to our disadvantage and we make less than 5%. | 
but if it works the other way we might make more than 5%. Is it | 
fair for us to be censored on such a transaction? It’s a so-called’ 
“riskless transaction” but we are taking a risk. 


Again, what about the customer who says he will take so many | 
shares of a certain stock? We confirm it at a price, and after we have. 
bought the stock to fill the order, he decides he would rather have 
something else. We don’t have many of these, but we do have a/| 
few. Can these be said to be “riskless transactions”? 
. Why should profits be limiied to 5% on transactions of this kind, 





| broker. 


| abolish excesses in drinking they gave us prohibition. 
of that move are now a matter of history. 


and yet the SEC allows a dealer to make 5% or more on an invest- 
ment trust, where the customer pays a load of 7% to 9%? The dealer 
takes no risk there, and the cost to the customer is a good deal over 
5%. Why the difference? 

While we are on the subject of discriminating against the small 
dealer on the part of the NASD, I would like to have someone answer 
this question for me. On page B-10, Section 3, Paragraph A and B of 
the By-laws of the NASD is the definition of a broker and dealer, 
and in each ease specifically states, ‘‘but does not include a bank.” 
Then, under Rules of Fair Practice, page C-13, Section 25(a), it states, 


“No member shall deal with any non-member broker or dealer ex- | 


cept at the same prices, for the same commissions or fees, and on the 


| Same terms and conditions as are by such member accorded to the 


general. public.” 
I know of any number of cases where the banks are treated by a 
certain large Eastern underwriting house with an extensive wire sys- 


| tem the same as they would treat a member broker or dealer. In other 
| words, they will buy or sell unlisted securities to the banks at the 
same price they will sell them to us or any other member dealer or | 


We complained to the NASD about this, and while it seems 
to us to be in direct violation of the rules of fair practice, nothing 
was done about it. I know certain members of that firm were on the 
Board of Governors at the time, and one of them is now represented 
on the Board. Perhaps that accounts for it. There are other small 
dealers here who feel the same way as we do about it. 

In one particular case, we put in many weeks of work and time 
selling a particular bank on buying a certain class of securities in 
which they have had a continuing interest ever since. But do we get 
the business now? Only a very small part of it. The greater part 
goes to Blank & Co., who sell it to them at the same price at which 
we can buy it. 

Should you decide to publish this letter, I would appreciate your 
not using’ my name or the name of my firm, and as all local dealers 
would readily identify us, including the house of Blank & Co., it 
would be preferable not to head it * * * (name of city omitted by 
Editor), but merely say West Coast or Pacific Coast dealer. 

Thank you again for your forthright comments in favor of the 


small dealers. 
» 


DEALER NO. 39 


The small dealer, and the not so small, can be and is being forced 
out of business. It applies not only to the securities business but to 
other and all kinds of business. It is a part of the sinister efforts 
of the so called New Deal administration to control all business to the 
point of exclusion of free enterprise and private initiative. 

With reference to the limitation of members profits an interest- 
ing side-light is the letter sent to members by the NASD before Oct. 1 
boosting the annual assessment 50% because the executive personnel 


| would require $321,000 for total expenses. Whew! 321 thousand for a 


little association of approximately 2,200 members for the fiscal year 
beginning Oct. 1, 1943. 

If by any chance you should publish this letter I beg to request 
that my name not be given as I am not quite ready yet™to go way 
out on a limb. , 

DEALER NO. 40 

It is heartening to read the first of the hundreds of jetters which 
your publication will receive pertaining to the profit ruling of the 
NASD. Most of them reveal facts that must be obvious to the indi- 
viduals responsible for this ruling, assuming that they are all experi- 


' enced in the securities business and thus fully aware of the problems 


of the legion of small and large dealers comprising the membership 
of the Association. The “Chronicle” is rendering a distinct public 
service in opening its columns to a diseussion of this ruling. Let us 
hope that the Governors of the NASD will read these letters and be- 


|} come better acquainted with those whom they are presumed to 


represent. 

Quite obviously this 5% figure is something that must have been 
pulled out of the hat. I cannot subscribe to any theory that a man 
or group of men may be considered qualified to determine and de- 
cide upon any fixed percentage of profit as a solution to this prob- 
lem. I recognize that the problem exists, but it is apparent that the 
NASD is trying to solve it in much the same way as was attempted a 
generation or so ago in the treatment of another public issue. As I 
recall it, a minority group once became powerful and in their effort to 
The results 


It is something of a coincidence that this office has recently car- 
ried out two transactions which reveal the fallacy of any attempt to 
fix profits and be fair minded or consistent in the process. In the first 
case this writer studied and revised a large portfolio for a widow. 
The revision involved the sale of a small part of her securities and 
the purchase of a similar amount for a total turnover of some $36,000. 
The assignment involved a considerable amount of study and refer- 
ence to costly services and the application of our own years of expe- 
rience to this client’s individual requirements. Proper execution of 
the various orders involved likewise called for the utilization of 
equally costly quotaton and wire services. 

The client upon completion of the transaction expressed her grat- 
ification in writing both to this office as well as to her attorneys. If 
we were to charge 5% on the business we would have profited to 
the extent of some $1,800. Quite obviously we accepted something 
less than one-fifth of that amount as our gross and we were satisfied. 

At about the same time one of our smaller clients, and we have a 
great many in this group, favored us with an order for 15 shares of 
stock selling at $12 per share. This order,.by the.way, came to us 
by a member of our sales department to whom we paid the customary 
commission. A 5% mark-up on 15 shares ofa $12 stock gave us $9 
gross profit. From this $9 our salesman received $5.40, léavi 
$3.60 for our own remuneration. And this 0 is a gross figt 
have projected our fixed monthly overhead against a defint 
ber of transactions over-a six months’ period and find that th 
clearance cost of every transaction which transpires in this office 
runs slightly over $5...The conclusion to which we are therefore 
forced is that the small investor has no place with us unless we are 


willing to accept his or her business on a complimentary basis and , 


at a dollars and cents loss. Thése are not hypothetical cases but 
actual transactions. . May I, therefore, inquire through your columns 
as to what extent the public is protected under this ruling. Are we 


‘to inform the small investors that because of arbitrary and unstudied 


ruliegs from those in high authority that we cannot accept their 
busi~*s3? 

This camnony is composed of individuals of 15 years experience 
and over. We serve a list of clients having confidence in our judg- 
ment and mtegrity. These clients have been consistently improved 


(Continued cn page 2012) 


Gutsmarting Inflation 


(Continued from page 1999) 
hire and fire; Freedom of the 
taxpayer from exposing his 
welfare to political misuse; 
Freedom for all of us from 
bureaucratic totalitarianism. 

Leaving these questions 
aside, let us assume Full Em- 
|ployment will prevail after 
‘the war. To be useful in con- 
trolling or overcoming the in- 
|flation hazard, it has to ac- 
|;complish two things. On the 
‘supply side, it must not give 
an impetus to costs to rise. 
On the demand side, it will 
either have to absorb the ex- 
cess purchasing power of the 
public, which will be the 
hangover from the years of 
an unbalanced budget, or 
must keep it somehow from 
being disbursed. 


Costs Under Full 
Employment 

As to costs, Full Employ- 
ment means the full utiliza- 
tion of all plant capacities, 
the reduction of overhead per 
unit of output, and an incen- 
tive, in theory at least, to util- 
ize technological inventions. 
All of which should tend to 
lower costs and to counteract 
inflationary price trends. But 
this holds only for the period 
/until employment reaches its 
maximum. From -there on, 
the law of diminishing re- 
turns becomes operative, and 
‘the opposite development is 
‘bound to take place. Costs of 
,obsolescence, losses due to 
accidents and wear and tear, 
'ete., rise as resources. are 
over-exploited or actually ex- 
hausted.. Labor costs in par- 
ticular, tend to rise due to the 
employment of less efficient 
workers, and to the overstrain 
|of all of them. Moreover, such 
a situation gives labor an ex- 
cellent bargaining position 
which the unions surely will 
not miss, especially so when 
war-time inhibitions (if any) 
will be out of the way. In 
‘short, Full Employment 
‘causes in the longer run, 
from the side of costs, the 
very inflationary course 
‘which it is supposed to com- 
bat, to say nothing of the costs 
of mal-investments which it is 
likely to foster. 

In addition, it is bound to 
be accompanied by high tax- 
‘ation. (The protagonists of 
Full Employment claim that 
it creates a large national in- 
‘come, which in turn permits 
,the balancing of the national 
| budget, if not the partial re- 
payment of debt, out of tax 
proceeds.) But a high level of 
| business taxes is. necessarily 
inflationary in effect; it raises 
costs directly by the process 
of shifting the burden on the 
consumer—a very promising 
process under full employ- 
ment conditions — and indi- 
‘rectly by inviting wasteful 
_extravagances in manage- 
ment. 








Production Volume vs. 
Volume of Money 
However, the essential 
; question is the absorption of 
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Stepping Stones 
to Tokio... 


Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


The will of our soldiers assures an unconditional surrender... 
The will of our people can assure a just and durable peace 


Today the United Nations are joined in their determination 
to win a decisive victory. On every battle front and on every 
farm and in every production centre a singleness of purpose 


is speeding “unconditional surrender.” 


Tomorrow millions of soldiers and workers can have steady 
employment if they also unite with determination to bring 


about “‘a just and durable peace.” 


Prosperity can be realized only through the will of an 
informed and a united people. With their courage and their 
determination, the people's will to accomplish a righteous 


peace is irresistible. 


People here, in common with people of other lands, can 
prosper materially and spiritually after the war ends—but 
only if now the peoples of the United Nations make loud 


their demands for “‘a just and durable peace.” 
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Wages and Inflation 


(Continued fi 
Political Science, at the Hotel As- 
tor in New York, follows in full: 


I 

the first time in 
history payrolls this year will 
surpass $100 billion. Over 75 
cents of every dollar paid out to 
individuals will go into payrolls, 
as compared with 9 cents going 
to property owners in the form 
of dividends, rent or interest, 9 
cents going to farmers, and slight- 
ly more than 6 cents going to the 
self-employed. Since 1939, pay- 
rolls have more than doubled. 
During the same period payments 
to nonagricultural property own- 
ers (dividends, interest payments, 
and rents) had risen by 15 per 
cent. The rise in payrolls has 
been 24 times as large as the rise 
in payments to property owners 
and has been four times as im- 
portant as all other causes of 
larger incomes put together. Of 
the major economic groups in the 
community only the farmers have 
had a proportionately greater in- 
crease in income than wage earn- 
ers and the average annual return 
of farmers is still little more than 
half that of factory workers. 
Plainly if larger incomes threaten 
inflation, wages represent the 
heart of the problem. 

Wages may mean either wage 
rate or payrolls. What part have 
changes in wage rates or in pay- 
rolls played in creating the prob- 
lem of inflation? Up to now the 
record of price control has been 
reasonably good. The index of 
the cost of living has risen only 
25% in three years although 
income 
What part has wage policy played 
in achieving this result? What 
problems are ahead? The unions 
are preparing a drive on the 
“Little Steel” formula. Is the na- 
tonal wage policy about to break 
down? If so, will there be a dis- 
orderly and dangerous rise in 
prices? What is likely to happen 
to payrolls and wage rates after 
the war? Is there need for a na- 
tional wage policy after the war? 
If so, what should it be and how 
should it be implemented? 


For American 


: Il 

Wage rates have increased con- 
siderably less than the published 
figures seem to indicate. Accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing have in- 
creased from 63.3 cents in 1939 to 
96.3 cents in July, 1943, or 52.1%. 
These hourly earning figures, 
however, are affected by penalty 
overtime. When overtime is elim- 
inated, the increase was from 62.2 
cents in 1939 to 90.3 cents in July, 
1945 or 45.2%. Even these figures, 
however, are not satisfactory. 
Since they are weighted averages, 
they are affected by the move- 
ment of men from low-paying in- 
dustries into higher-paying in- 
dustries. This movement has been 
very large because the war indus- 
tries pay more than civilian in- 
dustries. When the figures are 
corrected for shifts from low-pay- 
ing to high-paying industries, av- 


erage straight time hourly earn- | 
ings in July, 1943, are found to be | 


82.3 cents—an increase of 32.3%. 
This is far less than the increase 
of -52.1% which seems to be 
indicated by the currently pub- 
lished figures. In fifteen manu- 
facturing industries, employing 
about 10 million workers, the in- 
crease in straight time hourly 
earnings was from 72.3 cents in 
1939 to 86.2 cents in July, 1943, or 
1G2% . 
rected for shifts from low-paying 
industries to high-paying ones. 


payments have doubled. | 


‘om first page) 


far less effect on payrolls than the 
public imagines. Had every wage 
rate in every plant in the United 
States been frozen in 1939, pay- 
rolis still would have doubled. Of 
the increase of approximately $60 
billion in payrolls in the last four 
years, less than one-fifth, or about 
$11 billion, is attributable to the 
rise in the price of labor. The big- 
gest source of increase has been 
more people at work. This ac- 
counts for over one-third of the 
rise or about $21.2 billion. The 
next largest source of greater pay- 
rolls has been the movement from 
low-paying to high-paying plants 
and industries. It accounts for 
$15.2-billion of the increase. The 
opportunity which the war has 
given men to move into better 
paying jobs has been equivalent 
to a 33% wage increase. About 
$7.2 billion of the increase in pay- 
rolls is explained by the longer 
working weeks and $2 billion by 
penalty overtime. 

This analysis shows that only a 
small part of the problem of in- 
flation can be met by wage policy. 
It does not follow, however, that 
wage policy has been of negligible 
importance. Had the price of 
labor risen 75 or 100% in four 
years, as it did in the First World 
War, the prices of finished goods 
and the cost of living would of 
necessity have risen in the same 
| proportion, and the cost of living 
would have been 50 to 100% above 
its present level. 

The national wage 


policy has 


1. The 


wages and 


between 
of . living 


connection 
the cost 


| should be continued beyond May, 


| has 


1942. 

2. The linkage with the cost of 
living should be with the straight- 
time hourly earnings rather than 
rates. To a considerable. extent 
this is already the practice. 

3. Time workers should be giv- 
en an opportunity as separate 
groups to obtain wage adjustments 
when their straight-time hourly 
earnings have fallen short of the 
rise in the cost of living. 

If the Little Steel formula were 
revised as I have suggested, pay- 
rolls would increase between 1943 
and 1944 by about $7 billion— 
about one-third of the increase 
between 1942 and 1943. Straight- 
time hourly earnings would rise 
about 5%. The reason for the 
moderate increase in payrolls is 
that three of the principal causes 
for the recent rise in payrolls are 
disappearing. The size of the 
working force is no longer in- 
creasing. Little further increase 
is expected to be made in the hours 
of work, and the large movement 
from the low-paying plants and 
industries. to high-paying plants 
and industries about over. If 
the war against Germany contin- 
ues throughout most of next year, 
the supply of consumer goods will 
be smaller than this year. But 
even if the cost of living rises by 
4% or 5%, the “inflationary gap” 
will be roughly $8 billion greater 
than in 1943. This, however, does 
not mean inflation. The public 
already demonstrated a 
marked disposition not to reach 


is 


'for goods at fancy prices and to 


been denounced by some persons | 


as inflationary on the ground that 
raising wages to meet increases 
in the cost of living would, in 
|turn, cause the cost of living to 
| rise, thus creating a vicious spiral. 
Nevertheless, for the last two 
_years the rate at which wages 
‘have risen has gradually been de- 
creasing. 
pat which  straight-time hourly 
earnings (corrected for shifts from 
| low-wage tohigh-wage industries) 
‘are increasing started before the 
nation had a wage policy and the 
|institution of the policy has not 
/ accelerated the decline in the rate 
of increase. Must we conclude 
that the policy has had no effect? 
Probably not, for pressures on 
| wage rates may have been grow- 
ing. It does mean, however, that 
| the most important restraint on 
wage increase has been the op- 
portunity to move into 
paying jobs. The next most im- 
| portant restraint has been the 
| strong hostility of the public to- 
| ward strikes. Both of these in- 
fluences affected wages before the 
country had a wage policy. Curi- 
ously enough, the most important 
|development of all, - the - Little 
| Steel formula, was followed by a 
| temporary rise in the rate of in- 
crease in straight-time hourly 
earnings. Likewise, the increase 
_in the quarter following the Hold- 
| the-Line Order of April, 1943, was 
slightly more than during the 
/quarter preceding it. Regardless 
of how it has been accomplished, 
|however, reasonably effective 
| control has been established over 
| the price of labor. 


a 


IV 


Has the national wage policy 
| been fair to the workers and to 
the community? The answer 
seems on the whole to be: “Yes.” 
Largely bécausé of improved 
working conditions which have 
enabled piece workers to increase 
their earnings and fictitious up- 
grading of time workersAhe,aver- 





_faster than the index of ‘the cost of 


higher- | 


} 
| 


The decline in the rate | 


| 
i 





age straight-time hourly’earnings| from Mr. 
This latter figure is cor-|of factory’ workers have risen | 


For all nonagricultural workers| up to August, 1943, as compared | 


the increase in price of labor be- 
tween 1939 and July, 1943, was 
a little more than 20%. 


Ill 


Increases in wage rates have had 


with 22.5% in the index of the 
| cost of living. 


Vv 


| Although the wage policy is es- | main 
Why have payrolls increased? | sentially fair, three basic changes drop by over $20 billion. 


‘should be made in it: 





and to wage rates after the war? | quires. 


'drop will come about because of war. 


conserve its purchasing power un- 
tit the kind of goods which it 
wishes to buy are available. If 
the war against Germany ends by | 
spring, which seems likely, the} 
inflationary gap” next year will | 
be considerably less than’ this 
year. 


VI 


The foregoing analysis suggests | 


that the real danger of a disorder- 
ly rise in prices does not spring 
from the increase in thé 
tionary gap or the slow increase | 
in prices Which would be pro- 
duced either by the present wage 
policy or by the proposed modi- | 
fications of the policy. The real} 


|danger of inflation springs from | 


the possibility that the national | 
wage policy will be wrecked by | 
the insistence of aggressive and | 
powerful groups upon preferred; 
treatment. Experience — shows | 
that some groups in the commun- | 
ity are willing to withhold sup- | 
plies from the men at the front) 
in order to gain a few additional | 
cents per hour for themselves. | 
Yielding to pressure for preferen- | 
tial treatment would quickly pro- | 
duce chaos. 

General prohibitions” against! 
strikes have never worked satis | 
factorily. Even worse than mere | 
prohibitions of strikes, however, 
would be rewards for strikes (or | 
threats of strikes) by giving fav- | 
ored treatment to groups which} 
are tough enough to insist upon} 
it. Regardless of what the na-| 
tional wage policy is, regardless 
of whether we like it or not, it 
must be applied without fear or 
favor to all groups, large and 
small, weak or powerful. That is 
the keystone of any anti-infla- 
tionary policy. The War Labor 
Board and the Railroad Emerg- 
ency Boards are bound from time 
to time to make decisions with 
which many people disagree. If 
the country is to have a stable. 
wage policy which is enforced re- | 
gardiess of threats, the arbitrating 
bodies must have more support) 
Byrnes, from Mr. Vin- | 
son, from the President, and es-» 





ast ? pecially from the public than they | 
| living since January, 1941—27.7% | have thus far received. 


| 


VII 
What will happen. to payrolls 


If wage rates after the war re-| 
unchanged, payroHs will 
This | 


infla-| 


a shrinkage of about 3.8 billion in 
the size of the working force, of} 
about 4%. in the length of work- | 
ing hours, and a large shift from} 
high-paying to low-paying jobs. | 
If payrolls reach $105 billion in | 
1944, they may be expected to} 
drop in two years to $83 billion. 
This is about 17% 
ent level of payrolls, 
double the prewar level. 

What will happen to the price | 
of labor after the war? Demands | 
for wage increases will be numer- 
ous and insistent. Whether they | 
are successful or unsuccessful will | 
depénd upon business conditions. 
For the first several years after 
the war, at least, conditions are | 
likely to be favorable to wage in- 
creases. 

It would be in the general in- 
terest of the country to achieve a 
wage and price level of about 50 
or 60% above prewar. There are 
three reasons for this: 

1. Higher wages and prices 
would increase the yield of given 
income tax rates, thus facilitating 
a reduction of taxes. 

2. Distortions in the wage and 
price structure, which are an in-| 
evitable result of the war, would 
be more easily corrected by rais- | 
ing low wages and low prices than 
by reducing high wages and high, 
prices. 

3. A higher price level would 
be equivalent to a reduction in the! 
tariff. In fact, it would be the} 
least painful way to reduce the 
tariff. It would make it easier for 
foreign countries to earn dollar! 
exchange and would thus help the | 
United States spread hope and op- 
portunity throughout the world. 


} 
Vill 


Should the movement of wages 
aiter the war be left solely to bar- 
gaining between employers and, 
unions? Or should the country re- 
tain a national wage policy, and a’ 
national price policy as well, for 
several years after the guns are: 
silent? 

The pressure suddenly and 
completely to scrap annoying and | 
burdensome war controls will be! 
terrific.. There is no assurance, | 
however, that leaving the deter- | 
mination of wages to the bar- 
gaining of employers and unions 
will reduce distortions in the 
wage structure. Bargaining power 
may be so distributed that the dis- 
tortions are aggravated. Further- 
more, there is no assurance that 
strong pressure for wage increases 
would have the desired effect 
upon prices. If the bargaining 
power of unions is too strong rela- 
tive to the ability of employers to 
pass on wage increases, the pres- 
sure for higher wages may be de- 
flationary. If employers find it 
easy to raise prices, the pressure 
for higher wages may push up 
prices so rapidly as to generate 
speculative excesses. If prices rise 
as a result of wage increases, there 
is no assurance that the rise will 
stop at about the right point in 
relation to foreign price levels. 

The national interest in the re- 
duction of distortions in the wage 
and price structure and in con- 
trolling the rate at which wages 
and prices rise and the amount 
that they rise is very great. It 
does not seem worthy of a nation 
of grownups not to establish ma- 
chinery for implementing the na- 
tional interest in’ these matters. 
But how would the national inter- 
est be enforced? That is the cru- 
cial question. Even in time of 
war, with keen hostility by the 
public to strikes, the government 
finds great difficulty in enforcing 
its wage policy against unions 
which are determined to get pre- 
ferred treatment. In time of peace, 
with the public weary of controls, 
the difficulties of enforcement 
will be greater than ever. For 
some years after the war the na- 
tion will have to trust to luck to 
get. the adjustments in wages 
which the national interest re- 


— 
below the pres-.| 


but over | 








This does not mean that the 
country will never have a national 


‘tional income. 





wage policy—except in time of 
On the contrary, our eco- 


Outsmarting Inflation 


(Continued from page 2000) 
the purchasing power accu- 
mulated in the form of liquid 
savings during the _ unbal- 
anced budget period. What 
happens to that excess liquid- 
ity in a post-war Full Em- 
ployment set-up? Evidently, 
whatever the dollar-size of 
the national product, it must 
be equal to the paid-out na- 
Every dollar’s 
worth of goods or services 


| presupposes that a dollar has 
‘been spent on wages, rents, 


interests, etc. The larger the 
national output produced, the 
larger the national income 
paid out. Discrepancies be- 
tween the two sides of the 
equation due to changes in 
inventory holdings and in the 
hoarding and dishoarding of 
money may be disregarded at 
present. If so, income pro- 
duced and income disbursed 
are equal — by definition— 
whatever their size. People’s 
earnings serve to purchase 
the goods and services pro- 


‘duced; the goods and services 


coming on the market are 
taken up by the current in- 
come of the population. 

That would be the skeleton 
of a Fuil Employment econo- 
my—if there wouldn’t be 2 
fantastic volume of savings 
carried over into it. Suppose 
that we enter the first peace- 
year with $300 billions of li- 
quid reserves, Suppose that 
$50 or $100 billions will be 
disbursed on the markets as 
effective demand and used as 
down-payments for consum- 
ers’ loans. Obviously, to the 


‘extent that this is done, more 


purchasing power flows into 
the markets than what is cur- 
rently created by production. 
The additional $100 billions 
disbursed out of liquid re- 
serves and turning around, 
Says, 2'2 times a year, 
adds a volume of effective 
demand amounting to $250 
billions to the currently pro- 
duced national income. If the 
latter is equal to $150 billions 
per annum, then $150 plus 
$250 billions, or a total of 
$400 billions, bids for the 
goods and services worth (at 
given prices) only $150 bil- 
lions. The balance between 
effective demand and_effec- 
tive supply is completely up- 
(Continued on page 2008) 





nomic institutions require such a 
policy, and it is only a question of 
time before the public recognizes 
this need. At present there is a 
glaring gap in our institutions. 
This gap springs from the fact 
that the level of employment de- 
pends upon decisions and policies 
of many economic groups which 
are too small to be much con- 
cerned about the level of em- 
ployment. Policy making which 
ignores the national interest in the 
volume of employment can be 


tolerated only when employment 


(for independent reasons) is 
high. Hence, though the wage pol- 


icy of the war will be scrapped 
soon after peace returns, it is only 
a question of time before the 
country again establishes a na- 
tional wage policy to control the 
operation of collective bargaining. 
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A Reappraisal of 
Railroad Credit 


(Continued from page 1990) 


Los 
in 


the 
and 


speech on the floor’ of 
Angeles Stock Exchange, 
introducing the speaker, 
Harbison, President of the Ex- 
change, referred to him as “one of 
the outstanding speakers in 
field today.” The talk, Mr. 
son indicated, was sponsored by 
the Bancamerica Company and 
his own firm, Harbison & Greg- 
ry. Except for the concluding 
portion quoted above, thé speech 
ff Mr. McGinnis, follows in full. 
Railroad securities have been 
for the last thirteen years consid- 
ercd by the public and by the 
fiduciaries as speculative securi- 
ties. It is true thefe was an ex- 
ception for a few months in 1936 
and 1937 but, generally speaking, 
over the last thirteen’ years, rail- 
road securities, bonds and’ stocks, 
almost regardiess of the name of 
the company, havé béen recog- 
nized as speculative’ securities. 
Despite the many changes’ that 
nave occurred, 
are selling in the corpofate field 
at the lowest prices ahd the high- 
est yield. There are more sellers 
than buyers in railroad: sécurities. 
My effort this afternoon will be 
to try to convince “you “that: this 
pessimistic attitude’ teward: rail- 
road securities is, unjustified” be- 
cause of the many chariges that 
nave occurred in rditroads in’ the 
jast thirteen years bdth fron? the 
operating and ffhanéiaF stand- 
point. I will eniphasize at the 
start I am not trying to draw con- 
clusions because of thé“wer or be- 
cause of war earrings: 
ussumption I make ih‘ dsking You 
. te listen to me is that iyout‘'aresin- 
terested in reds ry -securities, 
utilities, industrials s, lf you 
are interested in ‘a ping” your 


funds in cash, in hiv Ecnrticntis: or 


municipals, I see nothing in my 
_ speech that will intéfést you, but, 
if you are a corporate inyvéstor or 
« dealer or a salesman, selling 
corporate securities, I think it 
should interest you. _ 


Why do we consider railroad 
securities speculative? A. great 
many factors add up to give the 
public that psychology. The past 
record of the industry, the bank- 
ruptcies, the fear of bankruptcies, 
the truck competition have all 
contributed to that point of view. 
Despite all of this that vou hear, 
the past record of rails has been 
a record of America so far as 
business is concerned. We will 
talk about the financial factors 
jater. Look at the national income 
for the last 20 years, year by year, 
and look at the gross income of 
the American railroads and you 
will find that almost consistently 
the railroads had gross revenues 
af about °6% of the national in- 
‘come. So far as business is con- 
_cerned, railreads go up and dewn 
With the United States. Likewise, 
. so does Steel, Mutors and so forth. 
_As a business, the foundations 
have been in line with the foun- 
dations of this country. That, 
sometimes, is hard to prove but 
one good thing we get from the 
SEC are the reports they issue on 
eertain listed corporations. I stud- 
. jed those reports for the years 
1935 to 1939 to find out if there 


was something wrong with the} 


railroads as a business, forgetting 
some of the other aspects, and you 
find figures something like this, 
taking the year 1937. That was 
the best year we had in the pe- 
riod 1930 to 1939. 


In that year out of each dotlet ; 


that the railroads took in they 
saved 18 cents for interest on 
their bonds, dividends and sur- 
pius. That is 18 cents out of each 
dollar. Compare that with other 
industries. This approximate fig- 
ure is true in 1935, 1936, 1938 and 
1939. There is no other group of 
listed securities with the excep- 
tion of the chemical industrv that 
saved as much money -out of each 


McClarty | 


|dends and surplus. 
his | 
Harbi- | 





railroad securities | 


“fhe “only 





as did the railroad busi- 
For example, the steel in- 
in 1937 saved 8.1 cents out 
each dollar for interest, divi- 
The automo- 
saved 9 cents. The 


dollar 
ness. 
dustry 
of 


bile industry 
motion picture industry 
cents. The oil industry 
you are interested 
saved 12 cents. The 
the list in conjunction 
chemicals. 
Now I say, 
roads be the 
the corporate field? 
they be speculative. and not be on 
a credit basis like the chemical 
industry. The reasons are many 
but primarily financial, It is true, 
of course, that the railroads have 
changed in a great many ways. 
They have changed in the last few 


out here 
railroads head 
with the 


sO 


forgotten 


years from a monopoly in trans- | 


portation which they had in the 
20s to a part in the transportation 
industry, by far the larger part in 
normal times, still doing about 
65% of all of the transportation 
business in the country. It is not 
hard to visualize that over the 
last 25 years the introduction of 
30,000,000 automobiles, 5,000,000 
trucks, pipe lines and improve- 
ments would affect transportation 
in the Mississippi and Ohio water- 
ways but what is the thing that 
made the securities unpopular? It 
might be from a superficial exam- 
ination but I will try to.show you 
that it was not; in other words, 
competition did come in and re- 
duced the rates but railroad man- 
agement through efficiency made 
up for the most of that in net. 
The financial decline in railroad 
securities in my ‘.opinion ’ was 
primarily caused by the ufnregu- 
lated trucks which broke the_rail- 


| the 


saved 9.6 | 
in which | 


why should the rail- | 
infant in| 
Why should | 





structure. When trucks 
in you could go in bus- 
iness with small capital and a 
bank that would be glad to loan 
you the rest, 
self three or 


road rate 
first came 


four trucks, you had 


a fellow and will 
carry that for you cheaper 
railroads will charge you.” 
Naturally, being in a depression, 
they started out by 
cheaper labor and all of the traf- 
fic men were interested in saving 
every nickel possible 
on freight. As a result, 
while they were 
cracked the rate 
rails and that 
reason in my 
cline in 

That 


sav, “Here, I 


unregulated, 


was the 
opinion for 
railroad credit. 
this reason. 
1941, for the 12 months ending 
Sept. 30, they did the same busi- 
ness as they did in 1928. What is 
the railroads’ business? It is the 
business of moving freight and 
passengers. -The term we use on 
freight is how many ton miles do 
they carry and how many pas- 
senger miles do they carry. When 


the de- 


was for 


| you add the two up you get the 





amount of business the railroads 
ao. I use this 12 months in 1941 


sbecause the number of units, ton 


miles plus passenger miles, was 
about the same, 528 billion traffic 
units. In 1928 the gross was 6 bil- 
lion and in 1941 the gross was 5 
billion. There was the same busi- 
ness but because of the decline in 
the rate structure, caused prim- 
arily by the unregulated trucks, 
the railroads did the same busi- 
ness but took in a billion dollars 
less gross. 

In the year 1928 the net rail- 
road operating income, that is, 
what you have left, was $1,100,- 
000,000 so, obviously, if something 
had- not happened to railroad 


management over that period, and 
the net was forced to absorb the 
decrease in gross, the rails would 
have been out of business but that 


go out and buy your- | 
| ficiency, 
to file no tariffs, and just go up to} 


| they 
than | 


having | 


they could | 
the trucks | 


structure of the | 
primary 
ithat ] 
| they 

In | 
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did not happen. For the 12 
months ending Sept. 1941 the net 
railroad operating income of Class 
I railroads was $990,000,000, 
that management, 
made this possible. 
The efficiency is there because 
did the same business and 
they are in much better shape fi- 
nancially. They produced $990,- | 
000,000 with a billion dollars less | 
gross. Despite the fact that they 
lost a billion dollars, because of 
the decline in the rate structure, 
the net changed only about $100,- 
000,000. 

How did they do it? In 1928 the | 
railroads employed 1,660,000 men | 
and women. For the 12 months! 

am talking about in 1941)! 
employed 1,140,000 people. | 
railroads did the same busi- 
and used 520,000 less employ- 
Some people said at that 
“How about the compensa- 
tion?” I will give you the figures 
on that. The compensation in 1928 
was $2,826,000,000. For that pe- 
riod in 1941 it was $2,331,000,000 
which is a decrease of about half 
a billion dollars. So here is an 
industry that we always hear 
about as being old-fashioned, run 
by a bunch of old-fogies and so 
forth, yet, in a ten year period, 
they were able to do the same 
amount of business and spend a 
half billion less dollars in doing it. 

Their maintenance figures were 
down, Most people compare main- 
tenance in the ’20s with the ’30s. 
It should not be done for this rea- 
We have about 235,000 miles 
of roadbed in this country. Over 
that roadbed there are about 
386,000 miles of rails but 10% of 
that mileage carries 50% of the 
business. You do not see the den- 
sity out here in the West like you 
do in the East. The Pennsylvania 
some days will carry as many tons 


as all of your transcontinentals 
put together. The branch lines are 


The 
ness 
ees. 

point, 


so | 
through its ef- | 





no longer required to be main- 
tained in anything like the shape 


they were maintained when there 
were no trucks. As a result it is 
no longer necessary to spend as 
much money on maintenance. 
Then, too, all the mechanization 
which appears on the railroads 
helps to bring the expenses down 
and that was the answer. Railroad 
management was able to make up 
for the unregulated rates which 
caused a decline in their credit. 
Those figures I just give you for 
the years 1928 and 1941 are true 
in other years, too, but I am not 
going to repeat them. I tested 
them to make sure there was no 
hitch and there is none. The rail- 
roads have many mechanized 
tools, too, now. There is the cen- 
tral traffic control, the “Sperry” 
ear and so forth, which I will be 
glad to tell you about if you want 


|to hear about them in the forum 


later. Those are efficiency factors. 

If we look at the railroads from 
that standpoint it is not surprising 
that when the war effort de- 
manded that the railroads do the 
work which they are doing, they 
were able to do it. I think they 
have been the greatest single fac- 
tor in our war effort. They have 
accomplished their effort with 
such efficiency as was required of 
them; as a matter of fact, we 
found this out about the railroads 
—-that the volume that they are 
capable of handling is unlimited, 
absolutely unlimited. They were 
called upon last year to take 40% 
more business than they did in 
1929. They were called upon to 
do it with 500,000 less freight cars, 
with 25,000 less locomotives and 
with 14,000 less passenger cars 
and they were able to do it and 
do it well. We may complain now 
when we travel by train but don’t 
forget that we caused that condi- 
tion. by abandoning ‘railroads as 
a mode of traveling before the 


war. The War Production Board, 

probably for good reasons, has 

prohibited the production of any 
(Continued on page 2004) 
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A Reappraisal Of Railroad Credit 


(Continued from page 2005) 


and recognized as such over the| today as 34s at above par. 


next three, four or five years, per- 
haps, sooner, but it will be defin- 


itely restored. When the Atchison | 


was reorganized in 1895 and the 
new first mortgage. bonds 
out and the new income bonds 
came out, and the preferreds and 
the commons, they used to kick 
around at low prices. Gradually 
they became seasoned and entered 
their place in the capital struc- 


ture of the American corporations. | 
T have tried to point out to you} 


the restoration of the railroads’ 
eredits, calling upon everyone to 
reappraise the railroad credits 
whether you are an individual, a | 
bank or an insurance company, | 
to see if most of them have now | 
the characteristics for the future | 
which 18 of them always had. 
Getting down now to the indi- 
vidual situations, investing in cor- 
porate securities, whether it is in 
industrials or utilities or in rails, 
the minute you buy a security you 
are forecasting. When you take 
off the high-sounding descriptions, 
investing is nothing but intelligent 
crystal-gazing. Your broker, when 


you buy something from him, is} 
just trying to forecast something— | 


it may be income, it may be ap- 
-preciation, it may be a yield of 
2.56 on some utility bond or it 
may be a yield of 8%% on the 
new Wabash incomes, but it is 
forecasting. What controls the 
prices in buying and_ selling? 
What happened in rails? Up to 
March 1931 the fiduciaries in this 
country, the banks, insurance 
companies, savings banks and 
trustees .were the market for 
railroad securities. I have been in 
‘this business all my life and I 
had never thought of calling in- 
dividuals to ask them to buy 
railroad bonds up to 1932, because 
“it was too much-work. All.you had 
to do to sell. them was to call up 
some institution and sell them. 
.. Asa result they were the market 
for railroad securities. Iam speak- 
ing:*now of railroad bonds. After 


came | 


'to sell in a 5% money 


| unfashionable 


; buy them. 





lon the buyers who held about 
70% of all these.bonds became 
the sellers. They sold them con- 
sistently and they are still sell- 
ing them on balance. This year 
-they have sold about. 180 million 
par value on balance. That is from 
the big life insurance companies 
but don’t let that fool you. I 
bought a lot of Erie bonds in 1940 
dt 35 and 40 cents on the dollar. 
I bought these from institutions. 
I sold them back to institutions 
this year at par. Those were Eric 
prior lien 4s. In January 1938 
they were rated AA. They went 
in bankruptcy on January 18, 1938. 
January 19th they were rated C. 
You can see that a mating predic- 
tion is nothing, ratings follow 
prices. They do not predict any- 
thing. The bonds sold down to 32. 
They stayed there for about a year 
and a half. Everybody knew they 
were going to get a $1,000 bond 
and that is just what you got. They 
are now back at par and you can 
usually sell them to most institu- 
tions. 
There you nad a technical situ- | 
ation added to a_ psychological 
‘#itdation. You had to go out and 
tty to°educate the country to buy 
rajiread borids. I have to come out 
hh “aria “tell you to buy them 
When you know insurance com- 
ies and banks are selling them: 
y are selling them on balance 
and they have been doing so for 
ten years. That is the system. That 
is the stylish system of investing. 
You know, if you had been abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the 
fashion over the last ten years 
you would have made money. A 
few years ago you could buy good 
utility bonds for 30 or 40 cents on 
the dollar. Here is just one illus- 





tration but it is only symbolic of 
what happened. The West Texas 
Utilities 5s of 57. You could buy 


~ them in 1934 at 50 cents on the 


dollar. It was not stylish to buy 


They 
are now siylish. What tires me 
with investing is that if you go in 
for corporate bonds today, you are 
not offered rails but you are 
offered a 314% utility bond call- 
able at 10714, selling at 110, yield 
2.75—-that is good. Does anyone 
tell you where that bond is going 
market. I 
know where it is going to sell. It 
is going to sell at 65. 

That is what you 
have a fashion in investing and if 
you follow the fashion you may 
iose every time. It is absolutely 
to buy railroad 


bonds. If you will go back in his- | 


tory in the municipals when the 
State of Arkansas bonds were 
selling 35 cents on the dollar, no 
one told you to buy them. I say 
our system of rating securities in 


'rails is wrong because if a railroad 


bond selis at par it has to be bank 
rated, If it is selling at 70 it can- 
not be bank rated. Banks cannot 
That is the system? I 
think it is the system because no 
one has thought up a better reason 
than doing it that way. I have 
made some efforts to devise a 
real method for rating railroad 
bonds and I intend to continue my 
efforts because I cannot see why 
the banks should not be guided 
by factors establishing the credit. 
Why can’t some system be devised 
where you can add up the credit 
factors, either taking a good rail- 
road or a bad one, and then line 
them up and see where the bonds 
are selling. Determine the credit 
‘irst and then if a bond is sell- 
ing at 70 and is good, you have 
some reward for your research. 
What judgment is required to buy 
utility bonds two points above 
the call price.. Where you need 
iudgment in investing is when 
you buy at discount. That is where 
iudgment is involved. If you buy 
‘xome bonds I am going to recom- 
mend this afternoon at 33 cents 
»m the dollar, I think that requires 
eal judgment and an appraisal 
xf potential value. Buyers and 
sellers create markets. Our buyer 
1as become a seller and, as a re- 
sult, we have had these bonds at 
‘ow. prices which the institutions 
‘annot buy. The institutions can- 
not buy a single bond I can rec- 
ymmend this afternoon. It is 
against the system. They are not 
rated. In the reorganization of 
railroads you reach a point where 
Jonds are selling around 25 or 30 
cents on the dollar and in the re- 
rganization the bond is worth 
65, 70, 75, 80, 85 or 90. From the 
defaulted bond to the selvent obli- 
zations there is a mechanical 
profit for the reason I will illus- 
trate. In 1939, after the bank- 
‘uptey, and while they were fig- 
uring out a plan of reorganiza- 
tion, Erie General 4’s sold at 20. 
I! think you all realize when I 


speak of 20 that is 20% of 1,000} 


so they were selling at $200 for 
2 $1,000 par value bond. 

Where are they going to inthe 
reorganization? By looking in the 
vapers or following the ICC re- 
ports you knew from that bond 
in reorganization you were going 
to get a $250 first mortgage bond, 
a $500 income bond and 3% shares 
of $100 preferred. You knew that. 
What was the risk. Would the 
olan go through? Yes! Who could 
buy these? The banks could not 
and the insurance companies 
could not and there was not a 
fiduciary in this country who 
could buy them so it was up to 
the individual. There were not 
many individuals interested when 
they were selling at that. Today 
that $250 bond is selling for $250, 
that $500 bond is selling at 60 or 
$300, the preferred is selling at 
50 and the 345 shares are worth 
$175, so the old bond today is 
worth $725. That is what I call a 
mechanical profit from default to 
solvency. 

Are there any left like that? 


have—you | 


y 
ithe greatest leverage -.for 
reason. At this point. there are 
few buyers for-defaulted bonds. 
iI tried to change the name to re- 
;organized railroad securities to 
| break down the sales resistance 
}against defaulted bonds. 
There is where my definition 
of mechanical profit came from 
because at the lower prices as de- 
faulted securities you have more 
sellers than buyers. For. the new 
securities you have .more buyers 
than sellers for this reason. It is 
no longer a defaulted bond. It is 
‘now a new obligation of a solvent 
railroad reorganized on a 
to meet the future; likewise the 
new income bonds, the new: pre- 
ferreds and the new common 
; Stocks have a good-market: There 
is the formula. .Of course: these 
things have to go through a lot of 
legal red tape. before- they 
through the ICC and- before they 
finally go through. court-and are 
approved. It is a -long. read: and 
most of them take-years.-You do 
not have to buy the.ones,that are 
going to be tied: up: too long, You 
can time the thing and, evaluate 
them. I do not.say, the. bonds | 
recommend do not haye.some ele- 
ment of risk as to-timing, It-might 
be one month, two.menths, three 
months or a year but. what dif- 
ference does it make ,if..vou-.are 
right in the prineiple-as I think 
I will be. er Baek, 
After a talk such-as this; some- 
one usually goes: gutof-the room 
and says, “Those-erailroads are 








stop talking because,onee the. .war 
is over railroads will beathrough. 
Why should they-go.dewn when 
they did not gé up: Southern 
Pacific is selling .ene times; earn- 
, ings. It is earning $20@,aser: taxes, 
paying only $2.0@2and:seHing at 
7. ae . wavrelny: Wetc: 


Take your os vat asle.bands, 
Southern Pacific ures, and 


bhentur 
~Néw York Central* unde” Are 


these too high?-“Rhéet< sew at 99 
or -98 in 1937: angkdoreydhex “are 
, selling at 60. The Dow - Jones 


|\Second grade -bend—averages: are. 


selling at 62 te—-yield-Over 8%>-~ 
They are discounting “bank- 
ruptcy” because we are in a 3% 
corporate market,-¥ou have seen 
your last Section 77 reorganiza- 
tion. You are not going to have 
any more bankruptcies. There are 
13 income bonds you can buy of 
these railroad companies that have 
been reorganized by having their 
fixed charges cut 75% selling at 
the average price of 50 to yield 
9%. What in the name of goodness 
are they discounting? They have 
just been reorganized—yet they 
are selling to yield 9%. That is an 
indication of the public’s psychol- 
ogy and those interested in rail- 
road securities. Are they war 
babies? 


Are they too high? Rock Island 
securities are selling for 90 mil- 
lion dollars in, the open market. 
There used to be 331 million bonds 
and that is going to be reduced 
to: 31,000,000 fixed interest bear- 
‘ing bonds on the Rock Island— 
331 million down to 31 million. 
That shows you how drastic the 
Rock Island reorganization is. 
Are they too high? Last year the 
road earned 35 million dollars. 
There is a-railroad selling’ at 90 
million. What is a decent’ yield— 
6%? Six times nine is 54, so if 
they earned $5,400,000 it would 


value. What is “war baby” ‘about 
them? 
last time I saw the cash account 
they had over 71 million-in cash 
of which you are going to get 
about half. What have they dis- 
counted? Certainly not war earn- 
ings. 

Every time we get good news 
from Europe, they sell off the de- 
faulted rails. Speaking of the war, 
we all have uncertainties both as 
individuals and as corporations. 
In my opinion we are going to 
have good railroad business for 
as long a period as the war has 





utility bonds because of the T.V.A.' Yes. When we get down to the / lasted, I mean the-European: war, 
You are offered these same bonds old defaulted bonds, we find there which may be four or five years, 


this) 


basis | 


get 


war babies.” Théy sé¥ Ivhad-better | 


be a good yield against market 
In addition to that; the 


for a good many reasons. I am 
not an economist but I cannot see 
how national economy can go back 
to the 1938 level and maintain 
solvency in this nation. 

The railroads do not have 
problems which industry gener- 
ally has. They have no retooling 
program. They are going to be 
able to use the same plant, 


not have to rebuild anything. The | Youngstown. 


the | 


; nov 


| 


} 


| organized shortly 


You do | Paul, the Akron, Canton and 


labor problem will be less for this | 


taken on 300,- 
in the war 


|reason. They have 
'000 additional men 
effort. They are in Los Angeles, 
New York, Boston, Florida and 
many other places. Compare that 
with your problem here with 
half a million working in the air- 


plane factories. I do not say the | 


lrailroads are not: going to have 
problems but so is almost every- 
ione else. 

Another thing to 
‘that despite the tax bill of two 
i billion dollars this year, according 
ito the last report I have with me, 
|the railroads haye, as of May, 
1943, a net working capital, and 
you know that means after taxes, 
of 1 billion 600 million.. That is 
not a bad nest egg to go on into 
the post-war period. 

Another thing to remember in 
line with the financial policies is 
that in 1942 the net income after 
}all fixed charges was 774 million 
‘dollars more than in 1940, yet 


remember is 





went 
buy 


it 
to 


ol 
or 


ilion dollars. The‘: rest 
| back into property 
| bonds. 

| What railroads* have been 
organized? There -have been 13 
reorganizations consummated il- 
lustrated by the’ Erie and = the 
Wabash. Of the | railroads — that 
have been reorganized, in my 
opinion, the cheapest security 
relatively, I am. talking now 
about income bonds, are the so- 
called Wabash Income. “B” 4%4s 
selling around 50.--What is an in- 
come bond? Ineeme~. bonds are 
second mortgage,;. bonds .on_ the 
property. The income usually is 
415% a year. The definition of an 
income bond is one whose interest 
is. dependent upon.earpings.... 
*~ The income bonds~are almost 


fo 3 exception ‘cumulative up 


re- 


© 13%%. If the interest -is 
arned “it must Be paid to the 
pearest quarter of One percent. 
‘Another thing: to rémember: 
‘ou buy a Wabash income bond at 
50 for $500 and yott will ‘get that 
interest of $42.50 a‘year which is 
44% on your investment unless 
the Wabash does 60% less busi- 
ess than they are now doing. If 
we should hit as‘ poor a year as 
1938 but not under 1938, ~ they 
might not earn the income inter- 
est. Everyone else ‘reduced their 
payments in 1938 so why should 
the railroads be. an exception. 
You might get two per cent. Don’t 





One of the bonds I am going to | forget, if you get' 244% you still 
recommend today is Rock Island. | would be making more than you 


‘can now get in most corporation 
securities because 5% of $500 is 
only $25, so if they paid only 
245% you would’ still be getting 
5% on your mofiéy. Then, too, 
don’t forget another thing about 
income bonds. When you invest 
money, the protection of your 
principal should come first. What 
principal? Your principal is the 
Amount of cash you«invest. If you 
want to describe a'$1,000 Wabash 
bond, ‘sure, it is at$1,000° bond but 
that is not the principal you are 
protecting. You '-are protecting 
$500. - “4 
t If I come out here two or three 
years from now and you are re- 
eeiving 814% on‘a Wabash in- 
come and they are selling still at 
50, I will not have any apologies 
to make because’ you have ‘Jess 


twice that price. . 

I pick out Wabdsh as Number 1. 
{it was reorganized the first of 
last year and sinee then, on top 
of the reorganization which re- 
duced the fixed eharges  drastic- 
ally, the company has bought in 
25% of its new in¢ome bonds and 
is continuing to do so. In the 
meantime the- Pennsylvania’ Rail- 
road which owns all the common 





risk in my opinion than you can 
get in corporation bonds selling at: 


| 





controls 53% of the pre- 
ferred. You can add it up and ar- 
rive where you want to but I 
think the income bonds are going 
to be worth a lot more than $500. 

Of the ones which should be re- 
there are five: 
the Chicago 
Soo, the St. 


Pacific, 
the 


Western 
North Western, 


These bonds are 
trading “when, as and if’ is- 

Don’t think that I do not 
like the Western Pacific securi- 
ties but I want to recommend 
something that is now where the 
Western Pacific was a year ago. 
The income bonds of the Chicago, 
North Western traded, when, as 
and if issued, and don’t let that 
scare you. A when, as and if is- 
sued-security is no different than 
any other security in that respect. 
You have the obligation to pay 
for it when you get it. They are 
selling today around 50. 

The reorganization of the North 
Western is one of the most 
severe. They have a= situation 
whereby they can pay off the RFC 
loan after the road is reorgan- 
ized, on top of a scale-down in 
debt of about 76%. If this oper- 
ation goes through it will remove 
71 million par value of new se- 
eurities at a cost of 23 million 
dollars in cash. So the income 


now 
sued. 


‘or } ‘*)) %©*) bonds of the North Western should 
‘dividends increased only 36 mil- | 


sell at 15 or 20 points over and 
above the average price of the 
other income bonds which today is 
around 52. 

In the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacifie that plan was approved by 
the ICC. The road went into 
bankruptcy m June 1933 and 
it suffered from grasshoppers, 
drought, ete. The management 
was changed in 1936 and the road 


now has what. I consider one of 
| the best managements in the Mid- 


|} most severe, the most severe of 


dle West. Its reorganization was 
any. They cut their debt 83%: 
The plan was finally approved by 
the ICC in June, 1940.- The courts 
did not like it and it kicked 


,around for three more years. This 
+plen-shevid@“now be finally ap- 


proved by” the District © Court 
sometime in March or April of 
next year. At that-time you “will 


,have “when, as and if” issued 


| trading in new 





Rock Island se- 
curities. 

Now I will put down on the 
board what you are going to get. 


‘I recommend all the mortgage 


bonds of the Rock Island at this 
time but I am not going to iflus- 
trate them all. Here are the 4s 
of 1934 which sold today around 
32. That ‘means’ a $1,000 bond 
selling for around $320. If the 
plan goes through as I think it 
will, you will get $102:22°in cash. 
Your reduced cost is $220 for a 
$1,000 bond: You also get $91.94 
in® first mortgage ‘bonds and 
$232.72 in income 44s; $209.62 in 
preferred and. $524.85 in common, 
If the plan is approved as I feel 
it will be, you will immediately 
get the cash so it will reduce your 
cost down by $100.00, so your cost 
will be $220.00. Now if ‘you multi- 
ply by 100 the First Mortgage 
bonds, and you multiply by 60. 
the amount of income bonds, and 
the preferred by 40, and the com- 
mons by 20, the whole thing adds 
up to $420.00 as against a cost of 
$220.00, so your possible apprecia- 
tion from your cost is about 91%- 
In other words, your net cost:is 
around $220.00 and your poten- 
tial value, using the above prices 
is 91%, In addition, in my opin-: 
ion, the preferreds, income and 
first 4s will pay dividends and 
interest on_ this. $220.00 invest- 
ment-for a foreseeable future of 
at least four or five years. That 
adds up to around $24:50 annual- 
ly or close to 11% a year return 


on your investment of $220.00. 


I am not going to illustrate spe- 
cifically any of the other mort- 
gage bonds of Rock Island but the 
potential appreciation against 
your reduced net cost is about 
90%. In other’words, with 13 rail- 
roads reorganized and 24 more 
to be reorganized out of those 24 
I am now recommending two. To 
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go over the whole 24 would only 
confuse you. I will be glad to do 
it afterwards, but, in my opinion, 
the two to use, in the term of the 
Street, the two “hot situations” in 
reorganizations are the Rock 
Island and the St. Paul. I have 
given you one bond in Rock 
Island 

In the St. Paul, there is a little 
bit more disagreement than in the 
Rock Island, but one plan or the 
other -vill go through and fairly 
soon my opinion. The St. Paul 
59s of 1975 are selling around 
$400.00. Under one plan you will 
get about $225.00 in cash and un- 
der the other plan you may get 
$210.00 in cash. No matter which 
plan goes through, the resultant 


new securities ex cash will add up | 
Your | 


in value to around $450.00. 
reduced cost by deducting cash 
would be about $200.00. Your re- 
sulting capital appreciation could 
be over 100%. 

I recommend to you the Wabash 
and North Western Income bonds, 
and the mortgage bonds of the 
Rock Island which I illustrated by 
the Rock Island 4s of 1934. and 
all bo of the St. Paul, illus- 
trated by the 5s of 75. 

How about the border-lines— 
The Southern Pacific? How about 
the Illinois Central and the New 
York Central? They have all done 
a pretty good job of reducing debt. 
Southern Pacific in your terri- 
tory has done an excellent job of 
getting rid of all of their short 
maturities but they are still con- 
frontec| in the period 1949 to 1955 
with heavy maturities. I think 
that their credit will be restored 
by that time so those bonds can 
be refunded through regular 
ehannels. Maybe I am hoping but 
I think they will. Whether I 
should recommend Southern Pa- 
cific debentures or not, to me that 
is to some extent academic be- 
cause if Southern Pacific deben- 
tures are good, and I think they 
wre, the income bonds of the re- 


ds 


organized companies and default- | 


ed bonds must be 
Southern Pacific 
back, and I think 
give an.even greater value 
‘these defaulted securities. To 


better. 
credit 


If the 
comes 


to 
be 


honest with you, if you had de-| 


cided to buy some Southern Pa- 


cific debentures, I would, natur- | 
ally, try to get vou to buy Wabash | 


incomes or Rock Island 4s of 1934 


because the logic to me says if | 


Southern Pacific which has re- 


duced its fixed charges by about | 
16% can continue, and I am only 


using Southern Pacific symbolic of 
the roads that were border-line, 


because you know it out here, if | 
they do that, then the other ones | 


must be better because there is a 


greater leverage in the other ones | 
been | 
I do not think you) 
have any danger of bankruptcy in| 
any of the old border-lines. | am | 
of 
railroad securities, whether bor- | 
der-lines, high-grade or defaulted | 
issues, but I recommend the ones | 
first: | 
income | 
bonds, and then your border-line 


because they have already 
reorganized. 


optimistic about the future 


with the greater 
the defaults, 


leverage 
then the 


securities. 


So, if I have dropped the germ | 


of the fact that because it is not 
stylish to buy 


they are not attractive. 
ee 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced tthe following 
weekly firm changes: 


Interest of the late J. Denison | 


Sawyer in Eastman, Dillon & Co., 


New York, ceased as of October | 


‘Bist. 

Interest of the late Clarence H. 
Howard, Jr., special partner, in 
Hill Brothers, St. Louis, ceased as 
of October 22nd. 


interest in Shaskan & Co., New 
York, of the late E. Felix Shaskan 


ceased on October 31st. 


it will, it will} 


railroad bonds. | 
don’t let that convince you that. 





Regulated Capitalism 


Versus Free Capitalism 


By HAROLD J. KING, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 


Dr. 
very timely. 


Lewis H. Haney’s article* on the New Deal Economists is 
As victory for the United Nations is now apparently 


assured, a vast number of individuals will again have the opportunity 
to live under a system of comparatively free capitalism if they so 


choose. 


When economists of the institutional, or New Deal, variety object 


to the capitalistic system, they do« 


not, as a rule, endorse socialism 
or communism, but rather advo- 
vate a system of regulated cap- 
italism. Of course, when suffi- 
cient regulation is introduced, 
capitalism is difficult to distin- 
guish from. socialism or com- 
munism. 

Although the function of the 
economist is international in 
scope, his methods are conditioned 
by the economic system with 
which he is dealing. Under any 
system one of his primary duties 
is to point the way to a higher 
materialistic plane of economic 
life for the inhabitants. This is 
particularly true of the economist 
interested in the capitalistic sys- 
tem. The scientific economist in a 
capitalistic society owes his alle- 
giance to no segment of society, 
labor, employer, or other. It is 
his principal task to describe 
how the stage of the economic 
drama should be set so _ that 
(1) all inhabitants will have 
a good chance of reaping the har- 
vests of continued technological 
advances, and that (2) these ad- 
vances shall proceed at the great- 
est possible rate. 

Whereas socialism, communism, 
and regulated capitalism empha- 
size the “just” distribution of 
economic goods and services in 
terms of human needs, ordinary 
capitalism stresses (1) freedom 


|of thought and action in produc- 
| tion, and (2) distribution accord- 


ing to the value of a person’s con- 
tribution, whether of time or 
property. 

Will the American doughboy, 
returning from the risks’ and 


struggles of the battlefield, be 
more interested in a daily mess of 
pottage, guaranteed him by strict- 
ly regulated capitalism, and at a 
“fair” price per bowl; or will he 
prefer to exercise his birthright of 
freedom? Will he feel the need 
of “protection” from price-fixing 
economists in Washington, who 
engage in studies of the price 
structure of fruit cake (eating all 
the while at the public trough, 
and not producing any fruit cake); 
or will he find that unnecessary 
governmental interference in his 
personal affairs is distasteful 
whether it emanates from Wash- 
ington or Berlin? To what extent 
will. the American public in gen- 
eral react from wartime controls 
when peace returns? To what ex- 
tent will the people vote for a 
competitive system of freedom, 
rather than a regulated system of 
security? 

When the answers to the above 
questions are learned, it will be 
known to which group of econo- 
mists, institutional or orthodox, 
the people may look for guidance 
during the immediate post-war 
period. 

In the event that the people 
demonstrate a preference for free- 
dom, rather than security, as they 
cast their ballots (and it should 
be recognized that. as freedom is 
enhanced, security is diminished, 
and vice versa), they should not 
be hesitamt about seeking the ad- 
vice of orthodox economists. It 
must not be presumed that the 
institutionalist is the friend of the 


poor, or the laboring man, and 


that the’ orthodox economist is the 
tool of the capitalist. 

As Dr. Haney states, the typical 
New Deal economist considers the 
laboring man as particularly de- 
serving and is anxious to increase 
the share of the national income 
going to labor both in the abso- 
lute, and relatively to the income 
shares of the non-laboring citi- 
zens. Some New Deal economists 
realize that one way to kill the 
golden goose of capitalism is to 
bleed the savers or capitalists 
white, yet they will not bluntly 
advocate that a new system be 
substituted for capitalism. 

It is true that the scientific or- 
thodox economist is not primarily 
interested in the laboring man, 
nor is he primarily interested in 
any other group in society. How- 
ever, any contribution that the 
scientific orthodox economist 
makes will probably benefit the 
underdog more than any other 
person in society. And the ortho- 
dox economist does not distin- 
guish between the laboring un- 
derdog and the small-time-saver 
underdog. The orthodox economisi 
does not arbitrarily assume that 
the absolute or relative share of 
the national income going to labor 
is inadequate. The correct dis- 
tribution of income, to the scien- 
tific economist, is that which per- 
mits the highest rate of techno- 
logcal progress. To him the term 
“economic maturity” is meaning- 
less, and the promises of technol- 
ogy dwarf the importance of any 
arguments concerning the “just” 
distribution of goods and services 
during one generation. If strictly 
regulated capitalism had been in- 
troduced successfully in the United 
States in 1900 A.D., it is probable 
that the goods and services con- 
stituting national income would 
today be more “justly” divided in 
terms of human needs. Great 
concentrations of income in the 
hands of the chosen few would 
possibly be non-existent. The 
economists in Washington would 
possibly be concerned with the 
“fair”. price, not only of labor, but 


| also of horses, buggies, oil lamps, 


wood stoves, and genuine ice 


boxes, rather than trying to plan 
the .post war output of autos, 
planes, electric gadgets and frigid- 
aires. Yes, it appears, that under 
the ruthless cut-throat competi- 
tion of those years immediately 
preceding “social security” in this 
country, the underdog got a good 
break in spite of the fact that the 
rich got richer. 

The New Deal economists fre- 
quently assume that the “inade- 
quate” share of national income 
going to labor is a major cause of 
business depressions, and, there- 
fore, a major cause of human suf- 
fering. They apparently have not 
heard the story about the business 
man, who was advised. by a friend 
not to move his store to Australia 
because “‘There are only kangaroos 
in Australia.” The business man 
retorted, “So what? Their money 
is as good as anyone else's.” A 
dollar in the hands of a non- 
laborer (be he filthy rich, or 
small-time saver) is just as trulv 
purchasing power as any other 
dollar. And the above theory of 
business depressions is certainly a 
purchasing-power-deficiency one. 

Consequently, if the American 
people choose freedom for their 
principal ideal in the post war 
world, they should not hesitate to 
seek the advice of the scientific 
orthodox economist. It is false to 
assume that, because he is not 
biased toward labor, he is not the 
servant of the common (and un- 
common) man. 
and 
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Growth Possibilities 

W. E. Hutton & Co., 14 Wall 
St., New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and other exchanges, have pre- 
pared an illustrated study of the 
growth possibiiitiés of The Na-" 
tional Cash Register Co. Copies 
of this interesting study may be. 
had upon request from W. E. Hut- 
ton & Co. 
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The Effect Of Issuing Securities 
For New Capital Upon The 
Company’s Common Stock Price 


(Continued from page 1991) 


some “blue chips,” some “cats and 

dogs.” 

When new securities are issued 
for the purpose of raising new 
money, one might expect a bullish 
reaction, because expansion should 
bring increased earning power- 
otherwise why should the man- 
agement embark upon such a pro- 
gram? But; on the other hand, the 
reaction might be bearish: (1) 
perhaps the new financing was a 
recognition of poor management 
in that additional funds had to be 
raised in order to carry on the 
business; (2) perhaps the manage- 
ment, looking to the long range 
future, sees bright prospects and 
prudently plans to be ready to 
reap the reward, but the market 
has either a different opinion or 
merely places more weight upon 
the shorter term in. which the 
company will be paying for the 
use of money which it is not yet 
able to use to its fullest extent. 
These are only a few of the rea- 
sons that could be suggested to 
explain either a bullish or a bear- 
ish reaction. 

Let us see what has happened. 
approximately 65% of the 
cases where bonds were issued, 
the stock price fell—with re- 
$pect to the average of the prices 
of all stocks in the industry—dur- 
ing a period extending several 
months before and after the date 
on which new securities were 
sold. The per cent of cases falling 
in price is not quite as large in 
the group of common and pre- 
ferred stock issue cases; approxi- 
mately 60% of these show a de- 
clining price tendency. A further’ 
subdivision of these cases accord- 
ing to the amount of new capital 
raised—in relation to the former 

- size of the company—reveals that 
the larger the expansion the 
greater the proportion of bond 
issue cases in which the stock | 
price declined. In cases where) 
stocks were issued the proportion- | 
ate amount of new capital raised 
apparently made no difference in 

the stock price reaction. Possibly 
this difference between the bond 
issue cases and the stock issue 

Cases can be interpreted as an in- | 
dication that the market is wary | 
of industrial companies with large 
bonded debt. 

These per cents do not-show, 
the whole picture. They tell which | 
way most of the stock prices went, | 
but they do not tell whether the) 
movement was substantial or only 
minor. In order to determine the. 
magnitude of this action, the price | 
of each stock at a selected time 
after the new securities had been 
issued was expressed as a ratio. 
(after adjustment for. movement 
of the market average) of the’ 

ice at a time several months be- 

ore the securities were issued. 

For companies that issued a small 
amount of bonds, the typical price 
ratio was about 0.96; i. e., the stock 
fell to about 96% of its former 
price after eliminating the price 
movement common to all stocks 
in the industry. Where very large | 
bond issues were sold, the typical | 
price ration was. much lower, ap-_ 
proximately 0.75. This again gives 
an indication of market dissatis- 


In 


faction with heavily bonded in-| 


dustrials. For the common stock 


and the preferred stock issue cases, | 
the typical price ratio was about | 
0.93, with no indication of any dif- | 


ference for relatively large stock | 
‘assues in contrast to the smaller. 
ones. 

_ The use of typical price ratios, 
gives rise to the question of dis- | 
persion about the “typical.” An| 
examination of the individual ra- | 


|dexes were prepared for several 


_the date of the new security offer- 


,and this decline continued with 


| with the first of the news items in 


of two things: (1) the market does 
not always evaluate the same 
event in the same way or (2) the 
refinement of correcting for the 
movement of all stocks in the in- 
dustry by the use of Standard and 
Poor’s market averages prepared 
on an industry basis did not elim- 
inate completely all movement of 
the induividual company’s stock 
price associated with causes other 
than the issuance of securities. We 
all know that the first is true; no 
one can know better than I, who 
worked through all of these data, 
that the second is also true. 

he various cases were cross| 
classified in numerous ways in an | 
attempt to determine any other | 
significant relations that might be 
apparent. An analysis by industry 
was attempted, but there were in- 
sufficient cases in any one indus- 
try, except for petroleum, to make 
any indication reliable. A group- | 
ing according to the type of 
capital structure before the new 
financing was also limited by the 
number of cases, but there was a 
slight tendency for companies of- 
fering their first bonds to show a 
slightly favorable stock price re- 
action in contrast to the slightly 
unfavorable tendency indicated by 
all cases. A study of the cases be- 
tween 1927 and 1929, between 
1930 and 1932, and between 1933.) 
and 1940 indicated that about the 
same reaction was evident in each 
of the three radically different 
econmic periods. 

An interesting section of the 
study dealt with the time when | 
the reaction took place. A series 
of stock prices (after adjustment | 
for movement of the market as a 
whole) was computed for each in- 


centered at the date of the new 
issue. From these composite in- 


of the groups, and each group ex- 
hibited approximately the same 
tendency as to the time of reac- 
tion. About four months before 


ing, the price began to. decline, 


minor interruptions until at least 
a year after the new securities 
had been issued. The beginning of 
this reaction agrees very closely 


the “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle” about the issue of se- 
curities. 

This statistical summary has at- 
tempted to show what has hap- 
pened in the past. How should it 
influence an individual’s market 
policy? The facts show that there 
is a tendency for the stock of a 
company issuing securities for new 
capital to decline with reference 
to others in the same industry. 
But I do not interpret this pres- 
ence of a tendency to mean that 
the stock of such a company 
should be eliminated automatically 
from a portfolio during this period 
while one awaits results. In the 
first place, the evidence shows 
only a- tendency; there are some 
individual cases where the price 
has risen very high shortly after 
the announcement of a coming 
issue of securities for new capital. 
In the second place, the issuanc® 
of securities for new capital may 
be considered a favorable factor 
in the future instead of an unfav- 
orable one. Third, and probably 
most important, the otber factors 
accompanying individual future 
cases hardly can be expected to 
be the same as were found the 





past. Therefore, I believe the sta- | 





tistics suggest the following in- 
vestment rule: 
Beware of the common stock of | 


Outsmarting Inflation Says Proper Presentation Of Case To Congress 


(Continued from page 2002) 


set and prices will skyrocket, Would Bring Quick Relief From Oppressive 


The future dishoarding of 
the accumulated cash _ re- 
serves is the real danger to 
our economic equilibrium. It 
will not be alleviated by Full 
Employment, a large current 
national income, or what 
have you. Unless we have 
reached the stage where we 
can produce at no cost (that 
is to say, at no wages) the 
problem of inflation will be 
with us under any circum- 
stances, and cannot be 
smarted by technological effi- 
ciency or physical productiv- 
ity. lt is not a problem in en- 
gineering. It can only be 
overcome by the orthodox 
methods of combating infla- 
tion: by eliminating extrav- 
agent expenditures; restrain- 
ing the growth of excess pur- 


chasing power; by absorbing | 


it through methods of taxa- 
tion which reach into the 


mass-pocket that carries the} 


excess; and by stimulating 


_permanent investment in gov- 
ernment bonds so as to keep) 


the surplus money from turn- 
ing into effective demand. 

In a speech last June, the 
finance minister of the Reich, 
Count Schwerin von Krosick 
admitted that Germany is 
again printing huge quan- 
tities of ‘‘“excess money.”’ But 
he went on promising his peo- 
ple that their money will buy 
all their hearts’ desire when 


the gigantic munitions indus- 


dividual ayy Fe eriod | ules will be turned into ‘a 
lvlaual case tor a two-ye p | consumers’ goods industry of 


9? 


unimaginable size.”” Such un- 
imaginable promises to mis- 
lead the public are worthy of 
a totalitarian system. For a 
democracy, it is fundamental 
that it should be able and 
willing to face the naked 
facts, and should not permit 
itself to be led by such cheap 
propaganda into most dan- 
gerous illusions. 

The CHRONICLE invites com- 
ments on the views expressed by 
Dr. Palyi, in this article, or on 
any related phases of the sub- 
ject under discussion. Comments 
should be addressed to Editor, 
“Commercial and Financial Chron- 


icle,’ 25 Spruce Street, New York 
8, N. Y. 


Money In Circulation 


The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its custom- 
ary monthly statement showing 
the amount of money in circula- 
tion after deducting the moneys 
held in the United States Treasury 
and by Federal Reserve Banks 
and agents. The figures this time 
are for Sept. 30, 1943 and show 
that the money in circulation 
at that date (including, of course, 
that held in bank vaults of mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System) was $18,844,446,730, as 
against $18.529,420,890 on Aug. 31, 
and. $13,703,465,041 on Sept. 30, 
1942 and compares with $5,698,- 
214,612 on Oct. 31, 1920. Just be- 
fore the outbreak of the first 
World War, that is, on June 30, 
1914, the total was $3,459,434,174, 


-—such cases may afford good ap- | 


preciation possibilities. 
b. For investors not so prepared 


tios shows that, though there are a company selling securities for —stay away from such cases, for 
some as low as 0.30 and some as new capital purposes—particularly the typical case experiences an 
high as 1.81, about three-quarters those offering large bond issues. unfavorable price action in com- 


of them fall within 10% of the’ 


a. For investors prepared to} 


parison to other companies in the 


typical ratio. This indicates either make adequate statistical analysis 'same industry. 


_ 25 ene pallpemewenatehe ait namemiaaespnnee an Seaeseti tS Atatelh te 
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em, 


out- | 


Se8 
Securities Laws 
The article entitled 


mission,” by Raymond Williams, 


issue is a clear-cut, succinct expression of conditions as 
that 


[ts weakness, however, is 
out how matters could and can be 
a “Cancerous Condition” but does 


jate on the patient and either kill»— 
|are 


him or cure him. 

Frankly, Mr. Williams’ article is 
typical of American Industry as 
a whole—and especially the “Se- 
curity Industry.” When a law 
passed by Public Clamor (real or 
| manufactured) to remedy a cer- 
tain condition and the law turns 
out to be an “Oppressive Instru- 
ment” instead of a beneficent act 
hurting legitimate business and 
not controlling the factors that 
brought it about, what does the 
average American Industrialist | 
do? Exactly what Mr. Williams | 
has done, write a letter to his| 
| paper or maybe let off steam at} 
a Trade Meeting in his particular | 
sphere of endeavor. 

Now all of the ills of the Se- 
curity and Exchange Comimnientae'| 
|Act were catalogued and made | 
very, very plain to the real author | 
of that Act—one Felix Frankfur- | 
ter—in a letter I wrote to him on} 
Sept. 27, 1941, wherein I pointed 
, out that the money that built our | 
great Industrial Piants was now | 
|going into “Race Tracks” to keep | 
|the Pari-Mutuels whirling instead | 
|of providing opportunities for the | 
| Industrial Growth of our Country | 
as “Venture Capital.” The letter 
was so plain and forthright that 
wily Felix would not acknowledge | 
it, because it pinned a misuse of 
a real beneficent law on the part! 
of an outfit he has had more than 
a share in putting its representa- 
tives in positions of authority in 
the so-called “New Deal.” 

Now there is a very clear and 
definite way in which the ill 
caused by the inefficiencies of 
those administering the Securities 
and Exchange Act can be reme- 
died. The way is simple and 
clear—yet “Wall Street” never has 
invoked it. The reason is that it 
requires hard work, inteHigent ef- 
fort and cooperative effort. It 
would require the formation of a 
body to present intelligently and 
clearly to Congress the real needs 
of “Wall Street.” Congress wants 
at all times genuine and definite 
information so that they may, its 
Members, may act with intelli- 
gence and decision. This they 
want at all times to do. The fol- 
lowing story of a conversation in 
a broker’s office will attest: 


Shortly after I wrote to “Wily 
Felix” I was in a Broker’s Office, 
and in the course of our conver- 
sation somebody mentioned Roose- 
velt’s name. I frankly thought 
the Broker was going to have a 
stroke. He damned Roosevelt to 
Hell and Back and all of his“‘New 
Deal Crew.” When he was fin- 
ished, I plainly and bluntly asked 
him: “Why do you not address 
your remarks.in a clear, intelli- 
gent way to the real source of 
remedy of the condition you com- 
plain of?” “Who is it,” he de- 
manded. Congress, was the re; 
ply. Result, as vigorous a denun- 
ciation of Congress as was made 
of the President and his “New 
Deal.” 

To prove to this Broker how 
genuinely wrong he was in his 
estimation of Congress, I arranged 
for a visit to New York City of a 
Congressman who understood 
thoroughly conditions in Congress 
and in the Industrial World. He 
is one of the outstanding Members 
of Congress. A practical Idealist 
who had to earn his own living 
and knows the necessity of meet- 
ing a payroll. 
| This Congressman was_ intro- 
|duced to the Broker. The Broker 
;then went into his act damning, 
‘etc. The Congressman listened tc 
;it to the end and then ‘stated 
| Plainly and explicitly to the Bro- 
ker: “My dear sir, you directly 


is 








“Abolish the Securities and Exchange Com- 


appearing in your Sept. 2, 1943 
they exist. 
it does not endeavor to point 
remedied. In short, it points out 
not recommend a dcctor to oper- 


one of the principal causes 
for the condition that you com- 
plain of. You shout and holler 

instead of presenting to us in 
Congress FACTS, FACTS, Facts 
set forth in crystal-clear language 
intelligently presented by real ex- 
perts.” Going on, he said: “Let 
ine tell you a story about a ‘Wall 
Street Committee’ that came down 


(to Washington to complain about 
‘the Securities and Exchange Act 


of 1933 and you .will then know 
why it is still operating in the 
fashion you complain of.” Here is 
the story: 

“The Committee came to Wash- 
ington headed by one of the most 
imposing members of the Stock 
Exchange. It was courteously re- 
ceived in the Congressional Room 
where the hearing was to be held. 
The Chairman of the ‘Wall Street 
Committee’ immediately attempted 
to take charge of matters by 


|launching into a loud, bulldozing 


type of condemnation of Congress 
and all the Law Makers in gen- 
eral. He was allowed to rant and 
rave for a reasonable period of 
time, and then one quiet Con- 
gressman sensing that ®e had no 
real message to deliver or any 
genuine information-to give that 
would permit a study of condi- 


(tions, brutally and bluntly stated 


to the Committee Chairman: ‘Get 
the Hell out of Washington and 
these Rooms and don't come back 
to us ever again; we are damned 
tired of having loud-mouthed 
windbags gassing us with canned 
“Press Agents’ Speeches’; all that 
you have spouted on the floor of 
this room has been a detriment-to 
the cause you purpose to be ad- 
vocating, and then this bit of 
wisdom was added: ‘When you 
get back to New York send some- 
one back to present the matter 
to us intelligently, with facts but- 
tressed by the opinions of real 
working experts. We want no 
“Front Page Boys,’ we want no 
great figures or representatives; 
what we do want is simple, plain 
truths that can be checked and 
proved and then you will get real 
action,’ and a final statement: ‘We 
want to help business—but Busi- 
ness must help us by giving us 
facts and the benefit of real 
knowledge and experience’.”’ 

If the Securities Industry will 
get together and form a _ real 


strong, practical organization to 
present its problems to, Congress 


in the way that Congress wants 
them stated, all the flaws of the 
Securities and Exchange Act will 
be speedily remedied. 

All of the foregoing is based on 
absolute knowledge of the actual 
thoughts of leading members .of 
Congress, who clearly and defi- 
nitely expressed their thoughts on 
the subject to me. 

Until the right kind of repre- 
sentation of the interests of those 
affected by the, Securities and 
Commission Act is developed and 
likewise an intelligent program of 
presentation of facts to Congress 
there’ will be no remedying of the 


conditions complained of during 


the present Administration. The 
way is clear and the road can be 
charted with certainty, and. if 
there were presented to Congress 
an intelligent,- clearcut program 
of remedy there would be a sur- 
prising reaction. ; 
THOMAS F. MOLONEY - 
‘New. York. City,. Oct. 13, 1943. — 
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McNutt Denies WMC _—s#FHA Bill Amended 
“Muddle’ On Manpower To Aid Servicemen 


Denying that there is a man- Under a bill recently approved 
power muddle, Paul V. McNutt,| by Congress and signed by the 
Chairman of the War Manpower | President, it is now no longer le- 
Commission, asserted Nov. 10 that| gally necessary for a mortgage 
there are enough workers in in-| lender to begin foreclosure of the 
dustry now to meet production; FHA mortgage loan of a man in 
schedules, provided they are prop-| service if it becomes delinquent. 
erly used. | Enaction of the law marks the end 

In a talk before the New York/ of a long effort by the Mortgage 
Advertising Post of the American; Bankers Association of America 
Legion at the Advertising Club of | extending back more than a year 
New York, Mr. McNutt insisted|and a half to secure relief for 
we learn from the New York/| servicemen from the provision in 
“Herald Tribune” that “under- | 


| FHA-insured mortgage loan after 





the National Housing Act Which | of dollars of FHA mortgages and | 
made it mandatory to foreclose a|did not want to be placed in the 
FH position of immediately foreclos- 
it is delinquent for a stated per-|ing the loan of a man in service. 
iod. The relief available through the 
It was noted on Nov. 6 by Her-/| Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
old G. Woodruff, Association | Act did not appiy in this case. 
President, that the provision as-| The first step was for the As- 
sumed an unexpected and serious} sociation’s counsel, Miller B. Pen- 
aspect when it was realized this|nell, and the then President, 
meant that a man in the armed/ Charles A. Mullenix, to work out 
services with a deliaquent FHA |a preliminary draft of a bill with 
mortgage would have his property | FHA officials, which was followed 
foreclosed too quickly. Life in-| by discussions with Sen. Radcliffe. 
surance companies and other in-| of Maryland, who heads the Sen- 
stitutional investors were keenly | ate subcommittee of the Banking 
concerned since they held millions ‘and Currency Committee on mat- 





ters relating to real estate and 
mortgages. 

The Senate passed the measure 
on April 26 and the House ap- 
proved it on Oct. 7. Signing of the 
bill by the President came on Oct, 
14. 

The bill also protects the in- 
vestor in FHA loans in that the 
interest on the FHA debentures, 
which are received from a fore- 


closed property, will now begin to 
loan becomes de- 
action 
re- 


accrue once a 
linquent even though no 
to foreclose immediately 
quired as under present law. 


is 








utilization of our available labor 
supply” is the principal problem 
now facing the WMC. “If we 
could make maximum use of our | 
available. supply of workers—| 
eliminate waste—we could release 
a margin of additional productive 
effort which would carry us well 
over the top,” he said. “There are 
enough men and women at work 
today in our plants and factories— 
if properly utilized—to take up 
the load on all of our current pro- 
duction schedules.” The “Herald 
Tribune” of Nov. 11 further in-) 
dicated the remarks of Mr. Mc- 
Nutt as follows: 


Replying to a charge made Sun- 
day by Representative Clare Luce, 
Connecticut Republican, that he 
had, “confessed his many failures” 
in releasing last Saturday a report 
of the National Management- 
Labor Policy Committee, opposing 
national war-service legislation, 
Mr. McNutt said: 

| 


“One politican, in ‘Luce’ lan-| 
guage—and I don’t care how you | 
spell it, the terms are synonymous | 
—charged I had the jitters over | 
some obscure legislative maneuver 
when I released the report. Had | 
she read it, she would have no- | 
ticed it was not mine, but the 
committee’s report. I have had | 
no evidence that any of the nine} 
signers bent before the wind.” 


Although he did not mention! 
specificaliy the bill which Mrs. | 
Luce has introduced to create a| 
compulsory labor force consisting | 
of Selective Service 4-F’s and oth- | 
ers, Mr. McNutt warned against 
any attempt to solve the labor} 
shortage “by some simple formula, | 
suca os drafting slackers and put- | 
ting them to work.” 

“There is no man-power mud-| 
dle,” he said. “The muddie is in 
the thinking of every person who 
claims a panacea—a single, sim- 
ple formula for solving’ man- | 
power. You cannot uproot the! 
lives of millions of workers—put | 
them into unfamiliar jobs under 
difficult living and working con- | 
ditions, circumscribe their free-. 
dom of action by various controls | 
—by a stiff, unbending rule. 

“Our way—the American way— 
we have moved 20,000,000 into new | 
jobs, converted the world’s great- 
est industries, shifted millions of 
people to new homes. You can- 
not change thousands of factories 
almost overnight into war produc- 
tion, demand of an employer a 
higher standard of efficiency than 
he had ever achieved, all by a sim- 
ple rule of thumb— a brainstorm, 
a formula. The problem of win- 
ning the war does not lie in cre- 
ating arbitrary power; it lies in 
using the power we have with| 
wisdom.” 


Merchant Marine Mail 
_ Postmaster Albert Goldman of 
New York City has informed pa- 
trons sending mail to personnel of 
the American Merchant Marine | 
that no insured, c. 0. d. or regis- | 
tered mail can be accepted for 
mailing to the personnel of said 
service. His advices Nov. 8 also 
state: 

“Many mailers prepare pack- 
ages or other mail matter and 
present them at the Post Office 
for registration, insurance or c.o.d. 
service and it is desired to avoid 
the annoyance to the mailers in- 
cident to the inability of the Post 
Office to accept such matter which 


























WITHOUT life insurance, 
the loss of a key man in 
business puts a severe 
burden on the finances of 


surviving partners. 
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cannot be sent to destination.” 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLJAMS 
Further recognition of the growing stature of C anada among the 
world powers was given in the elevation of the Canadian Minister 


in Washington to the rank of Ambassador. 


The extraordinary prog- 


ress of the Dominion in the testing war period is all the more remark- 


able when it is realized that 


11% millions. 


Recent reports, however, indi-® 


cate that this problem of popula- 
tion deficiency is being given 
thoughtful consideration by our 
northern neighbors. One sugges- 
tion is to the effect that Britain 
could provide and Canada could 
adequately support at least 4 mil- 
lion emigrants in the 
post-war period. 
There is little doubt that Canada 
could easily cope with such a vol- 
ume of immigration. The unde- 
veloped rich Peace River terri- 
tories could alone absorb such a 
number. 


the 


immediate | 
| unchanged 


Canadian population is only 





Brunswicks were quiet and the 


longer term issues on a 3.65% basis | 


still make favorable comparison 
with similar Nova Scotia issues 
with a yield of 3.30%. Manitobas 
were. scarce with the longer term 
maturities on a 3%% basis. Sas- 
katchewans continued quiet and 
but Albertas were 


islightly easier; the 4'2’s and 5’s 


When it is remembered | 


that following World War I Brit- | 


ain had a= similar 
skilled workers unemployed, it re- | 
quires little imagination to see a/| 
happy solution of this hitherto in- 
soluble problem. Moreover, previ- | 
ous difficulties are now greatly | 
simplified as Canada is now a 
great industrial as well as agricul- | 
tural nation. 

Of particular interest to in- 
vestors here in Canadian securi- 
ties were the figures recently 
issued covering the external 
debt of Canada during the pe- 
riod of the war. The outstand- 
ing feature of these statistics 
was the sharp decline in the 
Dominion debt payable abroad. 
During the three years and nine 
months from Jan. 1, 1940, Cana- 
dian obligations payable in Lon- 
don only were reduced by $627,- 
000,000 and those payable in 
New York only or optionally 
decreased by $395,000,000. 

The market for Canadian securi- 
ties in the past week, although 
steady and relatively unaffected 
by the “peace scare’ atmosphere 
prevalent in other markets, never- 
theless was unable to make the 
headway that it otherwise un- 
doubtedly would have made with 
the termination of the Fifth Vic- 
tory Loan and the resumption of 
normal business. 

Direct Dominions and Nationals 
were quiet and largely unchanged 
although certain issues were 
quoted slightly lower. Investment 
demand still continues in the first 
grade provincials and a new high 
was registered for the Nova Scotia 
5’s of 1959 at 12034. Ontarios and 
Quebecs were taken up when of- 
fered but there is still a scarcity 
of supply of suitable long-term 
provincials. 

British Columbias were less ac- 
tive with the longer term issues 
still on a 3.30% yield basis. New 
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were quoted either side of 78 and 
79, respectively. 

Internal issues were still ne- 
glected and the free exchange 
rate was almost motionless in 
the neighborhood of 10!4% dis- 
count. Any resumption of in- 
vestment demand in this section 
would have a considerable ef- 
fect on the rate as it appears 
that the market supplies of ex- 
change have now been largely 
absorbed. It is also probable 
that end-year demands for Ca- 
nadian dollars in connection 
with the Alaskan Highway de- 
velopments will be on a consid- 
erably larger scale this year. 
With regard to the market in 


| general, normal developments are | 
|momentarily retarded by “peace | 
complex” developments in other | 


markets. It must be borne in mind 
that in addition to supply scarcity 
and a widening of demand in this 
country, Canadian securities have 
the following unique features 
which make them interesting for 
retention in the post-war period. 

(1) It is probable that as soon 
as more normal conditions are re- 
stored after the war the Canadian 
dollar will return to par. 

(2) The external securities are 
mostly payable at the option of the 
holder in two or more currencies. 

(3) Interest rates in the Domin- 
ion rule at least %% higher than 
in this country, and, with the dis- 
appearance of ‘wartime restric- 
tions, there should be a tendency 
towards equalization of rates in 
the two countries. 


Sees 56 Million Jobs 


Needed To Achieve 
Post-War Prosperity 


Some 56,000,000 Americans will 
have to have jobs if postwar pros- 
perity is to be achieved, Col. J. N. 
Andrews, Re-employment Divis- 
ion, Selective Service System, de- 
clared on Nov. 10. 

In United Press Pittsburgh ad- 
vices it was further reported: 

Of the 600,000 released from 
the armed services since Sept. 16, 
1941 virtually all were reinstated 
to their old jobs, Col. Andrews 


| told the eighth annual meeting of 


ry Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
ion. 

Only one case of failure to re- 
instate a veteran had to be re- 
ferred to the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney and the employer 
agreed to reinstate the worker and 
pay $648 in back wages when in- 


formed that papers were being 


| prepared for trial, Col. Andrews 
added. 


Lewis Haney’s Study Of New Deal 


Refunding Of Egypt 


Theories Draws Further Comment Public Debt Planned 


(Continued from page 1991) 


sented a warning to the people of some 


this country, and particularly to 
our free enterprise system. I have 
read and re-read his statement. 
and I believe I thoroughly under- 
stand every sentence contained 
therein, and I have been a close 
observer of these developments as 
they have taken form all during 
the past 11 years. 


HON. C. A. WILLIAMS 
Member Kansas House of Repre- 
sentatives and District Repre- 
sentative for Lathrop-Hawk- 
Herrick Co. of Wichita 


I have just read, with a great! 


deal of interest, the article “The 
Theories of 
the New Deal 
E c o nomists,”’ 
by Lewis H. 
Haney, Pro- 
fessor of Eco- 
|nomics, New 
York Univer- 
sity, which 
appeared in 
your issue of 
Cet. 7. 

This is one 
of the best I 
have read on 
the subject. 
is “t se Mr. 
‘Haney has 
certainly 
made aé fine 
coverage of 
ithe subject 
'and it should be read by every 
'citizen who is interested in the 
future of our Republic. * * * 


Hon. C. A. Williams 


FRANK T. CARLTON 
Professor of Economics, Case 
School of Applied Science, - 
Cleveland, O. 


The writer wishes only to com- | 


/ment upon Section 2 of Professor 
Haney’s article in the Oct. 7, 1943, 
issue of the “Chronicle.” 

The idea that a democratic 


reducing unemployment 
back to the pioneer days of small- 
scale industry. For generations 
unemployment and poverty were 
considered to be a matter of in- 
dividual inefficiency and weak- 
ness. Today the individualism of 
the pioneer needs dilution. Dan- 


tiersman, placed upon our city 
streets would find himself in the 
lock-up before many hours passed. 
Municipal regulations in the in- 
terest of greater safety for the 
crowds on our streets would have 
seemed to Boone “socialistic.” 
Perhaps traffic rules and ordi- 
nances in regard to carrying 
deadly weapons, or in connection 
| with health, may not be the only 
| changes which a marvelous, tech- 
nological age will force upon a 
‘reluctant and individualistic peo- 





iel Boone, a high type of fron-'| orks declines. 


| rectly 





government has no function in| 
harks} 


| 


| But 


| 


} 
| 


| prosperity and of little or no un-| 


|lic works should be reduced. 





| ple. May it not be reasonable to. 


insist that unemployment is an 
“unhealthy” condition 
‘government should try to elimi- 
/nate in the interest of production 
and of higher standards of living? 

At the outset it may be pointed 
out that a job is not an end in it- 
self; a job is a means to an end, 
and that end is primarily the sup- 
port of one’s family. Secondarily, 
if properly directed, jobs increase 
the total output of the nation con- 
sidered as a great industrial or- 
ganization to produce food, shel- 
ter, and clothing, plus comforts 
and services, for 134,000,000 
American men, women, and chil- 
dren. 


Every employed worker 
whether employed by private in- 
dividuals and corporations, or by 
governmental units, becomes a 
purchaser of goods and services 
which industry is prepared to pro- 
duce. “Business needs buyers.” 
Business is “good” when the fam- 
ilies of tne nation are working at 
good wages and spending their in- 
come for the necessities and com- 





I 


‘forts which make up a whole-. 


; |banks and utilized by business 
which a} 


_anticipation of a demand. Pur- 
chasing power 


standard of living. An 
American worker, out of a job 
and without resources, will be} 
taken care of by charity, public or 
private. His dependent family 
wili also be sustained in the same 
fashion; but this family will not 
be an excellent customer of the 
American business man. 
Fundamentally, demand as dis- 
tinguished from desire without 
purchasing power, stems from 
production. The national income 
depends upon the national pro- 
duction. If little is produced, there 
is little to distribute among the 
families of the nation. Idle dol- 
lars and idle machines point di- 
to idie workers and to 
shrinking markets. Each factor in| 
production—labor, capital, man- 
agement — gets its purchasing | 
power in the form of wages, in- 
terest, and profits; and with this | 
income each receiver of income | 
proceeds to buy his share of the| 
stream of goods and services be- 
ing produced. The amount of 
goods and services purchased by | 
each family depends upon its in- 
come. High wages. and low} 
prices increase the demands for | 


| goods and services, which Amer- 


ican industry, farms, and mines! 
using machinery and power, and 
guided by good management, are | 
prepared to produce. 

“Leat raking” or ‘“‘boondoggl- 
ing” are foolish and _ inefficient | 
methods of employing men.| 
Building dams and roads and re- 
forestation projects, for example, | 
are more commendable forms of 
governmental employment. In 
each form of empioyment men 
are utilized and paid wages. In) 
each they and their families be- 


_come purchasers of goods and 


services which industry stands 
ready to produce. In the latter,) 
something worthwhile results; in| 
the former, very little. 

Of course, if a large percentage 
of workers were used on public 
works, enough food, clothing, and 
shelter might not be produced. 
in. the normal course of | 
events, aS more unemployed | 
workers are used in public works, | 
demand for workers in private in- | 
dustry increases and the produc- | 
tion of goods tends upward, and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the need for additional public} 


in a period of | 
employment, the building of pub- | 

It | 
may also be suggested that spend- | 
ing by employers does actually | 
come before production. Men are | 
employed and paid wages regu-| 


| larly, even though the production | 


on which they are now working is | 
not actually sold for six months, 
or a year, or some other interval | 
of time. Industry is carried on in} 
(credit) is regu-| 
larly created by commercial 
men to buy raw materials and) 
pay wages. By borrowing at the! 
banks the Federal Government 
may also obtain and utilize in 


|paying wages and buying mate- 





rials, the credit created by com-| 
mercial banks, 

To affirm that every person, | 
able and willing to work, should | 
be given an opportunity to work, | 
does not signify that the ineffi- 
cient or. the slackers: should be 
paid high wages. Presumably a 
public works program initiated to 
take up the slack left by private 
industry should pay slightly less 
than prevailing wages for similar 
jobs and skills. This program will 
cause workers to go back to pri- 
vate industry as soon as there is 
opportunity. 

Insofar as private industry can- 
not maintain full employment and 
a public works program cannot 
be developed to. give work to 
all the unemployed willing to 
work, unemployment compensa- 
tion should be provided. However, 
there is no adequate substitute for - 





(interest rates ranging from 


| balance of the Cotton 4° 


|in the case of conversion 


; at 


The Egyptian Legation at Wash- 
ington outlined on Nov. & a for- 
mula for recomposition and na- 
tionalization of Egypt's public 
debt, saying that “many, if not the 
majority, of these bondho are 
now residents of the United 
States.” 

The plan, authorized 
Egyptian Government. contem- 
plates conversion of the ‘bt in 
whole or in part “into a debt less 
costly” through redemption of 
outstanding 3 and 442% bonds by 
issues of short-term, medium- 
term and long-term loans bearing 
1% to 


ers 


by the 


3%, %, 

The Associated Press. i) 
ing this in Washington 
further said: 

Repayment of the 
the guaranteed 3% loan of 1885. 
the Ottoman 4% loan of 1891 and 
the Ottoman 34%%% loan of 1894 
began on Oct. 10 and the balance 
of the Cotton 444% loan of 1941 
will be paid Jan. 1, 1944. and the 
loan of 


report- 
advices, 


balances of 


1942 on Feb. 15, 1944. 

The unified and preference loans 
will be converted into a single 
344% loan at par, to run 30 years, 
but redeemable after 20 years. 
Bondholders applying for conver- 
sion will receive a bonus of two 
Egyptian pounds on each hundred 
Egyptian pounds of the new issue 
to the 
unified loans and one Egyptian 
pound in case of conversion to the 
preference loan. 

Bondholders living outside Egypt 
may apply for conversion until 
Dec. 31, 1943, for the unified and 
until Jan. 15, 1944, for the prefer- 
ence, and such application may be 
made to.the Public Debt Service, 
Cairo, or to the Bank of England, 


| London. 


In addition to these long-term 
bonds, Egypt will offer a 3.000.000 
Egyptian pound three-year issue 
144%, redeemable after two 
years, and a _  5,000,000-pound, 
seven-year issue at 214%. redeem- 
able after five years. A 15-year 
issue at 234%, in an amount yet 
to be determined, also will be of- 
fered. 

The Legation said all these loans 
should be tax-exempt, “including 
inheritance tax, should the latter 


| be established.” They are guaran- 


teed by the general resources of 
the Treasury and a special sink- 
ing fund. 


Names WLB Group 
To Study Living Costs 


President Roosevelt appointed 
on Nov. 5 a five-man committee 
from the National War Labor 
Board to investigate the cost of 
living and to report the findings 
in 60 days. 

The members 


of the group 


_named by the President are Wil- 
‘liam H. Davis, WLB Chairman, 


representing the publife: R. J. 
Thomas, President of the C.I1LO. 
United Automobile Workers, and 
George Meany, Secretary-Treaser 


.of the A.F.L., representing labor; 


and H. B. Horton, Treasurer of the 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., and 


. George K. Batt, Vice President of 


Dugan Brothers, Newark. N. J., 
representing employers. 


a job except another job. Men and 
women who wish to see demo- 
cratic government and the dy- 
namic system known as cepitalism 
continued in this complex, tech- 
nological age, so different from 
that of pioneer days, are well ad- 
vised if they insist that every 
able-bodied, normal person will- 
ing to work be offered a suitable 
job or, failing in that, unemploy- 
ment compensation. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 
By S. F. PORTER 


To get the full story of what has been happening in the Govern- 
ment bond market these last two weeks, you must recognize two 
important points. Unpleasant though the recognition may be. 

First, there was a terrific amount of margin buying and out- 
right free riding during the September war loan drive, especially 
on the 2s. And those in-and-out subscribers, including Stock 
Exchange firms, dealers, individuals and small corporations, have 
been getting out at whatever small profit has been available this 
past fortnight. Second, the money situation in New York 
until strong action is taken by the authorities to the 


ease reserve 


position of member banks... . « And that has meant commercial banks} - 
haven't been able or willing to enter the lists and buy on a large scale. 


Governments have been going through a bad period. : 
The weakness in the stock market since early November has been 
reflected directly in Treasury bonds due simply to liquidation by 
disappointed subscribers. Perhaps it wouldn’t have shown 
through so clearly had commercial banks been greater buyers 
but the fact is they couldn’t come to the rescue on a sufficiently 
significant plan. And you know what has been the price 
range. ... Using the 2s and 2%s as a guide—and that is logical, 
for the latest loans are the key to the market and will continue 
so until the fourth drive takes precedence—the market fell about 
as far as possible. ... The 2s hit 100.2... The 2's reached down 
C0: RO » os 


3reaking of the par level on either of these issues would be a 


serious mistake. . . - It may be taken for granted that the bonds will 
be held above par by official authorities if for no other reason than 
the psychological one. . . . That means the drop in the 2s and 2's 
went to a dangerously extended point. The market has come 
back now, once again is under control. ... But we've had a test of 
the “bottoms.” ... And chances are it will take some time to erase 
the bad memory from the minds of dealers constantly in touch with 
the situation. 

And now to the factors gaining precedence. . This market, 
to begin with, is now fairly well cleaned out. ... The financial firms 
which were loaded with 2s and 2's have taken their minor profit 
and shifted their:securities to more permanent investors. The 
speculators who were looking for an immediate ™% to %4 point profit 
—and those were legion—have to a great extent shrugged their 
‘shoulders and turned elsewhere. 

To give you statistical confirmation of that, the Federal Reserve 
‘System’s figures on member bank activities in 101 leading cities 
show bank loans to brokers and dealers in securities and bank loans 
for the purchase or carrying of securities are down more than 
$600,000,000 since the first week in October. 

It’s obvious that most of those loans were for the purpose of 
carrying 2s and 2s. ... Which means the in-and-out traders have 
left the picture, for they didn’t have many more than $800,000,000 
bonds to start with. ... ' 

And now the true, important factors in the price situation may 
come to the fore. ... Nameiy, the extent of bank buying in the open 
market. ... The influence of the fourth war loan and its size. ... The 
position of the money markets. ... The approaching Christmas hkoli- 
day and the seasonal increase in currency circulation. 

And the official support of a market which must be in good. 
receptive shape for the January drive. For a sloppy bond list 
and a multi-billion dollar financing—even if restricted to indivi- 
duals and corporations—are mutually exclusive. 


THE FOURTH LOAN 


Oddly enough, for the first time since the war drives began, 
private sources and what may be assumed to be official represen- 
tatives of the Treasury are diametrically opposed on estimates of the 
size of the next war loan... . Latest reports from Washington indicate 
the Treasury is planning on borrowing $40,000,000,000 more between 
now and June 30, the end of this fiscal year. . Edward B. Hall, 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, actually came out pub- 
‘licly with this estimate at the Investment Bankers Association’s 
recent convention. ... But latest information from Government bond 
circles is that half the stated amount will be sufficient. The 
$40,000,000,000 figure doesn’t take into consideration the facts that 
actual expenditures are running behind expectations and actual 
‘revenue receipts are running ahead of expectations. ... The Treas- 
-ury has a tremendous cash balance on hand now and that too much 
must be brought into any intelligent appraisal of the outlook. 
The larger figure is based on budget statistics. . And these can 
be misleading to an utterly bewildering degree if they’re not viewed 
_outside a vacuum. . 


The point is a huge loan in January would take a huge 
amount of preparatory work. ... And this already is mid- 
November. ... The time is growing short... . What’s more, the 
market would have some difficulty absorbing another “basket” 
—unless that basket contained a popular non-negotiable bond 
which would go into the portfolios of individuals and which 
would obviously not interfere with outstanding bonds... . 


The Treasury then, must make a decision between two things. 
Either it gives up the idea of a record-sized January loan or it 
‘creates a new bond which will sell well and which wiil stay off the 
market. ... It doesn’t want a new bond... . And that leads directly 
-to the obivous. . 


It’s fairly certain, though, that commercial banks will be ex- 
cluded from the January campaign. . . . Now tentatively ‘set for the 
10th. . . . There’s also considerable pressure for excluding insurance 
companies and savings banks but Secretary Morgenthau probably 
will be afraid to risk that much. .: . If the drive is really restricted 
- to individuals and individuals fail to come through on an impressive 
enough scale, the result may be disastrous both from a financial and 
a morale point of view. And Morgenthau is a very cautious 
man... . 

It comes down to this— 


(1) The market is in a better technical position today than 
at any time since September due to the cleaning out of the specu- 
lators.... 


(2) However, we’re entering the usual period of year-end 
readjustments, currency circulation increases and we're up 
against an unfavorable money market situation. .. . 


has | 
been tight, still is tight, probably will remain less than comfortable | 


up-a-bit market and this well may be the course in the coming 
weeks?... 4 

(4) But in January, the fourth war loan will be on and prices 
presumably will be attractive at that time to give the campaign 
the proper atmosphere and buyers the needed enthusiasm. . 

Add up all those points and you've the pattern of the Govern- 
ment list as the experts see it today. 
INSIDE THE MARKET 

Check of dealers indicates more hesitancy and care in predic- 
tions than in many a week. Most firms mildly bullish for the 
next 60 days, prefer to sit on the sidelines right now while market 
confirms improved technical position. . 

Treasury workers at a feverish pitch even today as they go over 
suggestions and methods for getting wider distribution of war bonds. 
. Some changes surely wiil be made... . And there's still a good 
bet around that Morgenthau will be compelled to accept a new type 

Insiders in Wall Street expect large sales of municipal bonds 
| of bond for January in order to stimulate public enthusiasm... . 
| by insurance companies and other institutions not mainly interested 
| in tax-exempt income as fourth war joan approaches. Sellers 
| going into.Government bonds and getting cash to make big purchases. 
| . Lots of- tax-exempt men around Wall Street now believe triple 
| A corpoétate bonds and best-rated municipals may have hit wartime 


price peak. Basing ideas on post-war expansion in offerings, 


| shift to Government bonds, money market factors. 


Charges Subsidies Being Used As Weanon To 


Sel Up A Dictatorship 


Joe G. Montague, of Fort Worth, Tex., General Counsel for the 
| Texas & Southwest Cattle Raisers’ Association, alleged on Nov. 15 
| that the food subsidies are a form of “bribery and blackmail” and 


| are being used as a weapon to set up a dictatorship. Associated Press | 


| advices from Washington in reporting this, stated that coupled with 
this charge was a prediction by another livestock spokesman, P. O. 
Wilson, of Cuicago, tnat a con---— ———————— penance 
tinuation of present price regula- | was not consulted before the gov- 
tions will bring about an acute | ernment recently set up its system 
shortage of beef next year. of livestock price ceilings through 
An Associated Press account as the use of subsidies. 
given in the New York “Sun’ I 


ee Montague was the first wit- Rail Pay Rise of 4 Cents 
To [8c Recommended 


|ness before the Senate Agricul- 
Wage increases ranging from 


| ture Comittee which opened hear- 
four cents to ten cents an hour 
tor 1,100,000 non- operating rail- 


; ings on proposals to continue and 
road workers were recommended 





broaden the $800,000,000 a year 
| subsidy program, which President 
| Roosevelt advocated as essential 
to check inflationary trends and | 
'hold down living costs. 

| “The bribery that I refer 
| he continued, “is that system that 
| has become so prevalent in our 
| lives, the offering of a payment to 
}an individual as a dole or gratuity. 
| The price demanded and extracted 
is the surrender of personal 


to,”” 
M..Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization. These recommen- 
dations, however, met with prompt 
‘rejection from the chiefs of the 


on Nov. 8 by a special emergency | 
board with the approval of Fred | 


15 non-operating railroad 
who announced that unless the 
collective bargaining agreement 
signed Aug. 7 by the unions and 
the carriers was made effective, 
or a Satisfactory adjustment was 
reached, the results of strike bal- 
lots now being tabulated would 
be announced later this month 
The nation-wide strike ballot 
scheduled to end Nov. 25. 

If Congress adopts the Trumai 
resolution stating that the agree- 
ment of Aug. 7 is “an appropriate 
and valid settlement of the ¢is- 
pute,” a national railroad strike 
will be averted and the railroads 
will carry out their agreement te 
increase the wages of the non- 
employees eight 
hour, Mr. vetoed 
award. Originally the 
asked straight 
20 cents an hour. 


unions 


is 


cents 
this 
hac 


operating 
an Vinson 
men 
for a increase of 

The presently proposed increase, 
effective with the regular payroll 
on Nov. 19. would be retroactive 
to Feb. 1. The new recommended 
wage scale follows: 

All wages less than 47 cents an 
hour to increased 10 cents ar 
hour. 

Wages between 47 and 56 cents 
to be increased 9 cents an hour. 

Wages between 57 and 69 cents. 
to be increased 8 cents an hour. 

Weges between 70 and 79 cents 
to be increased 7 cents an hour. 

Wages between 80 and 89 cents 
to be increased 6 cents an hour. 


Wages between 90 and 96 cents 
to be increased 5 cents an hour. 

Wages of 97 cents and over to 
be increased 4 cents an hour. 

B. M. Jewell, Chairman of the 
Rail Employees Wage Conference 


be 


| Committee, said, ““‘We consider the 


proposals to be entirely unsatis- 
factory, and that they would de- 


stroy our whole wage structure 


built up through the years. The 


recommendations do not resolve 
our difficulties at all.” 





(3) Ordinarily, that would mean a quiet, down-a-bit, then 


liberty. 

“The blackmail I refer to is that 
species of punishment by way of | 
withholding -the gratuities, the 
imposition of penalties, the en- 
forced reduction of prices and 
even fines and imprisonment. . 
when the individual citizen re- 
fuses to accept the dole or gra- 
tuity.” 

Mr. Montague challenged the 
legality of President Roosevelt’s 
executive orders setting up price 
control. machinery. He said the 
effect of subsidies was to increase 
the dangers of: inflation by pre- 
venting normal price increases 
and thus failing to drain off ex-| 
cess consumer purchasing power. 

We likewise quote the following 
(Associated Press) from Washing- | 
ton appearing in the New York 
“Herald Tribune’. 

Mr. Montague, told the com-| 
mittee that he was convinced | 
“complete and perpetual control | 
and dictatorship of every phase of | 
our lives is desired by influences | 
that are directing the government 
policies,”’: 

Some influence within the gov- | 
ernment or “closely attached” to 
those in power; he declared, is 
seeking to revolutionize the “so- | 
cial, economic and political struc- | 
ture of this country.” 

He argued that Presidential 
orders creating the price control 
set-up are illegal, that subsidies 
actually are inflationary because 
they block normal price increases 
that would drain off surplus 
money, and -that, in effect, the 
subsidy system simply passes on 
the current bill to another genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilson, explaining his pre- 
diction of a beef shortage, said 
that produetion next year will 
total only. 5, 800,000 pounds, about 
1,450,000,000 - pounds less. than 
this year and -2,875,000,000. pounds 
under 1942.. ~.; 





He contended that the industry 








REVUMPTION NOTICE 





To the Holders of 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Unified Mortgage 4% Bonds with Extension Agreements of Series B 
due January 1, 1960 attached 


IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of the Supplemental 
indentae datea January 1, 1940 between Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 
and Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, as Trustee, supplemental to Unified 
Mortgage dated June 2, 1890 from Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company to 
Central Trust Company of New York, as Trustee, the undersigned has elected to 
redeem out of unexpended Sinking Fund monies on deposit with the Sinking Fund 
Agent and does hereby call for redemption and payment on January 1, 1944, $157,000. 
principal amount of bonds as indicated below at 105% of the principal amount 
thereof and accrued interest on the principal amount to the date of redemption. 
The serial numbers of the bonds to be redeemed have been drawn by lot by Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company as Sinking Fund Agent, and are numbered as 
follows: 


‘nified Mortgage 1% Bonds with Extension Agreements of Series BR attached in 
; coupon form in the denomination of $1,000 each, all prefixed with the letter B 
202 27 4568 8661 10212 12232 13882 15727 19707 21413 23284 
ane aoe 4672 9080 10413 12339 14048 15932 20249 21500 23460 
334 2974 4706 9236 10438 12390 14270 15960 20351 21542 23716 
841 3159 4718 9432 10455 12500 14436 16183 20363 21545 23744 
892 3761 4853 9454 11248 12531 14587 16406 20412 21610 23890 
1573 3883 5051 9685 11602 12585 14748 16484 20446 21618 24105 
1757 4038 5081 9723 11633 12640. 15032 16924 20465 22093 24974 
1843 4078 5287 9733 11674 12795 15241 16928 20808 22245 24982 
2032 4153 5723 9759 11817 13538 15265 16962 20960 22308 25120 
2391 4222 5798 9865 11868 13629 15379 17030 21009 22628 25121 
2503 4357 5925 10191 11933 13721 15457 17630 19618 21230 22765 


Unified Mortgage 4% Bonds with Extension Agreements of Series B attached in fally 
registered form without coupons and/or the respective 
portions of the principal thereof: 


BV 10 $5,000 BM 120 $1,000 BM 656 = $1,000 
BV 17 $5,000 BM 121 = $1,000 BM 659 $1,000 


On January 1, 1944 the above described Unified Mortgage 4% Bonds with Exten- 
sion Agreements of Series B attached in coupon form in the denomination of $1,000 
each, the Unified Mortgage 4% Bonds with Extension Agreements of Series B attached 
in fully registered form without coupons and /or the portions thereof which have been 
called for redemption, will become due and-payable at 105% of the principal amount 
thereof and accrued interest on such principal amount to the date of redemption at 
the office of the undersigned, Room 900, 71 Broadway, New York City, and interest 
on said Bonds and/or said portions of fully registered Bonds so called for redemption 
will cease to accrue from and after said date. Said Unified Mortgage 4% Bonds with 
Extension Agreements of Sexies B attached in coupon form should be presented for 
redemption and payment at said office of the undersigned on January 1, 1944 accom- 
panied by the interest coupons maturing July 1, 1944 and all subsequent Bg ss 
The colipons’ due January 1, 1944 appurtenant to said Unified Mortgage 4% oS 
with Extension Agreements of Series B attached called for redemption Pani Sith 
presented for collection in the usual manner. The Unified Mortgage 4% - cae 
Extension Agreements of Series B attached in fully registered form nnd (oF e te 
tions thereof which have been called for redemption should be aries vig ah ee 
able form and the holders thereof will receive a new bond and/or bon . . a ie 
Agreements of Series B due January 1, 1960 attached in fully renisvery : nee Soun ues 
option of the holder in coupon form, for that portion of the registere 
called for redemption. hers of the 

On November 12, 1943 Bonds bearing the following distinctive num : 
above issue previously called for redemption had not been presented for payment: 


0} TMBERS 
boty BOT 108 B7876 B19252 
LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 
By: W. J. McDonald, Vice-President 


BM 660 $1,000 


B35765 -=B5767 ~—s- BB 110 B19900 





DATED: November 12, 1943. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


Opportunity In Campaign Which Offers Tax Saving 
Assistance 


There are two ooportunities for increasing business, and new 
accounts, during the period from now on until the year-end that 
should be capitalized if you are in a position to do so. (a.) Bring 
before your regular clientele the advantages of establishing tax losses. 
(b.) Use an offer to supply information and assistance in showing 
non-customers how they can secure substantial tax savings by tak- 
ing advantage of the possibilties inherent in the Revenue Act of 1942. 

In order to better appreciate the possibilties for conducting a 
successful campaign based upon the presentation of an idea such as 
“tax savings,” consider for a moment the psychological efficacy of 
such an approach to your customer or your prospects. For a change 
you are not asking them to invest money, spend money, speculate, 
or trade one security for another—YOU ARE COMING TO THEM 
WITH THE SUGGESTION THAT THEY MAY BE ABLE TO SAVE 
SOME MONEY ON THEIR TAX BILL. That’s a pretty interesting 
proposition—isn’t it? fe : 

The next thing is to make your presentation of this capitivating 
subject as attention arresting and as interesting to your customer 
as is possible. This is not difficult if letters are kept free from 
technicalities; if illustrations of what you have been able to do for 
others is told in simple language; and if your offer to supply informa- 
tion includes an opportunity for individual consultation with a spe- 
cialist on tax matters. 

It is usually more effective for the salesman to offer the services 
of someone other than himself when it comes to technical matters 
of this kind. For instance, let us assume that the salesman is mak- 
ing a call on his old clients—what is the situation in most cases? 


The customer usually knows the salesman pretty well and they have; 


had numerous talks together on financial matters. Although the 
salesman has the client’s confidence as to security values it is quite 
unlikely that the client also looks upon the salesman as a highly 
* qualified tax-expert. But if the salesman knows enough about the 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1942 to point out just a few pos- 
sibilities for effecting tax savings, and suggests to the client that 
there is someone in the office (a partner for instance who has spe- 
cialized in these matters—or even some outside tax specialist who 
might be hired by the firm to sit in on consultations) the possibilities 
for increasing the effectiveness of this entire campaign, in our 
opinion would be immeasurably improved. ONE OF THE MOST 
DIFFICULT FEATS THAT ANY SALESMAN CAN ATTEMPT IS 
TO SELL HIMSELF AS THE EXPERT—NO MATTER HOW MUCH 
HE KNOWS, IT’S ALWAYS PREFERABLE TO SELL THE EX- 
PERTS IN THE OFFICE. In other words, is is our belief that the 
salesman should sit in on the conference, but his primary duty is 
either to arrange a call to see the client at his office, or to have the 
customer come in to the office of the firm. In either case a third 
party should be present who is qualified to give advice and make 
suggestions which the salesman can follow up and execute. 

Here are a few high-lights of the capital gains and losses pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1942. The opportunities for building 
good will, effecting trades, and saving your customers good, hard- 
earned, tax dollars were never better. 

Short term losses (under six months holding) can be matched 
against BOTH short term gains (under six months holding) and 
long term gains (over six months holding). Short term losses or 
gains are computed at 100%. Long term losses or gains are com- 
puted at 50%. : 

Notice the opportunity afforded by establishing short term losses 
against long term gains. They are worth twice as much as long 
term losses when used as an offset against profits—whether the 
profits be either long or short term. 

The possibilties for having saving money on taxes is something 
that many people do not understand—others who are aware of the 
Situation should also welcome additional assistance and advice. It 
seems to us that once you do a favor of this kind for a prospect he 
will surely become a customer—and your regular customers will 
be tied that much closer to you and your organization. 





Where's the Money Coming From? 
Some Views On Study Prepared By Stuart Chase 


The Nov. 4 issue of the “Chronicle” contained a summary of the 
special report entitled, “Where’s the Money Coming From?” being 
prepared for the Twentieth Century Fund, by Stuart Chase, well- 
known writer on economic subjects. Mr. Chase asserted in his paper 
that a post-war national debt of $200 to $300 billions “need not ter- 
rify us” and contended that the public debt can be used as an instru- 
ment for making full employ-»— 





both investments and deposits but 
its cash remains unchanged. 


It seems to me that in so far as! 


taxes for debt retirement do not 
come from new income but rep- 
resent idle funds now in the 
banking system, the result is a 





ment, checking inflation and pro- 
viding a safe haven for invest- 
ment funds. With reference to the 
views and conclusions expressed 
by Mr. Chase, the “Chronicle” has 
been favored with the following 
comments: 


F. W. MARRINER, 


Vice-President, The Union Na- 
tional Bank of Watertown, Mass. 
In an article, “Where’s the 
Money Coming From?” appearing 
in the Nov. 4 issue of the 
“Chronicle,” Stuart Chase is quot- 
ed as saying, “If by some miracle 
the debt were paid off tomorrow, 
we should have such a stupendous 
pool of idle money in the bank- 
ing system that the Government 
would be forced to open the sub- 
scription books again lest the 
whole financial structure col- 
lapse.” 

Truly it would require a mira- 


cle to bring about such a condi- | 


tion. We have been taught to be- 


lieve that our great increase in 
_deposits and currency has resulted 
first from our importation of gold 
and more recently from Govern- 
ment borrowing and spending. By 
| the same token only exportation 
of gold or retirement of Govern- 
/ment debt will reduce such in- 
| flated deposits. 

Funds for the retirement of 
debt can only be-obtained by tax- 
ation. Payment of ‘taxes reduces 
bank deposits which are the -ac- 
cumulated idle funds of the pub- 
lic. The proceeds from, the re- 
tirement of debt serves. to re- 
plenish these reduced deposits. 
Thus the poo) of idle money in 
the banking system would be no 
greater than before the debt re- 
tirement took place. 

If debt is retired the public as a 
whole loses investments to the ex- 
tent of the retirement but the pro- 
ceeds merely offsets the cash col- 
lected in taxes. In the same 
process the banking system loses 





reduction in Federal debt with no 
addition to idle funds seeking in- 
vestment. 

Of course this reasoning applies 
only to investors and the banking 
system as a whole. Those who pay 
the taxes are not identical with 
those who receive the proceeds 
from debt retirement. There may 
be many of the latter who will 
find themselves possessed of ad- 
ditional idle funds available for 
reinvestment. The fact remains, 
however, that idle cash as a whole 
will be no greater than before 
the debt retirement took place. 


ALFRED HOLMAN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

“WHERE IS THE MONEY 
COMING FROM?” From exactly 
where it ought to come, but only 
if and when our economism (see 
Albert Jay Nock—Memoirs of a 
Superfluous Man) is scientifically 
geared to the production, acqui- 
sition and distribution of wealth; 
wealth being only the goods es- 
sential to mankind’s sustenance, 
shelter, comforts, and kindred 
physical requirements. 

The sole reason money—circu- 
lating medium—(in no conceiv- 
able sense “wealth” or, what is the 
same thing “worth’’) is employed 
is, because theoretically, at least, 
it is a measure of exchange of 
goods for goods, services for serv- 
ices, any value for another value. 
That is it is easier for me to pay 
my grocer in money than it is to 
pay him in legal service he may 
call upon me to render; and so on 
ad infinitum. 

Our economy, assuming money 
and all of its incidents like bonds, 
stocks, all evidences of debt to be 
wealth, or, what is the same thing, 
to have true value or worth, Prof. 
Chase’s question of course is in- 
evitable; and, for the above rea- 
son, just as inevitably wrong. For, 
unless sufficient wealth—exchange 
goods and services—is produced 
by us here in the U. S. A. there 
isn’t a chance in the world for 
the people of the U. S. to pay one 
another what they owe each other. 
Germany tried it after the war 
preceding this one. All of us 
know what happened to her. That 
is, she printed media of exchange 
by billions in excess of exchange- 
able goods and services; finally 
using it for a good purpose—fuel. 

Prof. Chase need not worry 
about where the “money is com- 
ing from” IF we produce suffi- 
cient wealth as above defined. 
And, we won't produce that 
wealth until our economy is put 
on aé_e scientific basis. Henry 
George in his Progress and Pover- 
ty tells how to put it on that foun- 
dation. Certainly, trying it won’t 
leave us any worse off than we 
are now, which obviously is as 
horrible as it could be. 


NASD District No. 13 
Slates Candidates 


The nominating committee of 
District No. 13 of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
i\Inc. reported Robert S. Morris, 
fRobert S. Morris & Co., Hartford, 
and Henry W. Beebe, Harriman 
Ripley & Co., as candidates for 
members of the board to succeed 
F. Edward Bosson, of Putnam & 
Co., Hartford, and Lee M. Lim- 
bert of Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Named as regular candidates for 
the district committee were A. 
James Eckert, Mohawk Valley 
Investing Co., Utica; Herbert F. 
Boynton, F. S. Moseley & Co., 
New York; Wilbur G. Hoye, Chas. 
W. Scranton & Co., New Haven; 
and James Currie, Jr., Troster, 
Currie & Summers, New York. 





Laurence M. Marks, Laurence 
-M. Marks & Co., New York, is 
chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. 
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NASD Seen Enforcing Profit Limitation Decree 
Despite Avalanche Of Opposition 


(Continued from page 2000) 

in their financial status through our efforts and as evidence of our 
satisfactory relationships we can proudly assert that in upwards 0; 
15 years no single client has complained or terminated his or her 
association with us because of dissatisfaction. It hardly seems that 
any benefit will accrue to that portion of the public served by us if 
by virtue of misguided reform we are obliged to suspend operation. 

I suggest you follow your usual procedure as regards signature 


DEALER NO. 41 


I attended the meeting of a Kiwanis Club yesterday here in San 
Antonio and was interested to hear about a new project the Kiwanis 
International is sponsoring, “Keep His America American.” 

Although not a Kiwanian myself, I do believe that we would do 
well to support this move, because then possibly some of these re- 
strictions on our system of free enterprise would not bear fruit. 

You are doing a splendid job trying to assist small security 
houses to exist, and if we finally have to close up shop you should at 
least be able to sleep well at night, knowing that you did your best. 
It was once said, although I do not know the author, that an optimist 
is wrong just as much of the time as is a pessimist, but the optimist 
enjoys life to a greater extent. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to remain an optimist as regards the possibility of small shops re- 
maining open. We don’t particularly mind. the 5% limitation, or a 
2% or a 10% limitation, but it seems that these restrictions lead to 
even more limiting restrictions, they being only stepping-stones to 
further control. An optimist will feel that finally there will be no 
more stepping-stones—but some optimists are beginning to wonder 
if their philosophy is so well founded. 


DEALER NO. 42. 


This letter is written in response to your plea to fight the NASD’s 
attempt to limit profits on sales of securities. I agree with you whole- 
heartedly and disapprove of the move. In place of making rules as 
to profits, I believe the Association should advise all members as to 
what percentage of profits are being made on various types of securi- 
ties and by various classes of dealers. 


I firmly believe that the big majority of dealers do not want to 
be “out of line” in pricing securities and further believe they will re- 
spond to suggestion. 


The recent red herring of the NASD under date of Oct. 25, gave 
a start along this line. This same letter signed by the Chairman for 
the Board of Governors said, ““The Board has instructed District Busi- 
ness Conduct Committees to be particularly critical of the spreads 
in transactions where a member purchases or sells a security for his 
own account on a securities exchange and effects the other side of 
the transaction with his customer on a principal basis.” I do not 
know, nor did they say what, in their opinion, was too great a spread. 
However, it is a sorry state of affairs if I can’t take a listed stock or 
bond that I think is the security for my people to buy, sell it to them 
and make as good a profit as if I had sold them some unlisted stock, 
or for that matter trust shares. 


By the same standard, the New York Stock Exchange Commission 
is way out of line if the security is bought or sold just to get a turn- 
over. Or is that done? 


I suspect the smaller dealer is by and large antagonistic toward 
the NASD. He also closely associates the NASD with the big dealer 
as a class. This-feeling on the part of the smaller dealer is probably 
reciprocated, although as individuals there are many close relation- 
ships and feelings of confidence between large and small dealers. 


If this situation exists, it certainly is not a healthy one and 
should not be allowed to continue if our organization is to be a real 
association. If this situation exists, it can be readily cured. To do so 
all the powers that be have to do is to see that men representing 
small houses get on the Board of Governors, etc. Both large and 
small dealers might get a different viewpoint and come to a mutual 
understanding of each others problems. 

The man who calls on us for the SEC does his job in a gentle- 
manly, courteous and unassuming way, and I’m darned if I don’t like 
him and the SEC because of it. : 


DEALER NO. 43 


I was very much interested in your article in the Nov. 4 issue 
concerning the attempt of the NASD to curb profits of dealers in se- 
curities. I recently read a statement in a letter as follows (relative 
to another situation), the question was this: 


“DO YOU REALIZE 
: that the State insists that the insurance industry operate 
If the industry operated at a loss, its assets, and, thus, 


profitably? 
the insurance protection it furnishes would soon become im- 


paired? Hence, the State insists that insurance rates ‘be suffi- 

cient to insure company solvency, at the same time being fair 

to the assured.’ ” 

It is by observation, since returning to more activity in the busi- 
ness myself, that the average dealer in unlisted securities is only in- 
terested in taking care of his employees and earning a reasonable 
profit. During the last few years his expenses have climbed tremen- 
dously. This has been due to more detail required of him and com- 
pleter services to clients demanded. 

It is rather surprising that anyone would say that he should be 
limited to profits on. some fixed percentage basis. After all, condi- 
tions change; wages go up and they go down and overhead varies 
from year to year. Is there any kind of business that can stand some 
agency saying your fees must be so much? Generally rates in any 
business, whether it is the business of a farmer, the grain dealer, the 
manufacturer or merchant, the railroad, or any other, are charged 
according to what it costs to do business, plus a fair return. 


If anyone will look into the earnings of the average unlisted 
dealer—and the character of the unlisted dealer is getting better, 
because the business has gradually been cleared of those not desired— 
they will find that he has not been profiteering. His business is 
different from the Investment Banking House that is large and does 
syndicate financing. His problem is different from the average 
brokerage house. If the distribution of securities costs a certain over- 
head, then the charge for the service rendered must be based on 
that cost. : 

Everyone in this business has a real responsibility towards his 
customers, and can only meet it properly if paid properly for his 
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services. The investment dealer to do a good job must be able to 
earn what the service given costs plus a fair profit. 

I think you are doing a good job in bringing facts to the atten- 
tion of the public and to those who, through misinformation or un- 
democratic methods, would put out of business legitimate unlisted 
dealers who have a right to make a living in this democracy of ours. 


DEALER NO. 44 


Congratulations on your splendid article appearing in the issue 
of Nov. 4, 1943. 

Yes, the small dealer can be forced out of business in defiance 
of the will of Congress, because the small dealer is in no position to 
defend himself against organized opposition. 
obliged to belong to the National Association of Securities Dealers 
to secure participations. In our opinion this is discrimination and re- 
straint of trade and it might be wise for you to poll the large under- 
writing houses to obtain expressions from them as to why the dealers 
not members of Association should be excluded from offerings. Be 
this as it may this is the predominant reason, together with the fear 
of persecution which the Dealers Association seems to inspire. You 
will note that in most publicity emanating from the Board of Gover- 
nors the policing angle is stressed. In other words we are all “tarred 
and feathered” with the same brush. 


DEALER NO. 45 


In the “Chronicle” of Thursday, Nov. 11, there is an article en- 
titled, ““‘An NASD Blunder,’ which I am in 100% agreement with, 
because who is going to decide when the profits shall be reduced 
to 2%? 

I don’t think that the profit should be the yardstick because 
you wouldn’t want to pay all doctors the same fee, and it seems 
to me as if the emphasis is put entirely in the wrong. place. 

I am active in the security business at the present time and 
would hesitate to have my name used... . 


DEALER NO. 46 


NASD’s Article 7, Section 1, of the Rules of Fair Practice re- 
quires a vote by the membership on any rule of fair practice or 
on an amendment to an existing one, but all rules are nullified by 
Section 3 of Article 7 giving the Board of Governors the right to 
issue and interpret all rules of fair practice. If this right to inter- 
pret was not enough power, or if they were fair enough to submit 
the issue to the members for a vote, they then were actually daring 
the small dealer to vote against the wishes of the Board of Gover- 
nors by forcing the dealer to sign his firm’s name and his own name 
to the ballot, said ballot consisting of an open-mail penny postal 
ecard (exhibit attached). These ballots are closely watched. For 
example, we quote from an NASD letter to us of 7-10-42: “Up 
to the close of business of July 9, your ballot on proposed, etc., 
had not been received in Philadelphia.” 

Section 3 of Article I, Adoption and Interpretation, states the 
rules shall be interpreted in such manner, etc., shall be just, reason- 
able, and NOT UNFAIRLY DISCRIMINATORY. Was [this over- 
looked? Or perhaps the Board of Governors now has the right to 
interpret the definition of an interpretation. 

NASD’s report regarding the analysis of 82% of members is not 
dependable because branch offices of large houses operating with 
several retail salesmen, and dealing in over-the-counter securities, 
are not subject to questionnaires. Also, reports from small dealers 
do not give a true picture, because I believe hundreds of small 
dealers like ourselves are forbidden by the questionnaire to report 
that from week to week and, after careful study, we may advise 
that a client held all or certain securities, and that we charge a 
fair profit for this service only when a transaction takes place. 

Relative to NASD’s veiled threat regarding doing business on 
a principal basis on listed securities. (We do not make a charge on 
stocks listed on the NYSE.) Isn’t the small dealer without in- 
ventory and commitments, and with the whole field to select from, 
going to do his level best to fit the case? What does NASD think 
he would sell if he carried an inventory? 

If this interpretation is enforced, hundreds of small dealers can 
either close shop, join the ranks of the large houses, or he can give 
us his costly financial services, i.e., “Standard,” “Moody,” “Fitch,” 
private wires, daily sheets, “Wall Street Journal,” “Chronicle,” 
“Dealer’s Digest,” dividend records, all other records, etc., and then 
sell and exchange securities without any trouble and as often as he 
wants to providing he does it under a 5% profit. 


If this ruling should drive even one small honest dealer out 
of business, it is wrong, and the NASD should realize that.if they 
get away with it, it will not stop with the investment business, but 
would eventually engulf us with a new form of government. 


If a profit in excess of 5% is wrong (even though this excess 
occurs only once in 10 or 20 sales) then why do agencies of the 
Government allow new issues, investment trusts, specials and sec- 
ondaries to. exceed 5% (some range as high as 25%)? We believe 
it is because the work requires a profit in excess of 5% and we 
have no quarrel with that, but we do have a quarrel when the 
Board of Governors of NASD infers we are dishonest when our 
charge exceeds a 5% profit. 


The profit disclosure on new issues, investment trusts, specials 
and secondaries is usually given as one of the reasons for justifying 
the profit on these issues; however, we do not subscribe to that 
explanation and contend that expense is what governs a profit for 
either the above-mentioned or the small dealer. Furthermore, the 
cost cannot be too excessive because of competition and because 
the small dealer’s success depends on the success of his clients, and 
the latter is particularly true of small dealers operating in small 
territories. ce aaa 

When an important,action like this 5% profit ceiling or the 
‘Minimum Capital Requirement is trying to be taken by NASD, the 
grapevine usually reports that it undoubtedly has SEC approval or 
that it is made to offset some worse contemplated action on the 
part of the SEC. If this is so, wouldn’t it be more honorable for 
NASD to fight SEC’s contemplated or real action in the courts or 
the halls of Congress, if necessary? (Since when did two wrongs 
make a right?) NASD’s estimated income of $321,000 for 1944 should 
provide them with plenty of funds to fight with! 


This ruling is wrong and vicious, and will not work. A blanket 
profit policy, whether too low or too high, is dangerous and, there- 
fore. there is one and only answer to this problem: “THE DEALER’S 
CONSCIENCE.” After years of experience the average small dealer 
operating in a small. territory knows there is one, and only one, 
reason for his success, and that is THE SUCCESS OF HIS CLIENTS. 

(Continued on page 2017) 
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Tax Matters Peculiar 
To Glose Corporation 


Many tax difficulties encoun- | 
tered by close corporations are| 
chiefly caused by the corporations’ | 
failure to follow proper mechanics 
and the right procedure, Peter | 
Guy Evans, C. P. A. and Member | 
of the New York Bar, declared in 
an address on “Tax Matters! 
Peculiar to the Close Corporation” 
before an annual tax meeting of | 
the New York State Society of | 
Certified Public Accountants at} 
the Hotel Waldorf Astoria, on} 
Nov. 14. 


He stated, “many executives and | 
directors of close corporations are 
not corporate minded, and their 
failure to get away from the in- 
dividual or partnership way of do- 
ing business has resulted in many 
instances in additional taxes and 
suits against them by minority 
stockholders. 

Mr. Evans, who also lectures on 
taxation at Columbia and Rutgers 
Universities, also pointed out that 
the close corporations, because of 
their size and relationship that ex- | 
ists among the management, in 
many ‘cases.as stockholders, direc- 
tors, and officers, had to be very 
exacting and meticulous in the) 
conduct and management of their | 
corporate affairs. | 


The fact that as long as taxes | 
remain as high as they are today, | 
Mr. Evans emphasized, we cannot | 
expect many new corporations to 
be started. For the time being, at 
least, he contends, there are cer- 
tain definitive tax and other ad- 
vantages in doing business as an 
individual or as a partnership. In 
fact, he states, we will continue to 
see a steady liquidation of cor- 
porations, the shares of which are 
closely held or controlled by 
families. 


EE 


-_ 
-* 











Chicago-Northwestern 
Situation Reviewed 


Wood, Walker & Co., 63 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
have prepared an attractive bro- 
chure reviewing the bonds of the 
new Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company, discussing the 
possibilities of certain issues for 
investment and appreciation. Cop- 
ies of this interesting brochure 
may be obtained from Wood, 
Walker & Co. upon request. 


Empire Sheet & Tin Plate | 
Situation Attractive | 


The first mortgage 6s of 1948 of | 
Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
offers attractive possibilities ac- | 





cording to a memorandum pre- |} 


pared by Hill, Thompson & Co., 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York) 
City. Copies of this interesting 
memorandum may be- had upon | 
request. | 


aA merican 


| for investment company shares. 


|tinuous and professional invest- 








F scn 
SERIES 
LOW-PRICED 


BOND SERIES 


LOW-PRICED COMMON 
STOCK SERIES 








120 Broadway, 


LOS ANGELES 
634 S. Spring Street (14) 


N 


BOSTON 
10 Post Office Square (9) 








INCOME 
SERIES 


PREFERRED 
STOCK SERIES 


INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES 


FIRST MUTUAL TRUST FUND 
Prospectuses upon request 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH CORPORATION 


New York (5) 
CHICAGO 
208 So. La Sallie Street (4) 


Investment Trusts 
CONSTRUCTIVE COMPETITION 


In the investment company field, like in most other fields of 


enterprise, competition 


progress. 


provides the vital stimulus to 


In the investment company field, like in other fields, we 


have witnessed two kinds of competition—the “tearing down” kind 


and the “building up” kind. 


Every intelligent business man ®— 
+S 


knows which kind is best 
the long run for his own busi-. | 
ness and for the welfare of his 
field of business. But some 
quirk of human nature common 
to most of us makes it easier 
for us to tear down than to 
build up. Hence, constructive 
competition is not an easy thing 
to achieve in any field. That it 
is being increasingly achieved 
in the investment company field, 
everyone conversant with the 
facts can testify. 


A recent expression in the spirit | 
of constructive competition comes | 
from the Editor of Hugh W. Long 
& Co.’s New York Letter. We 
quote: 


“Growing Public Demand for 
Shares” 


“As underwriters and national 
wholesale distributors of open end 
investment companies with assets 
totalling more than $35,000,000, we 
have naturally been glad to note, 
during the year now drawing to a 
close, an increased public demand 


_ “Evidently this more general 
interest stems largely from inves- 
tor realization of the value of con- 


ment supervision to meet the 
many unusual problems of the 
war and post-war periods. Fur- 
thermore, under Federal regula- 
tion as it exists today, such com- 
panies offer the investor safe- 





‘SELECTED 
AMERICAN 








STEEL 
SHARES 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, IncorPoRATED 


63 WALL STREET—-NEW YORE 











Prospectus 
may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 


SELECTED INVESTMENTS COMPANY 
135 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





guards found in few, if any, other 
types of constantly available, and 
always readily disposable, invest- 
ment vehicles. 

“There were in the United 
States at mid-year about one hun- 
dred open end companies.. Their 
assets amounted to approximately 
$700,000,000. Many investment 
firms, not previously identified as 
distributors, have evidenced an 
active interest in their shares. 
Such firms include prominent 
members of various stock ex- 
changes and also larger organi- 
zations which, while primarily 
underwriters or distributors of 
new issues, have found investment 
company shares a suitable invest- 
ment for their clients.” 

Another recent issue of the New 
York Letter contains a “Letter to 

(Continued on page 2016) 
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Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES 
B-1, 2, 3 and 41N BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 21IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


SERIES 
S-1, 2, 3, 4 IN COMMON STOCKS 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 


THE KEYSTONE CORP. OF BOSTON 
50 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 























COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT COMPANY 


A Mutual Investment Fund 





Genera! Distributors 


North American Securities Company 
2500 Russ Building San Francisco 4 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Imperial Oil Limited 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS AND 
HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS 


NOTICE is hereby ¢€ a semi-annual 
@iviaena of 25c per shal I 
renc,, has been declared 
will be payable on 
December, 1943, in 
fied in any Bea! 
Company of the 1929 
and delivery of coupons No 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 

King and Church Streets Branch, 
‘ Canada 

payment to Shareholders of 1 cord at 
of business on the 16th day of Novcem- 

3, ana whose 2 ire represented by 

¢ , will be 


THE 


tnat 


sp 
Share 


issu 


voronto 1 


snare 


ot | 
November, | 


th vulinpahy on tne 
1943 

The 
l7th day 
cember, 1943, inciusivé 
Warrants will be ‘‘split 

The Income Tax Ac ol 
Canada provides that a 
imposed and - deducted 
dividends payable by Canadian debto ts 
residents of Canada. The tex will b 
from all dividend cheques mailed to nh 
dent shareholders and the Company's 
will deduct the tax when paying Ccoupoils 
for account of non-residont 
Ownersnip Certificates must 
dividend coupons presented 
residents ef Canada, 

Sharcho'ders resident in the United States 
e@re advised that a credit for the Canadian Wx 
withheld « source allowable against the 
tax shown on their United States Federal In- 
oome Tax return. In order to claim 
the United States tax authorities require 
dence of the deduction of said tax, for 
purpose Ownership Certificates (Form No. 601) 
must be completed in duplicate and the Bank 
cashing the coupons will endorse both 
with a Certificate relative to the deduction and 
payment of the tax and return one Certificate 
to the Shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are not 
available at local United States banks. they can 
b> secured from the Company's office or 
Roya) Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Under existing Canadian Regulations: 

(a) Payment of this dividend to residents of 
enemy or enemy occupied countries is pro- 
hibited. 

(b) Payment 


closed from 
ti snd day 
and no Beare! 
during that 
the Dominion 
15% shall 
2 source on 


Transfer books V 
or Nov C1 


oi 


Bank 

two ol 
acconipany 

tor paynient 


1s 


evi- 


thereof to residents of othe1 


portions of Continental Europe or of the French - 


Empire and China is prohibited but such 1resi- 
dents may direct the deposit to their credit 
in a Canadian Bank of all amounts payable 
to them. 

(ec) Other non-residents of Canada may con- 
vert this dividend at current Canadian Foreign 
Exchange Control rates into such foreign cur- 


rencies as are ad ugg A ag eee pte ae i 
tions of the Canadien teign Exchange Control | % 
| declared, payable December 14, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close | 
| Of business November 23, 1943. 


Board. Such conversion can only be effected 
through an authorized dealer, i.e., a Canadian 
Brancu of any Canadian Chartered Bank. 

Shareholders residing in the United States 
may convert the Amount of the current divi- 
dend into United States currency at the official 
Canadian .Poreign Exghauge Contro) rate by 
sending at their own risk and expense, cou- 
pons or dividend checues properly endorsed, to 
‘Yhe Agency of The Royal Bank of Canada, 68 
William Street, New York City, which will ac- 
cept them for collection through on authorized 
dealer, or direct to any authorized doaler of the 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Shareholders residing in countries other than 
the United States to whom payment is not pro- 
hibited as noted above may convert the amount 
of tne current dividend by sending af 
own risk and expense coupons, or dividend 
cheques properly endorsed, to The Royal Bank 
of Canada, King and Church Streets Branch, 
‘Lorouio, © , or to any other authorized 
dealer or to the Agency of The Royal Bank 
of Canada, 68 William Street, New York City, 
U. S..A., with a request for a draft in such 
foreign currency as is permitted in settlement 
of same, but they should first satisfy themselves 
that this action is not prohibited by the For- 
eign Exchange Control Regulations of the 
country in which they reside. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that on and after 
the First day of December, 1943, new Coupon 


Sheets will be issued to the holders of Bearer | 
upon sur- | 


Share Warrants of this Company, 
render of the NUMBERED TALON 
to the bottom of the Share Warrant. 
Talon should be detached from the 
Warrant Certificate, and forwarded by 


attached 
This 
Share 


Church Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


At the earliest date possible after the receipt | 
of this Talon, new Coupon Sheets ae, the | 
rom | 
which the Telon is detached, will be returned | 


same Serial Number as the Certificate 


in exchange therefor. 
By order of the Board, 
W. J. WHITLING, Secretary. 
56 Church treet, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
10th November, 1943. 


be ly 
ali | 


kers 
shareholders. | 


|On November 16, 1943, a dividend of 374% 


such crcdit | 


which | 


copies | 


the | 





thei: | 





Tegis- } 


tered mail to the Office of the Secretary, 56 | 


November 9, 1943. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES Expand Private Enterprise To Prevent 
Unemployment, Lewis H. Brown Proposes: 


(Continued from page 1990) 





American Woolen 
COMPANY 


) 


> FourRTH AVE., NEW YORK 3,N.Y, 





he Board ot 


AN Directors oO 

Woolen Compat 

lividend on 
x $2.00 

f 3; was declared 

ber 10, 1943 to stocl 
rd N wemnbet 
books will 
iled. 


Deter 


. S. CONNETT, 


4 readsuyrer, 











Newmont Mining 


™ . 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 61 

1 
cents per share was declared on the capital 
stock: of Newmont Mining Corporation, pay- 


| able December 15, 1943 to stockholders of rec- 


ord at the close of business November 27, 1945. 
H. FE. DODGE, Treasurer. 











‘ ‘; ‘ 
Maéma Copper Company 
Dividend No. SS 
On November 17, 1943, a dividend of Twenty- 
five Cents (25c) per share was declared on the 


capital stock of Magma Copper Company, 


| payable December 15, 1943, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business November 27, 
1943, 


ra U4 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


A dividend of 25¢ per share has been 


H E. DODGE, Treasurer. 











TENNESSEE 
Corrvorati ON 


61 Broadway, 
New York 6, 'N. Y. 
November 9, 1943, 


1. B. McGEE 


Treasurer. 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
the Board ot Jirectors has deelared a dividend of 
i) cents per share and av additional dividend of 
24 ceats per share on the Compauy's capital stock, 
mvuble December 5, 1943. to stockholders of 
‘ecord af tue close of business December 1, 1943 

"f & J KNOBLOCH Treasurer. 


Re. 


TRIUMPH EXPLOSIVES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of 
Triumph Explosives, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of. ten 
cents (10¢) per share on the 
common stock of the com- 
pany, payable on November 
30, 1943, to stockholders of 
record on November 9, 1943. 
B. F. PEPPER, President. , 


November 9, 1943 


The Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 


DIVIDEND No. 267 
A dividend of 50 cents a share on the Class A 














| stock of this company has been declared, pay- 
} able 


December 15, 1943, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on November 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, 
Treasurer. 


| 19, 1943, 


| 


“To start our post-war ‘plan- 
| ning’ with the assumption that the 
| first thing to do is to spend an- 
other $50,000,000,000 on public 
works is evidence of a total mis- 


| understanding of the way free en- 
| terprise works. Public works and 
| relief are necessary after you have 
| Stalled the machine and have mil- 
| lions unemployed, just as quinine 
|is necessary after you have ma- 
|laria. But to prevent malaria, we 
| learned in Panama, you must re- 


move the cause, drain the swamps, 
eradicate the mosquito that trans- 
mits the disease and use other 
methods to prevent its spread.” 
Mr. Brown continued: 
“If the American people 


there are many it can be 
done successfully. 


“Our first objective is to. pro- 


ways 


they shift over from war to peace. 

“No amount of public works can 
provide all the needed jobs. In the 
ten years of the 1930’s, with .all! 
the different methods tried, we 
never even came close to solving 
the unemployment problem. The 
only possible solution is work in 


requisite is for the Administra- 
tion and Congress to announce 
clearly that we are not going to 


war is over; that private enter- 
prise must prepare to go forward 
with confidence, assured that the 





| 


| offer every reasonable induce- 
Lee: to the building of new pro- 


ductive equipment that will pro- | 
| vide employment and eventually | prosperity. 
| “With this assurance, MP Brawn: member that unless we are willing | 
said that industry, labor, agricul- | foreign investments, we Gan ‘only | 
government could co-| 1 sacl 


| raise the standard of living.” 


ture and 
operatively bring about a program 


were: 
“Vigorous decentralization of 

the Federal Government and the 

reorganizing of local governments 





war-time controls; some, like raw 
' materials control to be changed 


ponte from munitions to peacetime | 
goods and discontinued when sup- | 


ply and demand are in balance, 
|} and some, such as limitations on 


{ 
| 


| partial payment credit, to be con- 
tinued until the great demand 
| caused by war shortages has been 
| filled, and then opened up grad- 


| ually as a stimulus to spread the, 


‘abnormal demand over several 


post-war years. 


|. “Take government out of the! 


s age Sse '_New York Stock Exchange | field of direct loans, and, by mar- | 
Public Utility Securities Wyoci4, Firm Changes 


ginal insurance of loans through 
the banking system, make avail- 


are | 
» really determined to provide jobs| 
for all, through backing vigorous | 
expansion of private enterprise, | 


vide jobs for the millions of ser- | 
vicemen and war workers when) 


. : A | foreigners 
private enterprise. Hence, the first | B 


| on 
| think, would be most foolish. We 


Government will proceed at once | 


to remove every obstacle and to | ourselves down 


| their poverty and what we: need | 


to handle problems Washington! But when the heavy hand of Gov-| 
has unsuccessfully tried to solve. | 


“Progressive demobilization of | 


(Continued from page 1995) 


values. 
preme Court in the Hope Natural 
Gas case is awaited with interest 
as a partial answer to this issue. 
However, since the rate-making 
power rests principally with the 
local commissions and courts, they 
will doubtless supply the final an- 
swer so far as rates are concerned. 
Unfortunately, the local commis- 
sions have partially followed the 
lead of Washington, though they 
still maintain some measure of in- 
dependence. 


To the extent that a partial 
write-off may prove inevitable, 
Public Service might well con- 
sider amortizing a_ substantial 


amount of the item, which would 
permit substantial Federal tax 
savings and provide cash for nec- 
essary plant expansion — even 
though stated earnings per share 
would be reduced moderately. 


The decision of the Su- | 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the _ following 
weekly firm changes: 


Transfer of the Exchange mem- 


| Rerslatp of John J. Robinson to 


| Joseph V. Shields will be consid- 
‘ered by the Exchange on Novem- 
ber 24th. 

Malcolm W. Greenough and 
John Parkinson, Jr., general part- 
ners in Hutchins & Parkinson, 
Boston, Mass., became special 
— in the firm on November 
4th. 


Slaughter, Horne Resumes 


Slaughter, Horne & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as of November Ist re- 
sumed the status of an active 


1943 the firm had become inactive 
during the period that all active 
general partners were engaged in 
war service. 





member firm. On September Ist, | 


able venture capital to small en- 
| terprises. 


“Offer tax reductions, 


ment, 
when it is desirable to stimulate 
employment. - 


the loss-carryover in businesses to 
be extended from threé to six 
years, thus facilitating accumula- 
tion of capital by new businesses 
and reducing the risk of loss by 
all businesses. 


“Through a more flexible treat- 
ment of depreciation allowances, 
encourage enterprises to write off 
the cost of new assets during the 
first few years, thus reducing the 


additional incentive for the re- 
‘investment of corporate Savings.” 

Discussing the recommenda- 
tions made to increase investments 





based | 
upon reinvestment of part of the) 
profits in new plant and equip-| 
to corporations at. times) 


increased employment by. lifting 
“Amend the tax laws to permit 





chance of having to pay taxes on. 
a ‘dead horse’ and providing this) 
ployment, taxes to fall too largely 


in new Mr. Brown 
said: 

“In the last 15 years it has. be- 
come harder for men with ability 
and good ideas, but lacking cap-| 
ital, to find backers willing to risk 
savings in new ventures. In large 
measure this is due to the attempt 
of government to regulate and 
control, and to laws which. were 
designed to limit profits. and in- 
comes. These actually work in a} 
way that prevents the creation of 
small new business ventures—one 
of the greatest sources of employ- 
ment. The required action. here is 
drastic modifications -of the tax 
laws to offer an incentive for:in- 
vestment and for increased em- 
ployment.” 

Mr. Brown said that opportun- 
ities for expansion will be affected 
in-a large measure by the inter- 
national economite policies pur- 
sued by the United States after 
the war. He further stated: 

“Most of the world will badly 
need goods, especially machine 
tools, machinery and the products 
of our mass production industry. | 
The United States is prepared to 
make these products and credit 
will be needed to finance the pur- 
chases, since it will take time for | 
to develop sufficient. 
exports to the United States to pay | 
for their purchases. Some _ people | 
in Washington have suggested that | 


enterprises, 


s | we continue over a long period of | 
continue a war economy after the | : ei 


years to give these things away | 
a ‘lend-lease’ basis. That, I) 


can't 
whole 


play Santa Claus to the) 

world without bringing | 
to the level. of 
to do is to try to help them lift! 
themselves up toward our-level of | 


We must always re-| 


. } 
to accept involuntary defaults.on} 


sell more abroad if eventually we 


.. | are Willing to take more ‘imports 
that would encourage expansion | 4¢ erchandise in exchange.” 
and prevent huge unemployment. | 


Among specific recommendations | 


in a thesis for such a program |). 


Another great. problem, . Mr.) 
Brown said, involves organized la- | 
and collective bargaining. | 
“There is no question but that our 


| workers needed equality of bar- 
| gaining power. They have it now 


and should continue to’ have it.) 


ernment is put on only one side | 
of the scales of justice in all-labor | 


/matters, another question is raised. | 38.8% 
fe ‘ 0. 


What about the public interest?” 


Mr. Brown pointed out that “as! 
long as the representatives of | 
10,000,000 workers can success- | 


fully apply pressure for higher | 


_and higher wages with little re- | 


gard for. the effect of the terms 
they make upon prices, this. can 
only mean that they are getting a 
bigger piece of the available cake | 


'and the unorganized workers ‘and | 


the public must take a smaller 
one. But more important, when 
wages of one group of workers | 
gets out of proportion with other | 
groups, the exchange of products) 
between the groups declines and) 
this kills off the opportunity for | 
new ventures, expansion and more | 
jobs for the oncoming generation | 
of young workers. 


“Government,” he said, “can en- 
courage enterprise and provide 


its hand from the scales and re- 
maining a friendly arbiter ‘to look 
after the interests of the public 
rather than the contending = par- 
ties. The Government should 
throw its weight in favor of. rais- 
ing the total of national ‘income 
instead of encouraging the strug- 
gle between conflicting groups 
over the division of a declining 
national income.” ; 

Pointing to inconsistencies in 
economic policies which can,allow 
wages to rise too high for full em- 


on the sources of venture capital 


| Five-Year Plan. 


| rived 


| don’t 


_ fied 





and on incomes derived | from 


_daring and innovation, and the 


imposition of tariffs designed to 
protect given groups of manufac- 
turers but which may limit the 
prosperity of the country a 
whole, Mr. Brown said: 

“The average American does 
not see the inconsistencies in our 
economic policies of the past 20 
years. In the 1920's we followed 
leaders who told us this was a 
New Era and that the economic 
machine works automatically by 
the mysterious process of perpet- 
ual motion, always ‘up’ and never 
‘down.’ Then in the 1930's we 
were told over the radio about a 
New Deal—that if we wanted 
more milk from the economic cow 
the way to get it was to feed her 
sawdust instead of bran and. to 
chase her around the pasture as 
much as possible. Then we had 
the era of the ‘planned economy’ 
which was merely an attempt at 
an American copy of Russia’s 
We now have an 
economy of Total War which is 
just an American version of going 
Totalitarian Germany one better.” 

In spite of this. confusion, .the 
speaker said, Americans have ar- 
at certain conclusions, 
among them the fact that they 
like ‘rationing, -regimenta- 
tion and bureaucrats, and that 
they do want real jobs at produc- 
tive work and fair wages. 

“They want,’ Mr. Brown said, 
“jeaders in government and busi- 
ness and labor and agriculture 
who understand how the eco- 
nomic machine works, who. will 
cooperate for the good of all the 
people to encourage a period of 
dynamic expansion. 

“We need a new approach to 
the problem of employment in the 
post-war world—a new philoso- 
phy of hope and courage—new 
methods to. keep the economic 
machine operating at high levels 
of. production and new men in 
high places. who will bring co- 
operation instead of conflict to the 
solution. of these problems that 
are so vital to the welfare of all 
the people,” 


as 


Urges Sales Tax To 
Combat Inflation 


(Continued from page 1992) 
and Australia each imposes either 
a general sales tax in terms, or a 
sales tax on a wide range of speci- 
goods. Our Treasury has 
concluded that, of our total taxes, 
18.8% are sales taxes, excises, and 
customs. In great Britain, the cor- 
responding figure is 29.6%: in 

fanada, 31.6%; in Australia, 
Even if the United States 
imposed a 10% sales tax, the per- 
centage figure of sales taxes, ex- 
cisés and customs to total reve- 


‘nues would merely approximate 


that of Great Britain.’ 


Referring to the pressing need 
for increased saving, as a check 
on inflationary tendencies, Mr. 
Magill said, “‘We would increase 
the attractiveness of savings by 
providing a limited income tax 
credit, not merely for purchases 
of government bonds, but for pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums 
on new or. old policies. Life in-- 
surance premiums are surely sav-’ 
ings, and indeed are largely in- 
vested in government bonds.” 


York | Corp. Attractive 


Common stock of the York Cor- 
poration offers an interesting situ- 
ation, according to a memoran- 
dum issued: by Peltason, Tenen- 
baum, Inc., Landreth Building, St. 


| Louis, Mo.. Copies of this memo- 


randum may:be had upon request 
from Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 


Charistinsen: Securities 


Situation Attractive 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared an inter- 
esting circular on Christiana Se- 
curities Company. Copies of this 
circular may be had from the firm 
upon request. 
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Tomorrow's Markets 
Walter Whyte | 
Says—— | 


Market excitement due en-| 
tirely to alcohols. No signs of 
buying in other groups evi- 
dent. Last week’s lows still 
critical. 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: | 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. ] 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. / 
Burlington Gardens, ‘W. / 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 


| 


By WALTER WHYTE | 
TOTAL ASSETS | ‘i ‘ | 
£108,171,956 If the liquor stocks, par-| 


ticularly American Distilling, 
hadn’t zoomed all over the 
board last week’s market 
would have beer a dull, life- 
less affair. For since last week | 
_all the market was able to do| 








Associated Banks: 


Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 




















| Australia and New Zealand| was recover about a point 


ii 


from the extreme lows of last 
/ week. Of course, the main in- 


BANK OF 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 
Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 

£23,710,000 
Aggregate Assets 30th 
Sept., 1941 £150,939,354 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: Géorge Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales is the cldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
870 branches in all States of Australia, ip 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
and London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries: 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Bankes 
throughout the U. 8. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register. No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL .. £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C, 
Branches in all the 


principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK. 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
mdon, E. C; 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of © 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 











in The Armed Forces 
’ The Boston Securities Traders 
‘Association announces that the 
‘following members are now also 
‘in the armed forces: ~ 
John J. D’Arcy (en route) ; 
Pvt. Birney S. Halliwill (Camp 


Van. Dorn, Miss.) 


Pvt. Walter O. Minter (Camp 


Gruber, Okla.) : 


-Norfolk, Southern Ry. 
Possibilities Attractive 
The common stock of Norfolk, 
‘Southern Railway offers interest- 
ing possibilities, according to a 
memorandum being -distributed 
by J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
‘way, New York City. Copies of 
‘this memorandum, discussing the 
situation in detail, may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


; 


|terest now are the liquor 
stocks. Apparently the in- 
spired stories of the shortage 
of whiskey has made every- 
body’s throats dry. 


| 


Whole thing is reminiscent 
of the hectic liquor market of | 
1933, when any company) 
which was even remotely as- | 
, sociated. with the manufac- 
|ture or distillation of spirits | 
sold in the open market at} 
fantastic prices. If your mem-| 
ory goes back to those days} 
then you recall the aftermath. | 
‘Nobody knows if the same| 
thing will happen again, but' 
.stocks as well as_ markets) 
vhave- a disturbing habit of | 
running in cycles. And the, 
grief caused by the break in| 
the liquor stocks shortly after ' 
prohibition was killed may | 


well-be repeated: 
Where American Distilling 
is concerned, story is a little | 
different. For not only does | 
this stock possess all the 
romance. now | generally. at- 
tributed to whikey companies; 
but having a comparatively 
‘small capitaliation is one of | 
the spirited (no pun intended) 
“movers ofthe group. The fact 
that a short position existed 
didn’t hurt either. Looked 
like. Auburn (remember that 
one?) for a while with its 10-) 
;and 20-point daily swings. 
| 
|. Besides all this ta-ra-ra) 
| boom de-ay-ing of the liquors 
the kind of buying in the rest 
of the market—the kind that 
indicates a coming break-out 
(on the up-side—is -lacking. 
‘Last. Thursday some good 
| buying did come in, but at no 
| time did it show any inclina- 
pHon to. follow prices up. The 
peace stories of last week and 
| the. week before have appar- 
ently died down, though you 
,. (Continued on page 2017) 


Outstanding Facts ‘Aboik 


The News 
Behind 
The News 


(Continued from first page) 
moval of vast factories 
the reach of Nazi invaders. 


Stalin left no vagueness as to) 
in, Saying di- | 


what he believes 
rectly the socialist state has been 


shown by this war to be the ‘“‘form | 
peace | 


of organization” for both 


and war. 


What kind of freedom and de- | 


mocracy he will advocate for 
other nations, therefore, is made 
clearer than in the Moscow decla- 
rations. His people in those coun- 
tries will advocate collectivism for 
farms, socialism for industry. 

This is natural, represents no 
change. Just like us, he thinks 
his system the best in 
world. 


is 


But the point which our people | 
in | 


understand 
the 


must 
reading 


thoroughly 


international news, 


speeches and declarations is that | 
the words being used do not mean | 


the same to us as they do to 
Stalin. We must not foolishly de- 
ceive ourselves. 

To us, freedom means the free- 
dom of the individual, not col- 
lectivism. To us, democracy 
means capitalism, the two-party 
system, not one-party control, not 
socialism. 

Thus the same words have op- 


| posite meanings in Russia and the pe 


United States. 

No one will or can 
people apparently want to pre- 
tend, temporarily at least, that it 
is not so. They say they fear 
offending Russia, or of injuring 
the war effort, but Stalin obvi- 
ously does not think so, because 
he has stated his position without 
pretense, and with factual truths 
as he sees them. 

Our people also think our sys- 
tem has preved itself by this war 
to be superior to any other, in- 
cluding the collectivist-socialist 
system, although our leaders have 


| not stressed the point as much as 


Stalin emphasized his. 
comparison of the wages and 
hours of our workers with those 
of Russia, especially as truly ex- 
pressed in terms of living such 
as automobiles, telephones, home 
electricities, . bathrooms, roads, 
would show the point clearly, al- 
though such statistics are not 
available from the Russian side 
due to their collectivist censor- 
ship system. 

: A comparison of the lot of our 
independent farmer with the Rus- 
Sian collectivist peasant in terms 
of living conditions and ownership 
also would shatter Stalin’s patri- 
otic argument for his own system. 
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{nc., reproduction 
strictly “prohibited. 


in whole or in part 


SEC years Rollins eee 


Hearings at the Chicago region- 
al offices have been ordered for 
December 7th by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission which 
is. reconvening hearings on pro- 
ceedings were ordered reopened 
Rollins & Sens, Incorporated of 
New. York City, and Walter Cecil 
Rawls, manager of its St. Louis 
office alleging violations of the 
securities exchange act. The pro- 
ceedings were ordered opened 
after the SEC was advised by at- 
torneys for the Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, that they had additional 





Selected American Shares | 


Selected Investments Company, 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
'Iil., has issued an attractive and 
‘informative booklet on Selected 
American Shares discussing the 
advantages of these shares as a 
hedge against inflation and a par- 
ticipant in post-war prosperity. 
Copies of this interesting booklet | 
may be had upon request from! 
Selected Investments Company. 








evidence to submit which might 
bear on the case. 

It is understood-that the ques- 
tion of whether the firm and Mr. 
Rawls, or either, should be ex- 
pelled or suspended from the ‘Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. will be threshed out 
also. The final decision, however, 
will be issued by the Commission 
in Philadelphia. 


beyond | 


the | 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week— Bank Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
The sharp decline in stock market prices from Oct. 27 to Nov. 8 
was quite general, there being relatively little differentiation between 
war stocks and peace stocks, so-called. New York City bank stocks, 
however, held their place for several days before they succumbed to 
' the pressure. The accompanying table shows the day by day changes 
in the Dow Jones Industrial Average compared with the American 





No question | 
| this simple truth, but some of our | 


(Distributed by King Features Syndicate, 


Banker Index of New York City¢ 

| bank stocks. 

American 
3anker 
Index 


Dow Jones 
Industrials 
139.35 
138.97 
138.29 
138.27 
138.50 
137.35 
136.30 
135.47 
135.24 
131.68 
{7.6 
15.5% 
131.85 
132.68 
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Bank stocks, it will-be noted, | 
moved down slightly to Nov. 1,| 
rallied to their Oct 27 level, and} 
then broke on Nov. 8. Their total | 
decline, however, was less than | 
half that of the Dow Jones Indus- | 
trial Average, being only 2.4% 
compared with 5.5%. 

Technically, these bank stocks 
are in a very strong market posi- 
tion, having moved up only 55.2% 





as measured by the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, Thus they are 
substantiaily behind the general 
market, despite a steady improve- | 
ment in earnings over the past | 
several years and an unprece- | 
dented growth of earning assets 
to the highest level in the history 
of American banking. It seems to 
this writer that “‘peace scares” 
should little affect the position of 
choice bank stocks, relatively 
speaking. Unlike general indus- 
trial corporations, banks will not 
be plagued in the early post-war 
period with problems of cancelled 
contracts, reconversion, invento- 
ries, Government-owned plant, 
etc. Conversion to peace-time 
business involves no such dislo- 
cations to orderly banking oper- 
ations. 


Primarily bank stocks are} 
peace-time stocks, even though 
bank earnings are increasing sub- | 
| stantially during the war, as they | 
did during World War I. To the| 
realistic investor in bank stocks | 
such expansion of earnings should | 
merely indicate to him that cur- 
rent dividends are secure and that 
reserves and capital funds are 
being built up for peace-time ac- 
tivities; not that some of these 
higher earnings should be dis- 
tributed to him as extra dividends. 


If the statement is true that 
bank stocks are primarily peace- 
time stocks, then the post-war 
prospects for banks and bank 
earnings should be good. This 
column believes this to be true 
and that after the war leading 
commercial banks will enter a 
very prosperous era. For one 
thing, and contrary to the doctrine 
of “New Dealism,”’ ours is not a 
mature economy; the last frontier 
has not been passed, the spirit 
of private initiative and enter- 
prise has not been quenched, and 
the American economy has many 
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from their 1932 lows compared | 
with 236.0% for industrial stocks, | urgy, and so forth. There is no 





decades of progress, expansion 
and adventure ahead of it. With) 
such an outlook, how can bank- 
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ing fail to expand? Immediately 
after the war there will first, of 
course, be a period during which 
war-made_ shortages must be 
made up, as distinct from creat- 
ing new products and new enter- 
prises; afterwards ~will come the 
era of aviation, light metals, plas- 
tics, electronics, television, chem- 


end in sight to the conceiving of 
new ideas, many of which, as the 
years roll on, are bound to ma- 
terialize as new industries and 
new material wealth. 


The Industrial Securities Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America filed a re- 
port, within the past few days, on 
the post-war financial needs of 
the country. It is of interest to 
present briefly its findings and 
conclusions, which are summar- 
ized under five divisions as fol- 
lows: 

(1) New construction for the 
manufacture of products per- 
fected during the war and for 
plant additions to handle post- 
poned consumer demands _ for 
standard products, 

(2) Purchase of plant facilities 
built by the Government. 

(3) Retooling and replacement 
of worn-out machinery. 

(4) Building up inventories. 

(5) Building up working capi- 
tal positions, 

The Committee also cited the 
following estimates made by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce for immediate post-war 
domestic needs: housing, $7,175,- 
000,000; autos, $3,300 ,000,000 ; 
household appliances, $1,216,000,- 
000; furniture and floor coverings, 
$711,000,000; improvements, addi- 
tions and repairs to homes and 
farms, $7,500,000,000. 

Some of these needs will be met 
through the issue of new securi- 
ties in the capital market, but a 
substantial portion will, as in 
other periods of expansion, have 
to be met through the extension 
of bank credit. Thus, the com- 
mercial banks of the country are 
likely to have a busy time dis- 
counting notes and lending money. 

Banking is the hand-maid of in- 
dustry, and becomes active and 
prosperous as industry becomes 
active and prosperous. The post- 
war era is full of promise for 
American enterprise. 


‘ 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The City of Chattanooga, Tenn., | 
bids until 


which is asking for 


Generally decreases in _ indi- 
vidual State debts are due to 


refunding bonds to be placed 
with one of its funds, the size of 
which has not been détermined, 
the redemptions planned for Jan. 
| 1 would place the total at $65,- 


Nov. 23 on an offering of $6,040,-| greatly increased revenues and | 357,000. 


000 series A electric power re-| reduced expenditures as well as to | 


funding revenue bonds, will be 
able to pay off all of its outstand- | 


ing debt—every cent of it—at ma-| and 


turity, if the debt retirement pro- 
gram set up by. his administration | 
is adhered to, ‘it was stated re-| 
cently by Mayor E. D. Bass. The} 
Mayor expressed this opinion in| 
commenting on the results of the 
audit of the city’s finances for the | 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1943. | 
The city continued during the | 
year the program adopted on 
June 1, 1941, of exchanging bonds 
of certain maturities for new 
“debt equalization bonds,’ whieh 
is designed to equalize the city’s 
annual debt service burden and 
eliminate future fluctuations of 
tax levies. 

In discussing the program, 
Roy D. Hazlett, certified public 
accountant of Chattanooga, who 
conducted the audit, stated that 
“our investigation disclosed that 
all requirements of the bond 
indenture executed under the 
provisions attending the issue of 
the ‘debt equalization bonds’ 
have been met” and that the as- 
sets which are pledged to meet 
the sinking fund and interest 
payment commitments “should, 
when the program is completed, 
be sufficient to meet all bond 
maturities, including interest.” 

Commenting further on the au- 
dit, the Mayor said that the $50,- 
510.20 surplus account built up 
during the 1942-43 fiscal year rep- 
resents the difference between ap- 
propriations and net disburse- 
ments. 

“There are no funds in that sur- 
plus account except those saved 
from appropriations,’ Mayor Bass 
asserted. “It is a genuine surplus. 
If we had included our sinking 
funds balance we would have a 
surplus of something better than 
$460,000. 

“But sinking fund balances 
cannot be treated as a surplus 
because the funds were appro- 
priated for a specific purpose 
and cannot be spent for any- 
thing except for that purpose— 
to pay obligations arising from 
the bonded debt. 

“The City of Chattanooga is re- 
quired by law to appropriate $1,- 
000,000 a year for debt service 
charges—that is, interest and bond 
maturities. Some $600,000 of that 
appropriation was used to pay in- 
terest and the remainder was used 
to retire bonds. The $1,000,000 
appropriation is required under 
our debt retirement plan. If the 
plan I have set up is followed, 
Chattanooga’s debt will be retired 
at maturity—every cent of it.” 

Mr. Bass explained the city 
charter requires an audit of the 
city’s fiscal affairs every two 
vears by “outside experts.” 

“Since I have been Mayor I 
have been having the audit made 
each year by outside auditors in 
order that I may keep fully in- 
formed at all times as to the city’s 
financial condition.” 


States Report Large 


Decrease In Gross Debts 
Gross State debts have declined 


increasingly during the past three 
-years, the current grand aggregate 
being $2,909,150,000 as compared 
with $3,526,407,000 in 1940. This 
decrease, according to the Council 
of State Governments, is exclusive 
of surpluses which are being ear- 
marked either for special post- 
‘war projects or programs for the 
rehabilitation of service men and 
their families, highway construc- 
ti and capital improvements of 
hospitals and educational institu- 
tions. 
If all surpluses were used to 
retire State debts — in many 
' gases such funds cannot be used 
for this purpose, in others offi- 
cials do not want to use the 
- funds in this way—the actual 
amount of gross debts would be 
‘much less, as surpluses alone 


the lack of construction work re- 
sulting in a minimum issuance 
a vpreater redemption of 
bonds. 


Rates of decrease were ap- 
proximately $70,000,000 from 
1940 to 1941; $250,000,000 from 
1941 to 1942; and $300,000,000 
from 1942 to 1943. Comparing 
figures for 44 States, 11 had 
gross debts of over $100,000,- 
000 in 1940. Of these, New Jer- 
sey, Missouri and Minnesota 
have cut their indebtedness to 
less than $100,000,000, and the 
debts of the other eight—Ark- 
ansas, California, Illinois, Leuis- 
iana, Massachusetts, New York, 
North Carolina and Pennsy!l- 
vania—have been reduced ma- 
terially. Florida has no debt 
and Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada 
and Utah report only small 
gross amounts, the Council said. 


The gross debt of all States was 
9% less June 30, 1943, than .one 
year prior—the sharpest decling 
of any year in the last decade— 
the Council said. Short-term 
debts were reduced from $158,- 
000,000 to $17,000,000, or $141,- 
000,000, in the last year. Many 
States have taken advantage of a 
favorable bond market during re- 
cent years to obtain lower inter- 
est. Though the gross debt was 
larger in 1943 than in 1932, inter- 
est rates for the year ending in 
1943 are smaller than in 1932. 


Chicago to Redeem 
$7,160,000 Bonds on Jan. 1 


The City of Chicago will meet 
the maturity on Jan. 1 of $7,160,- 
000 of its outstanding bonds with- 
out a public refunding operation, 
officials of the Comptroller’s of- 
fice said recently. At the same 
time, it was said that the city 
would call for redemption on the 
first of the year approximately 
$300,000 of its outstanding 3% re- 
funding bonds, which originally 
became callable on Jan. 1, 1942. 


While no public refunding 
will be involved in meeting the 
Jan. 1 maturities, the city will 
follow the policy of preceding 
years in borrowing from its 
various funds te provide a por- 
tien of the cash necessary to 
retire the maturing obligations. 
The amount of this borrowing 
will be somewhat smaller than 
last year, city fiscal officials 
said. 

A year ago the city faced actual 
maturities of $7,145,000 on Jan. 1, 
1943. It redeemed $6,595,000 of 
these obligations from current 
cash and sold a $550,000 issue of 
five-year 144% bonds to the city 
sinking fund to provide the bal- 
ance of cash necessary for the re- 
demptions. Two years ago the 
city placed a $1,200,000 issue of 
2% refunding bonds with the 
sinking fund to provide a portion 
of the cash necessary for meeting 
maturing obligations. 

The $7,160,000 of maturing 
bonds to be redeemed on Jan. 1, 
embrace $5,210,000 of various 
4% obligations, $1,250,000 of a 
3% refunding issue, dated Jan. 
1, 1938, and $700,000 of 1%4.% 
securities. 

The $300,000 of optional 3% 
bonds, which the city plans to call 
on the first of the year, is part of 
an issue of $2,412,000 of 3% re- 
funding obligations, which are 
dated Jan. 1, 1937. Of this issue 
there presently are outstanding 
$1,001,000, the other $1,411,000 
having been previously called. Re- 
demptions planned for Jan. 1 will 
cut the outstanding amount of this 
issue to $701,000. 

Redemption of the $7,160,000 of 
maturing bonds and $300,000 of 
the callable securities will cut the 
city’s gross bonded indebtedness 
outstanding against the corporate 
fund to somewhere between $65,- 
000,000 and $66,000,000. Without 





are in excess of $1,000,000,000. 


giving effect to the small issue of 


The Comptroller’s statement 
| for the third quarter of the 
| year, just released, showed that 

gross bonded indebtedness of 

the city outstanding against the 
corporate fund was $72,817,000 
as of Sept. 30. Giving effect to 
sinking fund assets of $21,768,- 

692, net bonded indebtedness 

amounted to $51,048,303. On 

Sept. 30, 1942, gross bonded in- 
| debtedness was $80,124,000 and 
| net bonded debt was $58,522,667. 

The third quarter statement re- 
| flected a reduction of nearly $3,- 
000,000 in the city’s floating debt. 
On Sept. 30 this debt, represented 
by judgments and unpaid bills 
and payrolls totaled $9,422,087, of 
which $4,355,634 was represented 
by unpaid bills and payrolls. On 
Sept. 30, 1942, floating debt 
amounted to $12,142,867, of which 
$6,998,757 was represented by un- 
paid bills and payrolls. Corporate 
tax warrants. outstanding, how- 
ever, totaled $30,712,000 at the end 
of the third quarter, against $28,- 
159,000 a year earlier. 
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investment Trusts 
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a Soldier,” which, for good read- 
ing and straight thinking, we 
highly recommend. 

Recent Hugh W. Long & Com- 
pany literature—New folders on 
the Metal Series and Public Util- 
ities Industry Series of New York 
Stocks, Inc. These are attractive 
“picture” folders, are a continua- 
tion of the recent series on New 
York Stocks ... . Current port- 
folio folders on both New York 
Stocks and Manhattan Bond Fund. 
The latter Fund, as of Nov. 1, 1943, 
had net assets of $14,815,374. 

% xs 





Keystone Corporation has pub- 
lished pocket-size folders on each 
of the 10 Keystone Custodian 
Funds. These little folders sum- 
marize the important characteris- 
tics of each Fund and are attrac- 
tive additions to the Keystone 
sales literature. 

Another new Keystone folder 
addressed to trustees, trust offi- 
cers, bankers, institutions and 
corporations, discusses important 
features of Keystone Bond Fund 
B 1, which has been recently re- 
vamped to hold 50% Government 
Bonds. A security selector card and 
a revised edition of the Keystone 
booklet, “A Modern Method of 
Investing,” have also come to 
hand recently, together with re- 
vised copies of the current data 
folder and the now familiar bro- 
chure entitled “10 Securities.” 

*: ms: % 


The Investment Research De- 
partment of Distributors Group 
has recently published compre- 
hensive surveys on steel stocks 
and discount railroad bonds. Re- 
cent sales literature issued by 
Distributors Group includes new 
folders on Steel Shares and Rail- 
road Equipment Shares. These 
two classes are both described as 
“Undervalued Groups.” The pos- 
sible appreciation from current 
levels back to 1937 highs for these 
two groups ranges between 150% 
to 200%. 

Also available from Distributors 
Group are the following: Invest- 
ment Report of the Research De- 
partment to Group Securities, Inc., 
showing holdings of the various 
classes as of Oct. 30, 1943; new 
portfolio folders on Railroad 
Shares and ‘General Bond Shares 
showing mattket appreciation pos- 
sibilities in the portfolio securities 





}and current return on the Funds; 


a current issue of Steel News. 
xs x xe 

George Putnam Fund has issued 
a Portfolio Review of the Fund 
entitled “Fitting the Fund to the 
Purpose.” Accompanying this 
publication is a two-page Port- 
folio News showing recent 
changes in the Fund and com- 





menting on the reasons for them. S ith B Off 
ig on the reas Smith, Barney Offers 


Lord, Abbett, in a recent mail- 
ing to dealers, lists the round-trip 
performance of the six funds in 
|the Lord, Abbett Group for the 
i|period from April 10, 1943, to 
Nov. 9, 1943. This period was se- 
‘lected because the Dow-Jones 
| Industrial Average showed no net 
change as of those two dates. The 
six Lord, Abbett-sponsored funds 
'during the same period showed 
inet gains ranging from 1.3% to 
12.4%. 

Other Lord, Abbett publications 
|inelude a current composite sum- 
|mary, a revised folder on Union 
Preferred Stock Fund, and a 
|'Union Dealer containing news 
labout the performance and port- 
|folio changes in UPS. 
| The last three issues of National 
Securities & Research Corp.’s 
Investment Timing have discuss- 
ed the following subjects in the 
order named: 


(1) “The National Debt and Its 
Future Aspects.” 

(2) “Federal Reserve 
Adjusted to War.” 

(3) “The Necessity for Careful 
Selection.” 
The last-named discussion is par- 
ticularly interesting in its revel- 
ation of the vast divergence in 
performance of individual secur- 
ities even in the same industry 
group or class. 


Index 


MIT’s Brevits in recent weeks 
have discussed, among other 
things, the psychological influ- 
ences of the war on_ security 
prices, the various types of sav- 
ings which are being created as 
a result of the war and the sup- 
port that labor is giving to the 
free enterpirse system. An inter- 
esting table in the Oct. 30 Brevits 
shows Harvard University’s com- 
mon stock investments during 
recent years. This table is repro- 
duced herewith: 


Harvard’s Common Stock Investments 


At Market Value 

| of General 

Investments 
35.5 
34.7 


Amount 
$56,019,000 
47,957,000 
41,870,000 
36,830,000 
24,640,000 
ae a % 


1943 
1941 
1940 
1936 
1930 


Calvin Bullock’s Bulletin gives 
a number of good illustrations of 
the value of diversification taken 
from the market action of various 
stocks in the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average . The Bulletin also 
shows portfolio changes in Divi- 
dend Shares for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1943. 


Selected Investments Co.’s last 
issue of Selections points to 
changes in the form of the 
monthly portfolio statement. This 
statement is now set up to show 
the number of dollars of owner- 
ship in each portfolio security 
that; would result from a $10,000 
investment in Selected American 
Shares, Inc. 


Dividends 


Affiliated Fund, Inc.—An extra 
dividend of 5 cents per share pay- 
able Dec. 20, 1943 to stock of rec- 
ord Dec. 10. 


Bond Investment Trust of 
America—A semi-annual distribu- 
tion of $2.00 plus an extra of 40 
cents payable Dec. 1, 1943 to 
holders of record Nov. 13. 


New York Stocks, Inc.—Divi- 
dends payable Nov. 25, 
holders of record Nov. 5 as fol- 
lows: 

' Dividend 
per Share 


$0.21 
0.26 


Industrial Series— 
AgriGuigures «oo oe 
Alcohol and distilling —- 
Automobile ___. sp BY iodtins atin ns a 
TRO oe ek ea ee 
Be ik as ok 
Building supply--._-_- 

Business equipment 

5 gps Spe ne paisa ies artes ie 
Electrical equipment_. 

Food . : F saiaea 
Insurance ______- : fe sinks 
Machinery ___. BR A ak CN le 
Merchandise __________- 

PONRIEMNDS is a one Sere 
Se ane ete be oe bo aes 
Publie Utilities... .__ 

Railroad - Me SAI fa 
Railroad equipment ____.__- 
as DONORS AR ERA pea ne SS 
ROM SS. Bee pe a 


0.33 
0.12 
0.05 


ooo 
Hee 
ron 


ee 





Sesogcossos: 


et tO et ee 
Hes hm Oe mite 


| Co.: 
| Hornblower & Weeks: W. E. Hut- | 


1943 to: 





Thompson Preducts 


Preferred 


Public offering of $4,500,000 of | 
$100 par 5% cumulative preferred | 
stock of Thompson Products, 
Inc., Cleveland, was made Nov. 16 
by an investment banking group 
headed by Smith, Barney & Co., 
New York, and McDonald-Cool- * 


| idge & Co., Cleveland, and includ- | 
'ing 40 other houses in different J 
| Cities. 
| writers are: Shields & Co.; Clark, 


Other principal under- 
Dodge & Co.; Eastman, Dillon & ” 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co.: 


ton & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Paine, Webber, | 
Jackson & Curtis; Spencer Trask, 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co.: and 
Dean Witter & Co. The new pre- 
ferred stock was priced at $103 
per share. 

Proceeds from this financing 
will be used to retire the 25,660 
shares of outstanding $5 convert- } 
ible prior preference stock and to | 
provide additional. working capi- 
tal to meet the company’s post- 
war requirements. The company 
plans to call the prior preference 
stock for redemption the latter 
part of December at $105. Holders | 
of the prior preference stock have 
the right of converting their shares 
into common stock at $30 per 
share for the common, up to and 
including the fifth day prior to | 
the redemption date. Net pro- 
ceeds from such conversion will 
be applied to working capital. 

Holders of the prior preference 
and common stocks approved the | 
financing program at a_ special 
meeting in Cleveland on Nov. 15. 

The company was formed in?» 
1916. It produces a wide range of | 
engine and other parts for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors and 
motorized military equipment; | 
parts and accessories for aircraft 
and aircraft engines; parts for 
marine. and industrial engines, 
and at present, certain ordnance | 
items. Most products are of mov-_ 
ing parts. subject to wear which | 
are sold for use. in original equip- 
ment and for replacement use. 
Automotive parts are supplied to 
more than 3,000 jobbers and dis- 
tributors for servicing many 
makes and types. of automobiles, 
trucks and tractors... The com- 
pany’s research department is now 
engaged in supplementing the 
company’s products with a view 4 
to meeting the demands of post- 
war markets. 


“~The company employs 20,000 


persons at its various plants and 
has one of the youngest manage- 
ments for an industrial corpora- 
tion of its size in the country, a 
majority of the officers being in 
their forties or early fifties. F. C. 
Crawford, president, is also presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


Pittsburgh Rys. Look Good. 
The current situation in Pitts- 
burgh Railways System, particu- 
larly certain of the underlying 
bonds, offers attractive possibili- | 
ties for appreciation, according’ to 
a study prepared by T. J. Feible- 
man & Co., 41 Broad St., New 
York City. Copies of this inter- 
esting study, which is available to 


dealers only, may be had upon -| 


peaenet from T. J. Feibleman & 
Oo. 


5 


Howell Electric Interesting 

Howell Electric Motors Com- 
pany offers interesting possibili- 
ties as an outstanding company 


with no post-war conversion 


problem, accoraing to a circular 


issued by Allman, Moreland & 
Co., Penobseot Building, Detroit, 
Mich., members of the Detroit 
Stock Exchange. Copies of this 


Circular. may be had upon re- 


quest. from Allman, Moreland & 
Co. ry tee em § ee gb 
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‘NASD Seen Enforcing Profit Limitation Decree 
. Despite Avalanche Of Opposition 


(Continued from page 2013) 


Why in hell the NASD doesn’t know all this is more than we 
can understand. Or do they?—(A Portland, Maine, Dealer.) 


DEALER NO. 47 
“P think it a very unwise and unfair ruling, especially for the 
Brokers ‘and Salesmen who sell unlisted securities. 

What is a fair commission on sales? 
sells a listed stock, he goes or telephones his order to his Broker 
and the transaction is completed as soon as possible at an established 
rate of commisison. The clerk who received the order is an order 
| taker, not a salesman. 

The Broker does not search for the customer, the customer 
comes to him. When a salesman sells unlisted securities, he pays 
his traveling expenses and searches every day for investors who 
will buy the stock or bonds he is selling. When he calls upon 


i 


‘ Strangers, he often meets skeptics who have lost money in unwise | 


| speculation—the fallacy that only a listed stock is safe to buy— 

| dissatisfaction with the management of our national problems and 

‘many other reasons. It requires a lot of patience and perseverance 
to overcome them. 

The first broker that I worked for called me into his office and 
-. gave me a check for 10% of the first sale I made and said, “This 
| commission is not just for the sale you have made, but also to recom- 

pense you for the time and effort you made in calling on those whom 
/ you did not sell.” That was sound common sense and it is just as 

true today. 
It is probably true that all of our big corporations were made 

-possible by venture capital. The commissions for raising venture 


|-capital have always been high and should be because it is more| 


| difficult to secure. If the Governors of the NASD and the officers 
of the SEC were to call upon strangers and try to sell them unlisted 
securities, I am sure they would soon want more than 5% for com- 
._mission for their services. If Brokers’ commissions are to be limited 


‘to 5%, I know it will be impossible to employ a well educated high- | 


grade salesmen because I could not pay him a liberal commission 
or make any money myself. ; 

In my humble opinion, members of the Stock Exchange firms 
and the brokers and salesmen who sell unlisted securities for cor- 
porations render a great service ‘to these corporations and to the 
public for which they should be amply rewarded. 

If this letter is published by you, it must be anonymous. 


DEALER NO. 48 


I read your statements as to the alleged NASD rule limiting 
profits to a maximum of 5%, both in your magazine, to which we sub- 
scribe, and also in your circular letter received today. 

My understanding on this matter may be in error, but it now 
runs along these lines. The NASD is said to have stated that any 
profits in excess of 5% might be open to criticism, but only provided 
there were no relevant facts, which might properly justify a greater 
percentage of profit. The alleged rule applies only to a markup in a 
relatively riskless transaction, where a market order might be ob- 
tained prior to the acquisition of the security involved. It does not 
forbid any reasonable gain where the relevant facts will justify a 
higher profit. Nor did it forbid any profit, of any extent, from an 
inventory position, provided the sale to the customer was priced in 
line with the current market at the exact time of the consummation 
of the sale. 

The purpose of the reference to 5% as a maximum suggested 
profit applies only where a sale to a customer, already booked, was 
confirmed at a price more than 5% in excess of the then current of- 
fering price, and even then, only in such cases where the security 
sold was in supply and could be readily obtained through the estab- 
lished channels of trade. Dealers have not been prohibited from se- 
curing a greater profit, nor are they prohibited now, where the rele- 
vant and pertinent facts clearly justify. 

Was it not intended to imply that any profit over 5% should be 
supported by abnormal and unusual circumstances? Dealers are not 
forbidden to charge more than 5%, but, when as and if they do, the 
surrounding facts must substantiate a higher compensation for their 
Y services. ‘ 

As a matter of fact, in a great majority of cases, in actively traded 
securities,.a 5% profit is far more than can fairly be charged. ‘At the 
same time, there are occasionally cases where a 5% profit would be 
too little. 

You might care to refer to the commission rates charged on the 


New York Stock Exchange. A stock selling at $1 carries a brokerage | 


of 6¢ per share, plus other expenses. This is a 6% markup, each way, 
or 12% on the trade, plus taxes and shipping expenses, which dealers 
usually absorb. when they.act as principal. 

I am confident you have at heart the good of the industry, as I 
have, but I cannot help but wonder if you have thoroughly sifted the 
facts and analyzed the intent of the alleged “Rule” about which you 
have written. If any of my statements are in error, I hope you will 
set me straight. 1 shall much appreciate your comments. 


DEALER NO. 49 


I have been in sympathy with the “Chronicle’s” intention to 
protect the interests of the security dealers at various times and I 
think the publicity you have given to some of the attempts of the 
“SEC to deprive dealers of Profit is commendable. In this instance, 
however, I fear that the. writer of your editorial did not exactly 
_have.the point’ of. view .of| the average dealer and I shall endeavor 
to make their position clear for whatever value it may be to you. 


_. For over twenty years we have been engaged in underwriting 
participation and in the purchase and sale of listed and unlisted stocks 
and bonds.. As we understand it, the National Association of Security 
Dealers was formed for the purpose of regulating the industry, elimi- 
nating if possible the gross injustices in the form of excessive profits. 
Otherwise it was feared that unreasonable regulations of the SEC 
with regard to this subject might be forced upon us. 
_.. Up to this time I do not believe that the “NASD” has made any 
arbitrary rule-limiting profits but has naturally frowned upon profits 


’ which were obviously excessive. I believe they have taken the atti- 


tude that circumstances in connection with the customer and the 
sale should determine the margin of profit. I do think that many 
members of the Board feel that profits on riskless transactions in 


When a customer buys or | 


excess of 5% are not often justified and in this particular we are | 
inclined to agree with them. 
We feel that it is only in very unusual circumstances or where | 
the dealer has carried an inventory and the general market has | 
advanced is he entitled to 10% or more profit margin. As a matter | 
of fact, we are far more concerned about the SEC’s desire to force 
disclosures of profits than of any limitation which the Association | 
might place upon the profits of its members. 
, Fwo or three houses, we observe, have decided to deal with cus- ' 
i tomers on a commission basis and have advertised this fact very | 
extensively. I am informed, however, that their profits in spss | 
instances have been much in excess of 5%, although I am not in 
a position to cite cases and instances. Dealers not members of the 
| Stock Exchange are also concerned at times with regard to the large 
| percentage of the membership which are members of the New York 
| Stock Exchange and in some instances have used their influence to 
| place the entire business upon a commission basis and full disclosure 
| of profit. 
I believe you would be championing the cause of the large 
| majority of high grade houses if you fought any attempts at full 
| disclosure of profits rather than attempts of the Association to use 
its influence to keep profits within reasonable limits. 


DEALER N. 50 
It reminds me of asking a hardware dealer how much his nuts 


| and bolts are and then arguing whether his profit margin is fair, 
One doesn’t argue with a lawyer or a doctor—why argue ‘with 
man? 


| an investment 





NASD Seen Enforcing Profit Lisnitation Decree | 


| Despite Avalanche Of Opposition 


; (Continued from page 1991) 

“Does this not make it clear that it was the intent of 
Congress that a Maloney association be conducted in a demo- 
'cratic manner which precludes the issuance of a profit limi-, 
tation decree sounding the death knell of the small dealers 
in the towns and hamlets of the country and makes it man- 
| datory that such a proposal be voted upon by the member- 
‘ship. Certainly neither the Association’s officials nor the 
_SEC are prepared to argue that Congressmen are so moronic 
|as to swallow the contention that the above paragraph in 
'the Maloney Act simply meant that the association had to 
_adopt a rule of fair practice, as it did initially, stating that 
|all members ‘shall observe high standards of commercial 
| honor and just and equitable principles of trade’ and that 
thereafter Wallace Fulton or the Board of Governors or any- 
| one else could say well that’s all there is to it boys, hereafter 
| we'll interpret that rule as we damn please and dictate to 


; 


| you in any manner we see fit with the exception of telling 


| 








| you how to vote.” 


And while we are on the subject of lawyers, the attor- 
/ney for one dealer informed the “Chronicle” over the tele- 
| phone that he would advise his client to ignore the decree 
_and conduct his business as heretofore. If as a consequence, 
disciplinary action against the client is taken by a Business 
'Conduct Committee,’ the attorney stated that he would fur- 


| 


| ther advise his client to start suit against every member of 
| the Board of Governors and every member of the Business 
Conduct Committee involved for the damages sustained 


_ because of the issuance of the illegal decree. 


The “Chronicle” has always been, as it is now, a staunch 
defender of capitalism and our system of free enterprise and 
regrets that it is obliged to take the stand that the Associa- 
tion is rendering a distinct disservice to the cause of both 
when it advocates that the profits of its members be limited 
at all, and particularly when it attempts to do so through any 
such autocratic methods as availed of in the instant case. 


They say a BIG man is always willing to admit he is 
/wrong if, on reflection, he believes this to be the case. 
' Surely, the majority of the Governors of the Association are 
BIG enough to admit that there was nothing democratic 
about the way the decree was adopted and will not let any- 
one bulldoze them into believing the contrary, but will get 
together and rescind it until the rule is submitted to a vote 
of the membership. 

Widespread opposition to the decree is manifest at every 
turn in all parts of the country. As many of the comments 
received by the “Chronicle” as can be accommodated in this 
issue are given below. (As in the past, we are fully observ- 
ing the dealer’s request that neither his firm’s name nor his 
identity be revealed.) All of the favorable comments received 
are included. One of these comes froma member of the 
Board cf Governors. More will be given next week if the 
decree is not rescinded in the interim. Dealers’ comments 
are solicited by the Editor. 








To Admit Frankhauser | Attractive Situations 


Charles A. Frankhauser will! Gisholt Machine Co., Strom- 
acquire the New York Stock Ex-| berg-Carlson, and Haloid Co, of- 
change membership of Donald M.| fer attractive situations, accord- 
White and become a partner in!ing to memoranda prepared by 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 

(Continued from page 2015) 
can expect an early resump- 
tion, particularly if the Rus- 
sians cross the. old. Polish 


frontier. 


2k aK 


The fears of inflation, how- 
ever, have not been minim- 
ized in the last few days. 
Quite the opposite. The Smith 
Investigating Committee’s re- 
port on the OPA is probably 
the first gun by the farm bloc 
to get prices up. 


Bd *k 


I realize all this. I assure 
you I’m not interested in 
either being for or against the 
OPA. I’m primarily a stock- 
market-trend interpreter. I’m 
interested in facts. Facts that 
will mean dollars and cents 
in determining the direction 
the market will take. 

od 8 


If some of the things the 
Smith Committee wants done 
are approved by Congress 
then the beginnings of wild 
inflation will not be around 
any corner; they will be here. 
So far the market refuses to 
believe that such inflation is 
imminent. If it did, then 
many more stocks than the 
liquors would have gone up. 

* * oe 


There is a possibility that 
the averages are now build- 
ing a base. If that is the case, 
then a point or so down on 
the downside should be all 
that prices should go. But 
until the tape shows better 
evidences than I have seen to 
date, my advice continues to 
be, sit tight. 

* 


1% 


*& * 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.} 
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November 24th. In the past Mr.;| interesting memoranda may be 
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FDR Asks Congress For 


Funds or UNRRA— 


President Roosevelt recommended to Congress on Nov. 15 the 
enactment of a bill authorizing the appropriation otf funds to permit 
the participation by the United States in the work of the United | 


Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 


Administration. 


The President did not request the appropriation of a specific 
sum now, explaining that after the results of the conference now 


in progress in Atlantic City are®—— 


known he would send a further 
recommendation. However, Mr. 
Roosevelt pointed out that Con- 
gress will determine from time to 
time the nature and the amount 
of the contribution to be made to 


the UNRRA by this country, but, 


added that “only by bringing to 
bear the resources of all 


relieve a substantial part of the 
millions who will need help.” 
further said that the agreement 


establishing UNRRA, which was | 


signed on Nov. 9 by representa- 


tives of 44 nations, proposes that | 


each nation will contribute in ac- 


cordance with its ability, and it) 


is hoped that “a small fraction 


of the national income of the con- | 


tributing member States will be 
sufficient to meet the needs. 

The text of the President’s mes- 
sage follows: 

To the Congress of the United 
States: 

I am happy to inform the Con- 
gress that on Nov. 9, 1943, repre- 
sentatives of 43 nations and peo- 
ples joined with our own Gov- 
ernment in signing the accom- 


panying UNRRA agreement, set-| ance 
ting up an international relief and! jnNRRA 


administration to 
in the liberated 


rehabilitation 
give first aid 
areas. 
only the framework. The imple- 
mentation is left to the constitu- 
tional law making body of the 
member States. ; 
The task ‘of the organization 
will be te assist in furnishing the 
medicine, food, clothing and other 
basic necessities and essential ser- 
vices which are required to re- 
store the strength of the liberated 
peoples. They have been deliber- 
ately stripped by the enemy in 
order to support the Axis war 
machine. More than that, the 


Axis leaders have boasted that as; : eur 
they will leave | questing the appropriation of spe- 


they withdraw, 
only devastation—what they have | 
not stolen, they will destroy. As} 
our American soldiers fight their | 
way up the Italian Boot, they are 
discovering at first hand that the | 
barbarism of the Nazis is equal to | 
their boasts. Their only rivals in| 
this respect are the Japanese. 

UNRRA will be able to make) 
only a beginning in the vast task | 
of aiding the victims of war. The 
greatest part of the job will have 
to be done by the liberated peo- 
ples themselves. What UNRRA 
can do is to help the liberated 
peoples to help themselves, so 
that they may have the strength 
to undertake the task of rebuild- 
ing their destroyed homes, their 
ruined factories and their plun- 
dered farms. 

The length of the war may be 
materially shortened if, as we 
free each occupied area, the peo- 
ple are enlisted in support of the 
United Nations’ armies. 

Already, for example, a new 
French army has been created 
and, as we strike toward Berlin, 
increasing numbers in Sicily and 
Italy are falling in step beside the 
soldiers of the United Nations. 
Others construct roads and mili- 
tary installations required for our 
military operations. Millions more 
are waiting for the moment when 
they, too, can strike a blow 
against the enemy. 

They do not want charity. They 
seek the strength to fight and to 
do their part in securing the 
peace. Aid to the liberated peo- 
ples during the war is thus a 
matter of military necessity as 
well as of humanity. 

UNRRA will not, of course, be 
expected to solve the long-range 
problems of reconstruction. Other 
machinery and other measures 


the | 
United Nations will we be-able to| 


He | 


This agreement provides | 


these later tasks of reconstruc- 


| tion. 
The devastation and disorgani- 


zation caused by the Nazi and| The bonds were priced at 100% 


| Japanese war machines are so 
great that this world disaster can 
be met only by the united action 
of the 44 United Nations and Asso- 
ciated Nations. Accordingly, un- 
der the agreement establishing 
|'UNRRA, it is proposed that each 
nation will contribute in accord- 
ance with its ability. Each will 
determine for itself the amount 
and character of the contribution 
which it can make. 

A small fraction of the national 
income of the contributing mem- 
|ber States will, it is hoped, be 
sufficient to meet the needs. Some 
of the liberated nations may be 
| able to make payment for the sup- 
| plies and services rendered. But 
‘only by bringing to bear the re- 
'sources of all the United Nations 
| will we be able to relieve a sub- 
'stantial part of the suffering of 
| the millions who will need help. 
| The nature and the amount of 
ithe contribution to be made by 
| the United States will, in accord- 
with the terms of the 
agreement, be deter- 


| mined by the Congress of the 


United States under its constitu- 
tional procedure. 


At this time I recommend to 


'the Congress the enactment of a 
| bill authorizing the appropriation 
'of funds as Congress may from 


_ time to time determine to permit 
; the participation by the United 
| States in the work of UNRRA. 
'I am not now recommending the 
appropriation of a specific sum. 
At a later date, after the conclu- 
sion of the Atlantic City meeting, 


|I shall send to you a further rec- 
i}ommendation, informing you of 


the result of the meeting and re- 


cific funds. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, Nov. 15, 1943. 


The UNRRA conference, which 
opened in Atlantic City on Nov. 
10, is currently working on plans 
to determine how far the organi- 


| zation should go in aiding the 


victims of war and in working 
out a formula to finance the world 
relief task. At the Nov. 11 ses- 
sion, Herbert H. Lehman, former 
Governor of New York, was 
elected Director General of the 
UNRRA, and, in his acceptance 
address, pledged his energies to 
the “joint effort of the United Na- 
tions to help the liberated peoples 
of the world to become self-suf- 
ficient again.” Mr. Lehman said 
the “guiding light” of the UNRRA 
must. always be the principle of 
“helping people to help them- 
selves,’ otherwise, the “oppor- 
tunity for sound permanent re- 
construction may be lost.” He 
added that interfering as little as 
possible with the recognized gov- 
ernments and peoples of liberated 
territories should be the adminis- 
tration’s policy, since “the pur- 
pose of UNRRA is not to substi- 
tute international controls for na- 
tional controls.” 


The Council of the UNRRA, or 
policy-making body, made up of 
members in the 33 united and 11 
associated nations, was told on 
Nov. 12 that the minimum re- 
quirements of the European coun- 
tries for six months after their 
liberation will be 45,855,000 metric 
tons of supplies, which will need 
to be imported. This estimate was 
presented in a report by Sir Fred- 
erick Leith-Ross, Chairman of the 
Inter-Allied Committee on Post- 
War Requirements, which studied 


the problem. seven months ago, | of foreign trade 





will be necessary for this pur- 
pose. What UNRRA can do is to) 
lay the necessary foundation for’ 


and is to be used only as a basis 
of the UNRRA’s work. 


|Halsey, Stuart Offers 
Atlantic City Conference Mapping Relief Plans $15,000,000 


} 
} 
} 


| 


| 





' _ . | reported in these columns Nov: 11, 
The finance committee of the page 1924. 


! 


Atlanta Bonds 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. headed | 
a group of 46 investment banking 
houses which made public offering 
Nov. 17 of $15,000,000 first mort- 
gage 3%4% Bonds, due Nov. 1,| 
1963, of The Atlanta and Char-| 
lotte Air Line Railway, part of 
the Southern Railway System. 
subject to approval of the issue by | 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion. The issue was awarded to the 
Halsey Stuart group in competi- | 
tive bidding Nov. 16 on their bid 
of 99.039. 

The Atlanta and Charlotte Air 
Line Railway has been operated 
by Southern Railway, or. its 
predecessor, since 1881. The road’s 
254.11 miles of main line track 
from Charlotte, N. C. to Atlanta, 
Ga. forms an integral and essen- 
tial part of Southern Railway’s | 
double tracked main 


line from | 
Washington to Atlanta. Under the | 
new first mortgage Southern Rail- | 
way in effect guaranteed interest | 
and sinking fund payments on the | 
new bonds. 
Proceeds of the issue, together 
with approximately $5,000,000 to 
be advanced by Southern Ry. for| 
which it will acquire new second | 
mortgage bonds will be used to} 
pay in full at or before maturity | 
on July 1, 1944, all of the pres-| 
ently outstanding first mortgtage | 
414% and 5% debt of Atlanta and | 
Charlotte aggregating $20,000,000. | 
Southern Ry. will accept second | 
mortgage bonds in satisfaction of | 
its advance and additional second | 
mortgage bonds in settlement of | 
sinking fund payments of $150,000 | 
a year which Southern Ry. will | 
advance from Nov. 1, 1944 to Noy. | 
1, 1962, inclusive. The indenture | 
provides that the total of both! 
first and second mortgage bonds | 
outstanding shall never exceed 
$20,000,000. 
Giving effect to the saving re- 
sulting from this financing, South- 
ern Ry’s fixed charges will be re- 
duced, on an annual basis, to ap- 
proximately $13,600,000 as com- 
pared with fixed charges of $15,- 
“a in 1942 and-$17,626,128 in 
30. 


SEC Again Postpones. 
Hearing On NASD Action 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has again postponed, 
to January 20, 1944, the oral argu- 
ment in connection with the re- 
view of the disciplinary / action 
taken by the National: Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. against 
six of its members, at the’ request’ 
of Wallace H. Fulton, executive 
director of the NASD. The con- 
tinued illness of the Association’s 
counsel made the postponement 
necessary Mr. Fulton declared. 

The disciplinary action .under 
review was taken by the NASD 
following its investigations of al- 
leged violations of a price main- 
tenance agreement between se- 
curities dealers in connection with 
the original distribution of a $38,- 
000,000 bond issue of Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Indiana four years ago. 








Council discussed on Nov. 14 a 
formula for creating a fund of 
about $2,500,000,000 to meet the 
world relief cost. Under this pro- 
posed flexible formula quotas 
would be assigned only to un- 
invaded countries on the basis! of 
1% of their, national income.. It 
is reported that the’ United States’ 
contribution would be a possible 
$1,500,000,000 with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the 
American Republics making up 
the remainder. Objection to the 
1% national income formula was 


voiced on Nov. 15 by the Brazilian } 


member of the Council’ proposing 
instead using a certain percentage 


Setting up. of the UNRRA was 





ing in connection with the sale on 


OUR 
REPORT 


Underwriters and dealers are 
disposed to look forward to a pe- 
riod of sustained activity in the 
new issue market between now 
and the middle of next month. 

They calculated that there is a 
total of something like 40 pros- 
pective new issues in sight, a 
number of them substantial in size 
and virtually all destined to reach 
the market under the operation of 
Rule U-50 providing for competi- 
tive bidding. 

Among the largest individual 
undertakings is that of the Pub- 
lic Service Co. of Colorado 
involving prospective distribu- 
tion to the public of 875.000 
shares of the company’s common 
stock, of $20 par value, growing 
out of a plan of recapitalization. 

This stock is in registration with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and hearings have been 
held on its plea that the transac- 
tion be exempted from operation 
of Rule U-50. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. has registered proposing the 
sale of $38 000,000 of first mort- 
gage 3!.°% bonds due 1968, plus 
40,000 shares of new 44%, % 
cumulative preferred stock of 
$100 par. 

The company plans to apply the 
proceeds to retirement of its entire 
issue of first mortgage 4s due in! 
1963 along with its serial notes 
due 1944 to 1948 in the amount of 
$4,150,000. 

By far the largest deal in sight 

is that put forward by the Ili- 
nois-Iowa Power Co. providing 
for the sale of $65,000,000. of its 
first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds, plus $4,000,000 toe 
$5,000,000 2%, °. notes, the latter 
to be placed directly with a 
group of commercial banks. 

Proceeds would be applied to 
redemption of $69,856,000 of out- 
standing Series A and C bonds. 


Stabilizing Operations 


Views expressed the other. day 
by J. A. Treanor, head of the 
SEC’s trading and exchange divi- 


sues, did not appear to arouse. 
much discussion in underwriting 
circles. 

Underwriters are fully aware 
that the SEC is averse to stabiliz- 
ing and they have been endéavor- | 
ing as much as possible to avoid | 
the necessity for such operations 
to the utmost. 

Recation to the latest blast on 
that score seemed to be that, in 
a broad sense, stabilizing opera- 
tions are out and the business 
is done pretty much on the basis 
of an entirely free market. 


Small Issue, Many Bids 

Though a relatively small! issue, 
$5,500,000, the offering of South- | 
ern Colorado Power Co. Ist mort- | 
gage bonds, due 1968, certainly | 
brought out an imposing array of | 
bids when sold on Tuesday. 

All told seven different groups 
placed tenders for the issue, with | 


| Reilvoud 


Kidder Peabody Offers 
REPORTER’ S General Tire Preferred 


Offering was made Nov. 16 of 
65,000 shares of The General Tire 4 
& Rubber Co. 41s‘ cumulative 
preferred stock at $101 per share | 
by an underwriting syndicate | 
headed by Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
and The First Cleveland Corp: 
The offering is being made sub- | 
ject to authorization of the new 
perferred stock by shareholders at 
a special meeting to be held on 
Nov. 19. 

Proceeds will be applied to the 
redemption of the entire outstand- 
ing 21,875. shares of 6% cumula- 
tive perferred stock, series A, at | 
105, and the balance, together j 
with other company funds, to the 
construction. of new plant facil- 
ities for the manufacture of tires | 
and tubes to meet immediate and { 
post-war demands. The company - 
has options for the purchase of a | 
plant site in Waco, Texas, and has | 
placed orders approximating $1,- | 
250,000 for a portion of the ma- 
chinery to be installed there, but | 
definite plans have not yet beén 
made as to the type of building to 
be constructed. The cost of this 
project is estimated at between 
$2.500,000 and $3,500,000. Erection 
of. an additional building at the 
company’s main plant in Akron, 


c 


, Ohio, also is contemplated. If ma- 


terials and labor can be obtained 
as needed it is estimated that the 
Waco plant and the addition to 
the Akron plant will be completed 
by the middle or latter part. of 
1944. 

In addition to the principal 
Akron plant, engaged primarily in 
the production of tires and tubes, 4 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
has two smalier units in that city 
where barrage balloons are manu- 
factured, and another in Wabash, | 
Ind., devoted to the production of 
war materials and mechanical 
rubber goods. The company’s Al- 
dora Mills in Barnesville, Ga., has 
an anual capacity of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 pounds of tire 
cord, of which at the present time 


/20% is in rayon tire cord. A poly- 


merization plant in Texas, with an 
annual capacity of 30,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber is leased to the 
company by the Defense Plant 


ge /Corporation and operated on a fee 
| sion, with regard to stabilization | 
|operations in respect to new is- 


basis under contract with the 


Rubber Reserve Co. 


Situations Offer 
Attractive Possibilities 


In the current issue of their 


\“Railroad Securities Quotations,” 
|B. W. Pizzini & Co., 55 Broadway, 
New 


York City, give pertinent 
data on three railroad situations 


‘which the firm believes are par- 
|ticularly attractive at current lev- 


els. Copies of the “Quotations,” 
and a comprehensive analysis of 
the speculative possibilities of 
Boston & Maine Railroad, may be 
had from B. W. Pizzini & Co. upon 
request. 


99.038, and reoffering the issue 
publicly at 100!.. Shields & Co., 
the only other bidders, offered 
94.789 for 3!5s and 98,069 for 
33458. 


The bonds, reoffering, 


upon 


investment banking house of 
Harriman Ripley. & Co. Inc., on 
its bid of 100.65 for the issue as 
312s. Reoffering was expected to- | 


| 


vestment demand, dealers report- 
ing a brisk out-of-town insurance 
company interest. 


day, depending on SEC release, at | Railroad Equipments 
102 


There are indications that rail- 


The lowest bid was made by | road equipment trust certificates 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. of Chicago, are likely to be found attracting 


100.08 for 34s. 


Surprise of Week 


In contrast with the foregoing 
outpouring of bids was the show- 


Monday of $15,000,000 of Atlanta 
& Charlotte Air Line Railway tst: 
mortgage 334s, due 1958... 


only two bids, with Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. winning the award 





on the basis of its tender of 


. 
yt 


‘The rail issue brought out. 


noticeably fewer bids henceforth 


than in the past. 

Some underwriters have 
rather definitely decided 
against participating in such 
competition hereafter, on | the 
contention that this paper no - 

“‘Yonger offers a satisfactory — 


“Jt will be interesting to. watch 
developments when the next such” | 
issue is marketed. 
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OFFERINGS 

DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Dow Chemical Co registered 309,741 
Shares of cumulative preferred stock, Serie 
A, without par value, $4 dividend. 

Address-—Midland, Michigan 

Business—Engaged in the manufacture « 
a diversified line of inorganic and organi 
chemicals, also magnesium and magnesiun 
alloys 

Underwriting 
York, wil) head the 
Others will be suj 

Offering—Holder:s 
stock at the close of 
will be given pro rata 
to an aggregate of 249 
lative preferred stock 
rat.o of one. share each five shares 
then held at a price to be supplied later 
Such rights will expire at 3 p.m. EWT on 
Nov. 22, 1943. Company will offer to. the 
holders of its 60.000 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stoek the right to exchange such 
stock,*share for share, for cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, Series A, such right to. ex- 
change expiring at 3 p.m. EWT. on Dec 
15, 1943 Underwriters have agreed to 
purchase any of the 249,741 shares of 
preferred, Series A, which are not sub- 
Scribed f by the common stockholders. 
Price to the publi ll be supplied. by 
amendment. 


will 

Proceeds——To retire 
ently outstanding 5 
through exchange of such stock for the 
cunfulative preferred stock, Series A, and 
to extent not retired through exchange to 
use a portion of the proceeds from the 
sale of the cumulative preferred stock, 
Series A, to redeem the 5% preferred stock 
at $105 per share and accrued dividends 
on Feb. 15, 1944, and to provide additional 
working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5240. Form 
A-2 (10-27-43) 

Registration statement 
(EWT) on Nov. 10, 1943. 

Rights—-Common stockholders of record 
Nov. 10 are given the right to subscribe 
to 249,741 shares of $4 div. cumulative 
preferred stock (no par) at $105 per share 
in ration of 1 new share for each 5 shares 
held Rights expire 3 p.m. Noy. 22. Un- 
»subscribea shares. underwritten by Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Associates. 

Exchange Offer—-+50,000 shares new $&4 
div. are also offered in exchange, share for 
share, preferred stock 


nas 


Smith, Barne\ 


& Co., Nev 
underwriters 
ed Di amendment 
record of commor 
Nov. 10, 1943 
to subscribe 
shares of cumu- 
Series A, in the 


roup ot 


pusiness 
rights 


741 


lor 


o! 


company’s pres- 
preferred stock 


the 


effective 3 p.m, 


lor outstanc 


if vie 


ELLIOTT 


Elliott 
statement 


COMPANY 
Company has 
for shares oi 


filed a 
common stock, 
par value The shares registered are 
sued and outstanding and are being sold 
by certain stockholders of the company. 
Address—Jeannette, Pa. 
+. Business—-Manufactures 
electric generators and 
-purpose heat exchanger 
etc 
Under writing——F 
City, is named pri: 
Offering —Price 
“supplied by amendmen 
selling stockholders will 
amendment. 
Proceeds——Proceeds from the sale of the 
_stock will go to the selling stockholders. 
No part of the proceeds from the sale oi 


registration 
$10 


is- 


turbines, 
general 
lowers, 


steam 
motors, 
Ss, strainers, 

Eberstadt, New York 
cipal underwriter. 

the public will be 
The names of the 
be supplied by 


“such stock will be received by the company. | 


Registration Statement No. 5242. Form 
-8-2. (10-28-43). 
Offered Nov. 16 at 


F. Eberstadt & Co 


$14.50 per share by 


' GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. has regis- 
tered 65,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, par value $100 per share. ._ The divi- 

,dend rate will be supplied by amendment. 
The authorization of the new preferred 
, Stock will be acted upon at a specia] meet- 
ing of stockholders on Noy. 19. 

Address--1708 Englewood Ave., 
Ohio. 

Business—Manutacture and sale of tires 
and tubes for automobiles, busses, trucks 
and airplanes and other rubber goods. 

Underwriting—Kidder, Peabody’ & Co., 
Lehman Brothers an@ First Boston Corp. 
of New York, and First Cleveland Corp. 
of Cleveland, are named principal under- 
writers. 
ment. 

Offering——Price to 
crued dividends will 
ment. 

Proceeds—Of *h* net 
will be applied to the 
outstanding shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, Series A, at 
$105 per share. It is the present intention 
of the company to apply a portion of the 
proceeds, together with other funds of the 
company to the extent necessary, toward 
the construction of a new plant for the 
manufacture of tires and tubes. The com- 
pany has options for the purchase of a site 
at Waco, Texas, but no definite plans 
have been made as to the type of building 
to be constructed or as to the equipment 
to be installed. Orders have been placed 
for a portion of the machinery approxi- 
mating $1,250,000. 
cost of constructing and equipping the 
plant is estimated between $2,500,000 and 
$3,500,000. Company also proposes to 
apply a portion of the proceeds toward the 
construction of an additional building at 
its Akron plant to be used in the produc- 
tion of tires and tubes, estimated cost of 
building being $200,000 and $250,000. 
Machinery for this building and for other 
plants of the company and its subsidiaries, 
costing approximately $815,000, is on or- 
der. If materials and labor can be 
cbtained as they are needed it is estimated 
that the plant at Waco and the additional 
building at Akron plant will be completed 
by the middle or latter part .of 1944. .It .is 
presently expected that the. remainder. of 


Akron, 


the public plus ac- 
be supplied by amend- 
proceeds $2,296, 
redemption of. 21, 
the company’s 6% 


‘ 
‘ 


8 
8 
6 


the proceeds, if any, together with other. 
funds of the company, will be applied to 


Others will be supplied by amend- } 


In a general way the | 


Security Flotations 


acquisition of additional plant 
manulacture oI tires 
the acquisition an. interest in 
ant facilities for such purposes, but plans 
such acqui not sufficiently 
aetinite for tO make a 
ment with 4m If pursuant 

plat xisting plant 

are anticipated 
Waco will 
between 


the facilities 
for. the 
ol existing 
Tor ltlons are 
company 
pect 
IS 
acquirea it is 
of the plant at 
and will aggregate 
2.000.000 and $2,400,000 If change in 
onditions should make advisable, the 
plans such construction and acquisition 
may be tponed or abandoned and if so, 
the portion of the proceeds to be received 
from the sale of 65,000 shares of preferred 
ock which would have been used for 
uch purposes will be added to the general 
lunds of the company 


the state- 
thereto 


Suificient§ € 


cost 
cecreased 


Ss 


tor 
pos 


Registration Statement No. 2-5243. Form 
S-1 10-29-43) 

Offered —65,000 shares 
lative pref@rred stock offered Nov. 
at $101 per share and div. by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Lehman Brothers; The 
First Boston Corp., The Fir Cleveland 


Corp. and associates. 


4! cumu- 


16, 1943, 


ol 


st 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC. 

Thompson Products, Inc., has filed a 
registration statement for 45,000 shares of 
teumulative preferred stock, par $100 per 
share The dividend rate will supplied 
by amendment. 

Address—-2196 
land, and 23555 
Ohio 


be 
Clarkwood Road, Cleve- 
Euclid Avenue, 
Manufacture and sale of a 
of engine and other parts 
antomobiles, trucks,’ tractors and 
ized military equipment; parts and acces- 
sories aircraft and aircraft engines; 


Business 
wide range 


io! 


part for marine and industrial 


items. 

& Co., 
& ;Co., 
Others 


ordnance 
Smith, Barney 
New York, McDonald-Coolidge 
Cleveland, the 
supplied by amendment. 


and, ¢@ certain 


Underwriting 


present, 


and 


head underwriters. 


| will be 


and tubes or; 
i 


Euclid, | 


of | 
mobil- | 


engines; | 


Otfering——P the ublic be 
ipplied. b 
Proceeds 

300 plus an amount 

will be used for the 

standing shares of $5 convertible 
preference stock of the company at 
share: plus accrued dividends. 
ire 25,660 of the prior preferencs 
stock presently outstanding The balance 
desired principally eonnection with 
operations after war production has sub- 
stantially declined or terminated 
Registration Statement No. 2-5247 

S-1.. (11-2-43) 
Thompson 

amendment Novy 

Statement which underwriters 

lows: Smith, Barney & Co., New 

5,000 shares; MecDonald-Coolidge & Co., 

Cleveland, 5,000; Shields & Co., New York, 

4.000; Clark, Dodge & Co., Eastman, Dil- 

lon & Co., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 

blower & Weeks, W. E. Hutton 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merrill 

Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Paine, 

Jackson & Curtis, Spencer Trask 

and White, Weld & Co., all of New 

Dean Witer & Co., San Fran., 


rice to 
amenamen 
Of the net proceeds, $2,694,- 
accrued 


redemption of all out- 


LOT 


$105 
per 


shares 


Form 


ts, In 
ll to 


filed 
ist 


Produc an 
ration 
fol- 


York, 


on its reg 


lists as 


& Co., 
Ly nch, 
Webber, 


York, 


Richards & Co., 
Shepard & Co., 


Co., Field, 


Corp., Hawley, and Hay- 


den, Miller & Co., all of Cleveland, Janney | 
& Co., | 


& Co., Phila., Laurence M. Marks 
| New York, Merrill, Turben & Co., 
j|nerd H: Murch & Co., Otis & Co., 
} Cleveland; Reynolds & Co., Riter 


May- 
all of 
& Co. 


Tucker, Anthony & Co., and G. H. Walker | 
York, 900 shares each; | 
D. | 

Clark | 
Minne- | 


| & Co., all of New 
| Ba, Coons & CGo., Cleveland, George 
Bonbright & Co., Rochester, E. W. 
& Co.,. Phila., J. M. Dain & Co., 
}apolis, H. L. Emerson & Co., Inc., 
land, Milwaukee Company, 


B. 


Cleve- 


Newbold’s Son & Co., Phila., Ohio Com- 
pany, Columbus, Piper, Jaffray & 
wood, Minneapolis, Chas. W. Scranion & 


Co:,. New Haven, Stroud & Co., Inc., Phila., 


Offered—-45,000 shares of 5°. 


Barney & Co., McDonald-Coolidge 


and associates. 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state-| 
ments were filed less than twenty days ago. : 
are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- | 


tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing (unless accelerated at the dis- 
cretion of the SEC), except in the case of the securities of 
certain foreign public authorities which normally become 


effective in seven days. 


| These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930 (6b). 


Offerings will rarely be 
ing. 


made before the day follow- 





TUESDAY, NOV. 25 
PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC CO. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. hus filed a 
cumulative preferred stock, 4.40% 
B, $100 par value. 
Address—-222 Levergood 
ftown, Pa. 

Business Production, purchase, a) 
mi distribution and sale of electricity. 


Street, 


s:0n, 


Underwriting—-Company has entered into | 


jan agreement with, Mellon’ Securities 
| Corporation and the First Boston Corpora- 
ltien to use their best efforts. to obtain -ex- 
changes of stock and to enlist assistance 
of dealers in obtaining such exchanges. 


Offering—-Company offers to the holders | 


5.10% 


- 
STOCK, 
to 


cumulative preferred 
A, the opportunity 


of its 
| Series 
4.40 Series B, on the following basis: 
|For each share of 5.10% Series A 
there will be delivered one share of 4.40% 
| Series B stock plus $1 in cash. 
of the 5.10% Series A stock not 
i for exchange will be called for redemption 
on or about Dec. 31, 1943, at. $108.75 per 
share plus accrued dividends, 
Purpose—To effect exchange of stock. 

S-1 


L 


(11-4-43). 
TUESDAY, NOV. 30 
| CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORP. 

Central Vermont Public Service Corp. has 
filed a registration statement. for 
share sof. common stock, no par value, 

Address—121 West St., Rutland, Vt. 

Business——Operating public utility. 

Underwriting—Shares are to be sold at 

| competitive bidding pursuant to Commis- 
sion’s Rule U-50 and names of under- 
writers will be supplied by amendment. 


| Offering—The company will invite bids 
| for the purchase of 195,000 shares of the 
|common stock and offering price to the 
public will be supplied by post-effective 
‘amendment. New England Public Service 
} Co. has agreed to purchase the balance of 
| 2,954 shares of common stock at $16.25 pez 
share. 


Proceeds—Sale of the common stock is 
{an integral part of a plan providing that 
|Twin State Gas & Electric Co. will 
| merged into Central Vermont pursuant to 
| the plan filed with the Commission some 
| time ago. Contemporaneously with the 
| issuance of the common stock registered, 
the company will issue and sell privately 
| for eash $500,000 in face amount of its 
| first mortgage bonds, Series C. The in- 
| terest rate and price received will- be 
furnished by amendment. Proceeds from 
the sale of the common stock and bonds 
will be used to pay a bank loan of $150,- 
000; to pay cash to. holders of 24,550 
Shares of 7% prior lien stock. of Twin 
State as provided in merger agreement\in 
an amount equal to $110 per share plus 
unpaid dividends; to acquire «$40,000. of 
3% debentures due Dec, 1, 1956, and $8,- 


Johns- | 


trans- 


exchange | 
i their shares for cumulative preferred stock, | 


Any shares | 
deposited | 


Registration Statement No. '2-5248. Form 


197,954 | 


be | 


000 of 5‘ debentures of subsidiaries and 
|.to provide for additional working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5250. Form 
| A-2. (11-11-43). 


SATURDAY, DEC. 4 
INSURANCE SECURITIES, INC, 
Insurance -Securities Incorporated 
filed registration statement for 
units—single payment plan—-Series 
create 400,000 ‘investment units; 
units—accumulative plan-—Series 
create 450,000 investment units. 
Address—416. 13th St., Oakland, Cal. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriting—Trust fund sponsored 
Insurance. Securities, Inc. 
Oftering——-At market. 
Proceeds—-For investment. 
Registration Statement No 2-5255 
|} C-1 (11-15-43). 


vistration statement for 34,000 shares of ; 
Series | 


has 
820 
T to 
1,400 
D to 


a 


by 


Form 


stock | 


Dates of Offering Undetermined 
BLACKSTONE VALLEY GAS & ELECTRIC 
co. 

Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co. has 
| registered- $11,300,000 first mortgage and 
| collateral trust bonds 3% series due 1973. 
Address—55 High Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Business—Operating public utility com- 
| pany engaged in the electric and gas busi- 
ness. 

} Underwriting—-To 
| effective amendment. 

Offering—-Company proposes to sell the 
bonds at competitive bidding pursuant to 
the Commission’s Rule U-50. Offering 
price to the public will be supplied by 
| post-effective amendment. 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds will be applied 
; to the redemption of $7,300,000 of 
standing mortgage and collateral) trust 
bonds, Series C, 4%, due 1965, at 106% 
| requiring $7,738,000, and $4,000,000 of out- 
| Standing mortgage and collateral trust 
; bonds, Series D, 342%, due 1968 at* 107% 
| requiring $4,280,000. Treasury funds will 
| be used to make up any balance, if neces- 
sary, while if proceeds from bond sales 
are in excess of the $12,018,000 needed for 
redemption, such excess will be added to 
the company’s general funds. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5236. Form 
S-1. (10-23-43), 

Registration statement effective 4 p.m. 
EWT on Noy. 10, 1943. 

Bids—Proposals for the purchase as a 
whole of $11,300,000 first mortgage and 
collateral trust bonds, 3% series due 1973, 
to be dated Novy. 1, 1943, and to mature 
Nov. 1, 1973, were received by the com- 
pany at the office of Ropes, Gray, Best, 
Coolidge & Rugg, 50 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass., up to 11 o'clock a.m. EWT., Noy. 17. 

The issue was awarded to Estabrook & 
Co. and Stone & Webster and Blodget, 
Inc., on a bid of 103.817. 


SOUTHERN COLORADO POWER CO. 

. Southern Colorado Power Co. has regis- 
tered. $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds, 
series. due Nov. 1, 1968. The bonds will 
be sold at competitive bidding and the 


be supplied by post- 





dividends, | 
prior | 


There | 


Horn- | 


& Co., | 
1,000 shares | 


each; Curtiss, House & Co., Fahey, Clark & | 
First Cleveland 


Milwaukee, | 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh, W. H, | 


Hop- | fered 


>. |} Commission. 
and Yarnall & Co., Phila., 500 shares each. | yer 


cumulative | 
| preferred stock (par $100) offered Nov. 16, | 
1943, at $103 per share and div. by Smith, | 
& Co. | 


Commerce Association Asks Correction Of 
Salesmanagers’ Commission Inequity 


A plea to Robert E. Hannegan, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, asking the Treasury Department to modify its ruling by which 
sales managers, who have actually earned their commissions, may 
be prevented from receiving them, was made on Nov. 13 by the 
Commerce and Industry Association of New York. ; 

“I would point out that however drastic may be your restriction 
on salary increases as applied to*#— 


the | Public Service Co. of 


These issues 


out- | 


interest rate will be 
Address 

Col 
Business 

company 


amed by the 


Vili D didade!l 
l North Main Street 


10 Puebio, 
Is an operating 
engaged principally 
duction, transmission, 
sale of electricity and 
furnishing street railway 
portation service 
Underwriting 
will be supplied 
ment. 
Offering 
petitive bidding 
the Commission 
publie will be 
amenament 
Proceeds——Proce: 
bonds and from sale $1,200,000 serial 
notes and other funds of the company will 
be applied to the redemption of companv’s 
outstanding $6,763,400 principal 
of first mortgage gold bonds series 
due July 1, 1947 the 
of 102° of the principal amount 
crued interest The notes will 
privately to institutions not for 
the public. 
Registration Statement No. 
A-2. (10-20-43). 
Registration statement 
| EWT on Nov. 4, 1943. 
Bonds Awarded-——-Harriman Ripley & Co 
were awarded $5,500,000 first mortgage 
| 342‘ bonds Nov. 16, 1943, on bid of 100.65 


| DTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 

Utah Power & Light Co. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for $37,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds, Series due 1973. 
rate will be supplied by amendment. 

Address —- Kearns Building, Salt 
City, Utah. 

Business-—Is a public utility operating in 
southeastern Idaho, northern and central 
Utah and southwestern Wyoming. 

Underwriting—The bonds will 
for sale by the company pursuant 
the competitive bidding rule of the 
Names ot underwriters 
supplied by: amendment. 
Offering—-Offering price to 
will be supplied by amendment. 
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compensation computed in 
normal manner, the employee is 
not seriously injured because he 





Miley, Secretary of the Associa- 
| tion. 
| ‘The case is far different, how- 
/ever, where an employee has 
|made a contract upon an over- 
| riding commission basis and has 
done everything that his contract 
ot hiring obliged him to do and 
has earned a certain amount un- 
| der his arrangement only to be 
| told that he may not receive what 
\his contract of hire says he was 
worthy of.” 

Under the present Treasury 
iregulations, Mr. Miley pointed out, 
‘the responsible Treasury officials, 
have given their subordinates no 
definite policy to follow in ap- 
proving overriding commissions 
and each subordinate followed 
whatever rule he pleased. It fol- 
lowed, he said, that businessmen 
could not make such commission 
arrangements, which in the past 
had proven efficient, because 
they had no means of knowing 
what the financial return to the 
employee will be. 

Mr. Miley asks that, until the 
Treasury Department has _ an- 
/nounced a definite rule on the 
subject, salesmanagers be _  al- 
lowed to receive their earned 
commissions. 

The Treasury’s ruling in 
matter was referred to in 
columns Nov. 4, page 1798. 


Bower Honored 


Joseph A. Bower, Executive 
Vice-President of the Chemical 
'Bank & Trust Co. of New York, 

was the guest of honor at a lunch- 

aan given by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Wall Street Club on 
Nov. 16 on his appointment as Di- 
rector of the Banking and Invest- 
ment Division of the War Finance 
Committee for New York State. 
Mr. Bower was presented with an 
embossed scroll, by S. Stanwood 
Menken, President of the club. Mr. 
Bower was a three-time President 
of the Wall Street Club. 
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is always at liberty to make other | 
arrangements or to quit his job, Service Company of Indiana, Inc., 
if the arrangements are not to his; offers an interesting situation, ac- 
liking,” wrote Thomas Jefferson |cording to a memorandum issued 


: 


Proceeds Net 
500,000. to 


Mutu 


together with 
be received from Northwest 
Life Insurance Co. from issue 
ind sale of $3,500,000 face amount of gen- 
eral mortgage serial bonds of Utah, due 
serially 1949-1953; $3,500,000 to be re- 
ceived trom issue and sale to certain 

$3,500,000 tace nt serial 


ich amount, 


proceeds, 
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used 


to matur- 
be, on Utah com- 
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ich $28,119,000 face 
March ok 


and 
ol 
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31, 


first lien 
bonds, Series 
hich $4,068,000 
1g at March 
30- 
ding gage gold 
, of which $11,813,000 
amount were outstending at March 
1943, these bonds having been guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest by the 
Utah Company. A 
Registration Statement 
A-2. (6-30-43). 
issuc Approved-—The SEC on July 
1943 granted company permission to offer 
for sale by competitive bidding $45,000,000 
lst mtge. bonds, series C. Interest is not 
oO exceed Sta‘c. 
On Nov. 10, company filed an amend- 
nent to its registration statement in which 
|} it chenged the proposed issue and sale of 
| securities to cover $42,000,000 first mort- 
|} gage 25-year bonds to be dated Dec. 1. 
1943. The bonds are to be sold at com- 
petitive bidding under Rule U-50 of the 
Commission to yield the company at least 
| $41,500,000. The interest rate will be 
}named by the successful bidder. The pro- 
| ceeds will be used for refunding, with any 
balance necessary being supplied from 
current treasury funds. 
Amendment filed Nov. 5, 
| effective date. 
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(This list is incomplete this week) 





Indiana Is Interesting 


| Common stock of the Public 


| by Bear, Stearns & Co., 1 Wall St., 
| New York City, members of the 
| New York Stock Exchange and 
| other leading Exchanges. Copies 


(of this memorandum may be ob- 
'tained from Bear, Stearns & Co. 


upon request. 


Seaboard Air Line 


Situation Interesting 

The situation in Seaboard Air 
Lines offers most interesting pos- 
sibilities in view of the redemp- 
tion of the Receivers’ Certificates, 
with a consequent saving of $450,- 
000 per annum to the Line, plus 
the progress that has been made 
by the Compromise Committee, 
according to a study prepared by 
L. H. Rothchild & Co. 120 
Broadway, New York City. Copies 
of this study are available from 
the firm upon request. 








—— nm a 


| Heywood Wakefield 


Attractive 

The current situation in pre- 
ferred and common stocks of Hey- 
wood Wakefield Company, offers 
interesting possibilities according 
to a memorandum issued by 
Hornblower & Weeks, 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading national ex- 
changes. Copies of this memoran- 
dum may bé had upon request 
from Hornblower & Weeks. 


—_— 


ne 
N.Y. Analysts To Hear 

Stanley B. Hunt, Editor of Ray- 
on Organon, will address the New 
York Society of Security An- 
alysts, Inc. on Long Term Trends 
in the Textile Industry, at the 
Society’s meeting scheduled for 
November 19th. 

Purcell L. Smith, president of 
the Middle West Corporation, will 
speak on Monday, November 22nd. 

All meetings are held at 12:30 
p. m. at 56 Broad Street, New 
York City. . 
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Need Does Not Exist For Forced Limitation 
Of Profits On Transactions In Securities 


(Continued from first page) 

York City, Portland, Me., New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle, or for that matter in Buenos Aires, London, Zurich, 
or anywhere else in the world. The stock certificate that 
one dealer would deliver would not be embellished with 
gold, diamonds or other precious stones so that it would have 
greater value than the certificate that would be delivered 
by another dealer. Each would be exactly the same and 
have equal value everywhere. 

Does this not make it clear that it is quite simple for the 
buyer of investment securities to protect himself, if he 
chooses to exert himself to a slight decree, against dealers 
who would exact too large a profit by going in for excessive 
xsmark-ups? 

In other lines of business, generally speaking, it is 
equally AS DIFFICULT to determine at the time of pur- 
chase whether a merchant is endeavoring to exact an exor- 
bitant profit by adopting excessive mark-up practice AS IT 
IS EASY to do so in the purchase and sale of securities. This 
becomes obvious when you reflect on the fact that while one 
can get a price on a suite of bed room furniture, a chinese 
rug, a diamond ring, etc., from a number of stores or mer- 
chants, one has no way of determining, urless he happens 
to be an expert, whether the quality of the merchandise of- 
fered in each case is the same. 

Now the SEC has also been harping on what they choose 
to term “riskless transactions” or cases where a dealer gets 
an order to buy a_ security that he does not have on his 
shelf and implying that in such instances he should act as 
an agent or broker and reveal to the customer his cost price 
plus his profit. The whole idea, of course, being to whittle 
the profit of the dealer down to next to nothing in such cases. 

Now a merchant in another line of business does not 
turn around and become a broker or agent simply because 
he does not have the exact merchandise in stock at the 
moment that some customer wants. A diamond or rug mer- 
chant, unable to sell a customer from stock on hand, will get 
rings or rugs on consignment but he does not say: “Now, 
Mr. So and So, I did not have to gamble on being able to 
sell this ring or rug at a profit and therefore this is a risk- 
less transaction and instead of charging you a price that will 
enable me to remain in business and serve you again, I will 
ask a price that will yield me only a 5% profit which profit 
will not begin to take into consideration all of the hidden 
overhead I must carry to render the type of service which 
keeps you coming to me year after year, not to mention the 
benefits that accrue to you of my knowledge of the busi- 
ness.” 

So we ask you, how can anyone successfully argue that 
the distinction between the securities business and other 
lines of business demonstrates the need for the NASD or 
anyone else putting a limit on the profit a dealer may take 
in the sale of a stock or bond unless he is prepared to advo- 
cate that the same thing be done in the case of every other 


line of business, from shoe laces to doctor’s fees. In other 
words, in effect advocate the wisdom of kicking over our 
entire system of free enterprise which has made the lot of 
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House Group Votes $2,142,900,000 Tax Bili— 
Debate On Floor To Start Monday 


House debate on the new $2,142,900,000 tax bill is scheduled | 
to begin on Monday (Nov. 22). The wartime revenue measure, 
which was approved by the House Ways and Means Committee on! 
Nov. 11, calls principally for higher postal rates, increased excises | 
on so-called luxury items and an increase in the corporation eXcess | 
profits tax. The Committee bill, designed to raise about one-fifth 





of the $10,500,000,000 sought by® if 
the Administration, makes virtu-| the taxation of tax-exempt secur- | || 
ally no changes in the taxes on | ities. at 


individual in-| The major provisions of the bill 
comes. | approved by the Ways and Means 
When the House takes up the Committee follow, according to) 
measure there is likely to be at- | the Associated Press: 
tempts for revisions in the pro-| I. Merger of the Victory tax | 
posed increases in liquor levies! with the individual income levy, 
and postal rates. However, the) picking up $12,000,000 in the proc- 
legislation may be formally res, beree by repealing the Victory levy 
ported to the House floor under | and raising the normal personal 
a closed rule—as has been the/income rate from 6 to 10%, and| 
ease in several previous tax bills | adjusting some surtaxes. Special | 
—which would permit only) provisions are made to retain on | 


and corporation 


amendments offered by the Com-/|the tax rolls some 9,000,000 per- || 


mittee. Following House passage|sons now paying Victory levies | 
of the bill, the Senate Finance; but whose earnings are not large 
Committee will hold hearings. | enough to be affected by the reg- 
When the House group was fin-| ular income tax. For these the 
ishing its work on the bill, eight | income tax will approximate their 
national organizations, including | former net Victory payments. 
the Congress of Industrial Organ-' 2. Boost some postal rates and 
izations, issued on Nov. 10 a state-| hike excises, to bring in about 
ment assailing the proposed meas- | $1,375,000,000 additional revenue 
ure as failing to tax adequately |—around $479,000,000 of which 
“high personal incomes” and “un-| would come from consumers of 
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paralleled corporate profits.” The 
organizations suggested a seven- 
point program as follows: 
Elimination of a special levy on 
low-income groups 


tute for the Victory tax; restora- 
tion of personal exemptions to 
$750 for single persons, $1,500 for 
married couples, 
each dependent; 
sonal taxes on 


increased per- 
incomes above 


$3,000 a year, along with a $25,000 | 
ceiling on net income, after taxes, | 
an increase in the corporate tax | 
to 50%; lowered | 

increased taxes | 


rate from 40% 
exemptions and 
for estates and gifts; elimination 
of the option for the computation 
of excess profits on the average- 
earnings methods; elimination of 


mandatory joint returns, the per-'| 


which the | 
Committee approved as a substi- | 


and $400 for. 


liquor, beer and wine. 

After about-facing four times, 
the Committee decided to put the 
liquor tax at $9 a gallon, com- 
pared with the present $6 rate. 
The beer tax would be jumped 
from $7 to $8 a barrel and wine 
increased all along the line. There 
are no increases in cigarette or 
other tobacco excises. 
| The bill would raise the in-town 
| letter rate from 2 cents to 3, leav- 
ing the out-of-town charge at 3 
cents; jump the air mail rate from 
6 cents to 8 cents, double third- 
class mail rates, insured and 
C.O.D. mail and increase charges 
for registered mail and money 
orders. No change is made in 
second-class rates or special de- 
livery charges. 

3. It would raise the excess prof- 





its tax on corporations and read- 


centage depletion allowances for 
just the method of computing ex- 


oil and mining properties and for 








the people of our great country the envy of the whole wide 


world. 

In conclusion we would stress the fact that we do not 
coridone the taking of excessive profits by those in any line 
of business but this does not mean that we feel America 
should be remade. It must not be forgotten that in the SEC 
we have the greatest collection of zealots and ‘“‘self-styled”’ 
reformers ever brought together under one roof. Nothing 
ever suits these reformers. They want change for change’s 
sake. The SEC boys seem to be actually jubilant when they 
uncover a case of unethical business procedure on the part 
of a dealer and immediately make the fact known from the 


house tops. They want the world to know that the securities | 


business, without which this country would not be the great 
country it is, isn’t actually a one hundred percent Garden of 
Eden, so they can go in for still more economic experimenta- 
tion. But it never can and never will be, no matter how 
many rules and regulations these bureaucrats devise. People 
are human beings and there are a few bad apples in every 








barrel—and in every business. 
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cess profits, to pick up $616,000,- 
000 additional revenue. 

4. It would add $140,000,000 by 
disallowing as deductions in per- 
sonal income tax returns sums 
paid on excises, such as gasoline, 
cigaret and liquor taxes. 

5. The law governing renego- 
tiation of war contracts for recov- 
ery of excessive profits would be 
revised drastically. The Commit- 
tee provided that contractors dis- 
satisfied with excess profits find- 
ings of Government renegotiation 
boards have the right of appeal to 
the Tax Court of the United 
States, affecting renegotiations 
had after April 28, 1942. 

A previous item on the tax bill 
appeared in our Nov. 11 issue, 
page 1922. 
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The Financial Situation 


The general course of events during the past half-year | 
or more has implanted a hope of a relatively early cessation | 


of war, in Europe at least, which official propaganda has not 
by any means been able wholly to dash. One result has 
been greatly increased attention to the situation by which 
business is likely to be faced when peace comes. Tons 
of paper, we are certain, have been used in tabulating 
“back-logs’”’ of demand for various types of goods; the vol- 
ume of ‘deferred maintenance” and unexpended deprecia- 
tion reserves; estimates of resources in the hands of the 
consuming public and of business enterprise for capital out- 
lay when peace makes normal operations again possible; 
the volume of “money” of all sorts in the hands of the 
public; and heaven knows what else. From thousands of 
tables and charts, the statisticians, the economists and the 
forecasters generally have been “laying their bets,” figur- 
atively speaking, on the post-war era. 


Statistics 


vs. Policy 


Much of this doubtless will prove of real value—though 


some of it, particularly that part which has flowed from 
the imaginations of the day dreamers in and about the New 
Deal menage, appears scarcely worth the effort. It is, of 
course, quite necessary for the business man to look ahead 
to the best of his ability, and accurate glimpses of the future 
would be difficult indeed without a marshalling of all the 
pertinent facts available. We must, however, confess to 
some doubt whether the key to the post-war situation will 
be found in any or all of these data. The facts admirably 
brought together in many of these analyses may mean one 


thing or the other, much or little, depending, it seems to 
(Continued on page 2024) 





Post-War Activities 


Roger W. Babson Says Pent-Up Demands 
Will Boost Business 


The accuracy of any forecasts for 1944 business depends upon 
whether we remain at war or whether hostilities in either of the 
two principal theatres suddenly cease. This possibility, I will not 
now discuss, but will do so in my Annual 1944 Forecast. We can be 
certain now, however, of only one thing, namely, that the War will 
end some day and our side shall win. With this in mind and with no 
time factor® 
involved,I| familiar part of our business tech- 
wish to com-| niques. I am bullish on travel 





few specia 1| checks, on the resort business and 
situations. lon other lines allied to the great 
industry of public travel. 


Residential Building. 
Certain war-industry areas in 
general and) which housing is now at a pre- 
long distance|mium may be liquidated at the 
motoring have war’s end. Homes there may then 
been set aside| be a drug on the market. How- 
now for some'ever, the construction of new 
time. The de-| homes in other sections has long 
ferred travel| been stopped. Architects, contrac- 
desires on the}tors, supply eompanies and others 
part .of the} interested imthis field should look 
general public | forward to considerable activity. | 


are reaching a| Whether the individual builds 
F a 
high. p0int.|new house, rents a new apartment, 


Outlook For | 
Travel 


Travel in| 





Roger W. Babson 
uae With the re- 


ment upon a| agencies, on the sale of travellers 


‘trips abroad by boat or plane to 


lease of wartime pressure, with 
Pullman berths and plane seats 
again available and with the free- 
ing of hotels and resorts by the 
military, the general public will 
start going places. 


Many businessmen are planning 


tie together once more the loose 
ends of their foreign interests. We 
are no longer an isolated nation. 
Our future is bound up with con- 





ditions in many other countries of 
the world. To have first-hand | 
knowledge of what is happening | 
in other countries will become a 


buys a new automobile, a new 
radio or travels will be based upon 
his purchasing power. For a while 
at least, this will be far greater 
than in pre-war days, due to ac- 
cumulated .savings. As these are 
spent rather than saved, there will 
be a large demand for goods. This 
is particularly true of luxury and 
semi-luxury items. Retail outlets, 
inactive during the war, will take 
on a new importance. 


Professional Services 


Doctors, lawyers, beauty parlor 
operators, specialty shop owners, 
(Continued on page 2026) 


Attainment Of Freedom From Want Dependent 


that “we must approach our post-war problems more realistically,” | 
Walter S. Gifford, President of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., expressed himself on Nov. 9 as looking forward “to good 
times, to good wages—to a period that will create capital and well- | 
being.” 

In an address 
at Franklin 
Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on the 
occasion of an 
award to him 
of the Ver- 
milye Medal 
of the Frank- 
lin Institute in 
recognition of 
his achieve- 





o—— tt ties na ERE 
asserted that, while our progress 
has been greater than that of any 
other country, there is still ‘“much 
to be done to make life after the | 
war more livable for millions of | 
our fellow citizens.” 

The text of Mr. Gifford’s ad- | 
dress, entitled “Private Enterprise | 
And Freedom From Want,’ fol- 
lows: 


I am glad that there is a medal 





On Private Enterprise, Says Walter Gifford 


Voicing confidence in America’s post-war future and declaring © 





and where man and management 
had the greatest opportunity. 

It has been one of the most sen- 
sational improvements in the lot 


| of mankind since the dawn of his- 


tory. 

But it has not produced Utopia, 
nor a perfect race of human be- 
ings, nor has it stopped war, nor 
has it guaranteed complete em- 
ployment for everyone at any and 
all times. 

In this very human world our 
country leads in many ways; in 
none perhaps more than in the 
art of management. Yet manage- 
ment was for some years prior to 








ment in the 
field of indus- 
trial manage- 





ment, Mr. Gif- 
ford asserted 
that ‘“defeat- 
ism has no 


place in Amer- 
ica’ and indi- 
cated it as his 
belief that it is realistic ‘“‘to ex- 
pect plenty of employment and the 
abandonment of Government war- 
time controls, including taxes 
that discourage enterprise, as rap- 
idly as practical with resulting 
further progress in improving our 
standard of living and in provid- 
ing equal opportunities for all.” 

Mr. Gifford pointed out that 
“without freedom of individual 
enterprise” this country would 
lose its “high standard of living 
and cease to be the land of oppor- 
tunity.” He added that “clearly 
our safety and our well-being de- 
pend upon the fullest encourage- 
ment to American ingenuity, upon 
maintenance of our system of 
freedom of private enterprise,” 
terming the latter the basic free- 
dom without which the other free- 
doms cannot exist. 

Saying “it would be ridiculous 
to be satisfied with the progress 
we have made toward freedom 
from want and toward oppor- 
tunity for everyone,’ Mr. Gifford 
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| the war not only the “forgotten 
/man” but the much abused man. 
_It was wrongly blamed for much 
during the depression years. For- 


in recognition of industrial man- 
agement and I am happy and hon- 
ored to receive the Vermilye 





Bank Debits for October............ | 
Gross and Net Railway Earnings for 
July 


ee ee 


Medal* with your generous cita- 
tion. For nearly a century and a 
quarter the Franklin Institute has 
closely surveyed the fields of sci- , 
ence and technology; and no man | 
could fail to be pleased to learn | 
that his endeavor to afford effec- | 
tive management to a business en- 
terprise which involves the ex- 
tensive application of those forces 
finds favor with you. 

The art of living may be a 
higher art than the art of making 


a living, but the art of making a} 
living is quite fundamental to the | 
Industrial | 


happiness of mankind. 
management has enabled great) 
numbers of people to combine | 
their talents and vastly increase | 
their effectiveness. It has made) 
possible widespread use of invén- | 
tions of mankind. It has played | 
a vital part in the rise of man- 
kind from the certainty of want to 
the possibility of plenty and this 
change has come in the last 150 
years. This change was generated 
in the lands where political and 
industrial freedom were greatest 





|that has made 
| America to become the Arsenal 


|of the United Nations in this 
| global war. 


tunately the criticisms and attacks 
were not too destructive. I say 
fortunately because it has been 
largely the skill and leadership 
of American management direct- 
ing American labor and capital 
it possible for 


The achievements of American 
| industry before the war and since 
| have been nothing short of mirac- 
ulous. Right now, measured by 
output per worker, we produce 
half as much again as Canada and 
twice as much as Great Britain 
or Germany and three to four 
times as much as Japan. Pre- 
cisely how much of that is due 
to American management and how 
much to the American worker or 
to American capital, no one can 
tell, but clearly the ingenuity and 

*Awarded biennially by The Franklin In- 
stitute to individuals “in recognition of 
outstanding achievement in the field of 
industrial management.”’ 


(Continued on page 2026) 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Donald Nelson came back from Russia a broader and a highly 
interesting man. But there are rather definite indications that he 


came back to find himself without 


a job. His friends gave the rather 


definite impression upon his return that he planned to again take 


hold of the War Production Board and really run it. 
only the nominal head for several months before he left. 


> 


He had been 
In fact, 





he had saved his official skin by® 


calling in Charles E. Wilson of 
General Electric. It was no secret 
that Wilson had been called in to 
be the real boss. But upon his re- 
turn Nelson apparently felt the 
place had been gotten in good 
enough running order for him to 
again take over. Presumably this 
was satisfactory to Wilson for he 
submitted his resignation to Nel- 
son. 

But Jimmy Byrnes sent word to 
Wilson that the President was the 
only man he could submit his re- 
signation to. Nelson had gone 
away for a slight rest before re- 
suming his job. 

Nelson’s friends had put out the 


Senator Walter George that Con- 
gress formulate only a broad pro- 
gram for reconversion, the Ad- 
ministration to implement it. 
George is the head of a special 
Senate Committee working on the 
subject and it is our understand- 
ing that he was incensed, at first, 
anyway, over the apparent effort 
of the White House to take the 
matter in its own hands. Baruch 
has somewhat mollified the com- 
mittee by appearing in the role of 
a help-mate rather than an en- 
emy, but the committee has not 
yet yielded to the pressure that it 
confine itself to broad principles. 
That we are not wholly unjus- 





word that his cheif concern 


henceforth was to be the recon- | 
version program. This may ug nl 
0 | 
The intimate Roosevelt | 


been what prompted Byrnes 
move in. 
group seems to be determined to | 
handle that. To this end they are 


29028 bringing insistent pressure upon 


tified in the suspicions expressed 
last week as to the purpose of 
Mr. Baruch’s appointment is indi- 
cated by the statements of the 
columnist, Ernest K. Lindley, who 
is advertised as the explainer of 
the New Deal viewpoint and who 
(Continued on page 2026) 
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Bricker Formally Enters Republican 


Presidential Race For 1944 Nomination 


Sees New Deal As Through—Post-War Planning 
Not Feasible Now 


Governor John W. Bricker 


of Ohio formally announced on 


Nov. 15. that he will be a candidate for the Republican Presidential 


1omination in 1944. In a 


statement, 


the Governor said he would 


enter the Ohio primaries and put his name before the Republican 


National Convention, “confident 


of the fact that the Republican 


Party will be called upon to lead our nation at the next election.” 


He renounced 
any bid. for a 
fourth term as 
Governor, ex- 
pressing grati- 
tude to the 
people ol 
Ohio, and say- 
ing that ‘“‘con- 
fusion and dis- 
trust reign 
throug hout 
the land,” as- 
serted that the 
country need- 
‘ed “a change 
of philosophy 
of govern- 
ment.” 

Gov. Brick- 
er’s statement 
follows, in 
part: 

Two years ago upon becoming 
a candidate for a third term as 
Governor of this State, I was con- 
fident that by the end of this term 


John W. Bricker 


‘Allied victory would be assured. | 


i still have that feeling today. 

There comes a time in the life of 
every public official when he must 
make important decisions regard- 
ing his own service. The public 
interest should be his sole guide 
in those decisions. It is necessary 
to the preservation of the institu- 
tions of the Republic that a pub- 
lic official relinquish office and 
authority at the proper time as 
well as assume it when there is a 
meed for his services. 

The worship of power and the 
desire to hold perpetually on to 


public office on the part of an in- | 
‘ is established and our own). ; a A ; 
omy is eneptiae ‘is no justification for a subsidy 
|program when peace is finally es- 


dividual, especially with the tre- 
‘mendous patronage that goes with 
the executive offices of the coun- 
try, could easily destroy our free 
government. The principle is the 
same applied to the community, 
to the State or to the nation. At 
the recent Mackinac conference of 


the leaders of the Republican | 
‘ernment at home and faith in us 


Party I said that the next Presi- 


e — 


apologize to no nation on earth 
for our determination to preserve 
American liberty and individual 
opportunity against any odds, and 
we will defy any power that at- 
tempts to take from us any part 
of our heritage or weaken our 
position of leadership. Our pur- 
|pose always should be to help 
‘others to lift their standards but 
never to lower ours. There must 
be responsible participation by 
ithe United States in post-war co- 
| operative organization among sov- 
| ereign nations to prevent military 
aggression and to attain perma- 
nent peace with organized justice 
‘in a free world. 


The New Deal has come to the. 


end of its service to the people of 
‘the United States. Confusion and 
| distrust reign throughout the land. 
We need 
| Administration but a change of 
che philosophy of government held 
‘by many New Dealers. 


‘ing of pressure groups by Gov- 
l'ernment must come to an 
There is a need for impartial and 
just administration as between all 


‘our society. The American peo- 
|ple must be encouraged to look 
iforward to the day as soon 
| possible after victory when Gov- 
_ernment restraint will be relieved, 
} rationing with all its implications 


‘aged and 


opportunity restored. 


‘nation made self-reliant, we can 
'aelp other peoples of the world. 


'Pledges should be carefully and | 
| ovally kept. 
'and a party’s platform are sol- 
|/amn covenants with the people of 
| che country. 


| 
| 


A candidate’s word 


They must be Kept 
.o restore confidence in our Gov- 


dent of the United States should | among the nations of the world. 


serve one term without thought 
of re-election and that an amend- 
ment should be submitted to the 
people of this country protecting 
against too long a tenure in the 
Presidency. 


In view of the great needs, con- 


| fident of the fact that the Republi- 
'can Party will be called upon to 
‘lead our nation at the next elec- 
tion, I shall be a candidate for 
| President of the United States in 


With these basic convictions and | the Ohio primaries and before the 


with a deep gratitude to the peo- 
ple of Ohio for the opportunities 
that I have had to serve them and 
to have had a constructive part in 
government during these danger- 
ous days, I want now to make it 
publicly known that I shall not be 
a candidate for a fourth term as 
Governor of Ohio. 

The Presidency of the United 
States is the most exalted office 
in the world. Grave problems will 


be presented during the term of | 


the next President. Victory is now 
assured to the cause of righteous- 
mess in the war. 

Our Army, Navy and Air Forces 
are fighting great battles and win- 
ning notable victories and they 
will continue to final triumph un- 
der our proven military leaders. 
They have under their command 
the bravest, the strongest and the 

best. As a result of our fighting, 
the Unied States will be in a posi- 
tion of great power and respon- 
sibility among the nations of the 
world. All that power should be 
_exercised with the deepest con- 


viction that we have a great des-| 


-tiny to fulfill in America. We must 
keep ourselves strong, liberty- 
loving, self-governing, and use 
that power and influence through- 

-out the world to bring about bet- 
ter international relations and to 
prevent the deadly destruction of 
war. 

We are a proud peopie. We need 


{ 


| Republican National Convention. 


Gov. Bricker had announced on 


‘Nov. 10 that he would be a Re- 
' publican candidate for President 


in the Ohio primaries in May. 
The Governor declined to make 
a further statement at that. time 


‘regarding any other 1944 cam- 
| paign plans, but remarked, “I will 
\definitely enter the Ohio primaries 
'as a Republican Presidential can- 
| didate.”’ 


At a vress conference in Chi- 
cago, where he went to address an 
American Legion Armistice Day 
meeting, Gov. Bricker said that 
present-day post-war planning “is 


ticivate post-war conditions.” 
These advices were contained in 
Associated Press accounts from 
‘Chicago, which turther indicated 
Gov. Bricker as saying: ; if 
“Our Government must, in’ co# 
operation with other governments, 


/meet post-war problems as they 
arise, or anticipate them before 
they come up and eliminate them, 
I think it would be dangerous to 
savy what we are going to do when 
the war is over, because we are 
fighting a world war in coopera- 
tion with other nations, and one 
of the quickest ways to destroy 
that cooperation would be for the 





United States to take an adamant 


stand on their post-war position 


|planning now is just not 


|ing on. 
|detinite trend.” 


not alone a change of | 


end. | 
|secret as any 


| said. 
ease - | guarded, and I doubt if it would | 
iclasses, groups and individuals in 8 es a ; 
remagog eh P |be a good idea if we can’t preserve 


as | 
/else. 
‘actly the same ballot the civilians 


eae . : lds j C Hage 
| will end, business will be encour- j canes printed on it 


individual Hberty and ' said that he would “tolerate” war- 


7 |time. subsidy 
When sound Government econ- | Y 
“4 re | were necessary,’ he added, “there 


‘through another NYA.” 


not feasible because we can’t an-. 





now. We must await develop- 
ments.” 

The nation ‘can’t blueprint its 
post-war plans now because it 
doesn’t know what conditions will 
be.” the Governor said. “Post-war 
feasible 
simply because we can’t anticipate 
those conditions.”’ 

Mr. Bricker said he did not want 
to see America “give up her 
sovereignty as long es I am an 
American citizen, but on the other 
hand, we shouldn’t insist on being 
the big power.” 

“I think there has been a very 
real desire on the part of Russia 
and England for real cooperation,” 
he said. “I take their statements 
at face value. We must, they are 
our Allies.” 

Commenting on the Nov. 4 elec- 
tions, he said: 

“The New Deal is through. 
There isn’t any question in my 
mind but that the American peo- 
ple are through with it. I don't. 


ithink the Republican trend dem- 
‘onstrated in last week’s elections 


will change even if the war is go- 
We are in the midst of a 


A Republican victory at the 
polls in 1944 “would be an assur- | 
ance to the world and to ourselves 


'that we still govern ourselves,” he 


said. 
Although Gov. Bricker said he 
was in favor of a soldier ballot, 


ihe said that such ballots must be 


; - : | . ‘fective 
The playing of one class of our | Secret to be effective. 


| people against another, the build- 


“Frankly, I think the soldiers | 
should be given every opportunity 
to vote, but it should be just as} 
in the States,” he | 
“It should be most carefully | 


secrecy, which would be more es- 
sential in the Army than any place 
The ballot ought to be ex- 
vote on, with the names of candi- | 
Governor | 


Although the Ohio 


programs “if they 


tablished.” 

Appropriations for education of | 
soldiers after the war “is sound,” | 
he stated, “but that ought to be 
handled through established 
schools and departments of educa- | 
tion in various States, and not) 
The Governor listed his “dis- | 
satisfactions with the New Deal”: | 

“Inefficiency of government, | 
tremendous buiding up of bureau 
power, inefficiency with which it 


Federal bureaucracy, breaking 
down of local government. at- 
tempts to suppress the States, 
domination of the Executive over 
legislative branch of Government, 
political approach to matters of 
public policy with which vital in- 
terests of the nation are’ con- 
cerned, and continuing of that} 
program, costly as it is, in the) 
midst of the war.” 

hh 

Pay On Panama 5s 

The National City Bank of New | 
York, as fiscal agent, is notifying | 
holders of Republic of Panama | 
35-year 5% external secured sink- | 
ing fund gold bonds, Series A, due} 
May 15, 1963, that funds have)! 
been received under the fiscal | 
agency contract of June 22, 1928, | 
under ‘which the above-named | 
bonds were issued, and are now | 
available for distribution as an| 
additional payment on account of | 
the interest ‘represented by the| 
Nov. 15, 1940, coupons pertaining, 
to the said bonds, in the amount. 
of $4.54 for each $25 coupon and. 
$2.27: for each $12.50 coupon. 

The distribution will be made at 
the office of the fiscal agent, The | 
National City Bank of New York, | 
22 William Street, upon presén-| 
tation and surrender of the Nov. 
15, 1940 coupons, accompanied by 
properly executed letters of -trans- 
mittel. 





| week. The 
| above last year. 
Production of electricity declined to 4.4] 
| in the week ended Nov. 6 from the reco 
é 


lover the year-ago total of 3 


| York 
| 214,100,000 
ended Nov. 7, up 40.6% over the 


| 754,724 cars. 


of 
|pared with two years ago. 


rated capacity, equivalent to 


; 
i 


“Bribery And Blackmail” | 


Assailing food subsidies as forms of Government 


“bribery and blackmai,”’ 
counsel for the Texas 


and Southwestern 


Joe G. Montague, general 
Cattle 


Raisers Association, made these observations to a 
senate Committee early this week: 


“We are forced to conclude that detailed, com- 
plete and perpetual control and dictatorship of 
every phase of our lives is desired by the influences 
that are directing the Government policies. 

‘‘We have been compelled to reluctantly conclude 
that there is some influence within the Government 

or some influence closely attached to those who 
are In power in the Government—that has for its 





object the complete revolutionizing of the social. 


economic and political structure 


of this country. 


“The bribery that I refer to is that system that 
has become so prevalent in our lives. the offering of 
a payment to an individual as a dole or gratuity. 
The price demanded and extracted is the surrender 


of personal liberty. 


The blackmail I refer to is that species of pun- 


ishment by way of withholding 
imposition of penalties, the 
prices and even fines and im 
the individual citizen refuses 


gratuity.” 


Many, doubtless, 
phrases, but it is to 


the country will not for 


3 of gratuities, the 
enforced reduction of 
prisonment.... when 
to accept the dole or 


would prefer more temperate 
be hoped that the farmers of 


that reason fail to recog- 


nize the force and pertinancy of what Mr. Mon- 


tague has to say. 


: The farmer as well as the rest of us has e 
good reason to want to see an end to 


able business. 


very 
all this miser- 


The State Of Trade 


Declines in. carloadings, 
pushed the. business 
retail 


|in the previous week, according 
ito the Edison Electric 
| This was an increase 17.3% 


761,- 


of 


961,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
reports system output 
kwh. in the 


| year-ago total of 152,200,000. 
Carloadings of revenue freight | 


for the week ended Nov. 6 were 


of 128,954 cars, or 14.6% compared 


| with the preceding week; a de- | 
| crease of 74,939 cars, or 0.1% com- 
| pared 


rri on, arrogance of ; 
-has been carried Se | week a year ago, and a decrease 


with the 


118,858 cars, or 13.6%, com- 
A further cut in steel produc- 
tion resulting from inadequate 
coal supply is in prospect. this 
week, the American Iron & Steel 
Institute indicated in its latest re- 
port. Output at the beginning of 
the week is scheduled at 97.8% of 
L.- 
704,600 net tons of ingots and cast- 
ings. This compares with output 
of 1,711,600 tons last week and 
1,688,400 in the like 1942 week. 
The effects of the disruption 
caused by the coal miners’ strike 
will be felt by the steel industry 
for a long time, the “Iron Age”’ 
says. Need for conserving slen- 
der coal reserves was expected to 
force furnaces on. to slow draft 
and eventually impair the tempo 
of all major departments. 
“Because of the record high op- 
erating rate that the steel indus- 
try has maintained, production 
lost on account of the strike can- 
not be retrieved,” “Iron Age” 
Says. 
“Translated into War equip- 
ment or civilian goods, the iron 
and steel lost during the six 
months in which the mine prob- 
lem has gone from bad to worse, 
‘equals a tremendous amount. Re- 
sults of thé autumn scrap drive 
are far from reassuring and in 
seme. districts little was collected: 


Supply is sufficient for current: 


consumption, but not enough’ to 
fortify winter reserves.” 


steel and electric rer 
) power 
index down considerably from the 
trade continues 


Institute. ! 


of | 
week | 


This was a decrease | 


corresponding | 


production 
nside 4 preceding 
active at figures substantially | 
3,863,000 kilowatt hours 

record 452,592,000 distributed 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were up 10% 
|for the week ended Nov. 6 com- 
| pared with the like week ‘a vear 
ago, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Store sales for the 
four-weeks’ period ended Nov. 6 
| were up 11%, compared with the 
like period last year. Department 
store sales in New York City in 
the week ended Nov. 13 were 
11% higher than in the corre- 
sponding 1942 week, according to 
ia preliminary estimate made by 
\the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
| York. In the previous week ended 
on Mie erent store sales rose 
9%, é reported. 

; War expenditures of the U. S. 
Government totaled $138,000,000,- 
000 through October, or more than 
three times the total cost to this 
country of the World War the 
| War Production Board said re- 
cently. Treasury Department fig- 
ures placed the cost of the first 
world conflict at $41,765,000:000 
The current war expenditure total 
covers the period from July 1 
phi Sersnstil intensive defense 

‘eparations oF: : ; 
etme egan) through Oct. 

Our vastly expanded resources 
will do a large part of our post- 
war planning for us, Says Brig 
Gen. Leonard P, Ayres, Vice- 
President of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., in the bank’s business bulle- 
tin recently. After the Civil War 
and the first World War, he points 
out, “we experienced phenome- 
nally. rapid increase in manufac- 
turing apt, and we shall surely 
have similar dévelopments this 
asia cay i such increase 

rT . . 
reise eal brake against in- 

We now have 
trial plant that. is nearly 70% 
larger than it was when war 
broke out in Europe four years 
Ago, says General Ayres, citing 
figures compiled by the Treasury 
Department, which put a value, of 
21.1 billions on. fixed. assets of: 

(Continued on. page 2023) 
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WLB To Adhere To Wage Formula, Davis Says— Randolph Paul Says Treasury Seeks Secretary Ickes Holds 
Urges Gut In Prices | To insure Post-War Liquidity Of Business Operators Liable For 
William H. Davis, Chairman of the War Labor Board, on Nov. 10 In a discussion on Nov. 8 of “The Annual Concept of Tax Ac-' Batroactive Coal Wages 


warned organized labor that the WLB intends to adhere to and apply | counting,” Randolph E. Paul, General Counsel of the Treasury, em- 
the wage stabilization policy, which has substantially stabilized wage} phasized the anxiety of the Treasury “to insure the liquidity of busi- Harold L. Ickes. Secretary of the 
rates as of Sept. 15, 1942, and declared that some prices in the cost | ness after the war so that there may be a rapid conversion of our Interior and Solid Fuels Adminis- 
of living should be brought back to the Sept. 15 level, so far as prac-| economy to a peace basis.” Adding that “we want high peacetime | trator. on Nov. 13 disclaimed Gov- 





ticable. 

Mr. Davis stated that wage in- 
creases beyond the 15% allowed 
under the “Little Steel” formula 
would be following a “will-o’-the- | 
wisp” course and “would renew | 
the tragic race between wages and 
prices.” 

In a statement asserting that} 
his recent wage report to Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace had 
been widely misinterpreted as) 
virtual indorsement of a more lib- 
eral wage policy, Mr. Davis said | 
wage rates should be held as sta- | 
ble in the future as they have 
been for the most part since Sept. 
15, 1942. 

In United Press Washington ad- | 
vices of Nov. 10, the following ad- | 
ditional was reported: 

Labor agitation for 
of the wage policy gained mo-| 
mentum this week when the) 
C1O’s United Steelworkers began | 
a drive for upward revision of all 
wage contracts, 

The Administration has shown | 
no sign of yielding to the de- 
mands, but President Roosevelt} 
last week named a special WLB | 
committee to investigate the cost! 
of living. 

Mr. Davis’ letter to Wallace} 
pointed out that wages had been | 
substantially frozen since last} 
September while prices had been | 
allowed to gain in some instances. | 
This was viewed as signifying | 
WLB sympathy for labor’s wage) 
increase demands. 

“That erroneous 


relaxation | 


deduction 


° - senin | 
should be corrected,” he said. “In 


| stable. 


| following 


| would, I believe, subject the wage 
| tries to bitter disappointment be- 


| rise at least as fast as wages and 
| probably faster.” 


| grant 


| strikes and I believe it has greatly 


| part of the wage stabilization pro- 


my opinion exactiy the opposite 
course should be followed. Wage 
rates have been stabilized sub- 
stantially .. . and should remain 
Those prices which have 
not been so well stabilized should 
be firmly held and so far as prac- 
ticable brought back to the Sept. 
15 level. : 

“Any other course would be 
a will-’-the-wisp. It 
would renew the tragic race be- 
tween wages and prices. That 


earners in the major basic indus- 


cause prices would continue to 


He defended the Board’s recent 
of higher total wages to 
coal miners on the ground it was 
within the limits of the stabiliza- 
tion policy. 

“The controversy in the coal 
fields has greatly injured the 
policy of the WLB in dealing with 


damaged the American labor 
movement,” he said. “But it has 
not impaired the wage stabiliza- 
tion policy as all the more 
thoughtful observers are begin- 
ning to point out and as will be- 
come increasingly clear as time 
goes on. 

“So far as I am concerned, I 
have not begun to surrender and 
do not intend to surrender any 


gram.” 








Economic Disorder Feared Unless Govt. Adopts 
Uniform Formula On War Contract Termination 


Thomas R. Jones, President of the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce, asserted on Nov. 9 that “failure of the government to 
develop a clear-cut policy on the subject of termination of war con- 
tracts may lead to large-scale unemployment and serious economic 
dislotation in New Jersey when the war ends.” 

The views expressed by Mr. Jones were reported in Newark 
Associated Press advices which® 
appeared in the New York “Her-; In announcing the appointment 
ald Tribune,” and which gave his | Of a committee of manufacturers 
further remarks as follows: | to ascertain “a uniform and rea- 

“Unless-a uniform and reason- | sonable formula for the termina- 
able formula for the termination | tion of war contracts,” Mr. Jones 
of war contracts is adopted,” Mr. said the solution “involves every 
Jones said, “New Jersey manufac- | business man and every working 
turers, holding government con-|™an in New Jersey.’ 
tracts at the termination of the| 


Wunis to finanee reconcersion to S@@S Test For U. S. 
peace-time manufacturing and | Economy At War’s End 


may be forced to lay off hundreds | 
of thousands of New Jersey | The system of American eco- 


workers.” |nomic life will be put to its most 
_ With “over one-half of our en- | severe test at the close of the war 
tire industrial capacity and eco-' and unless the country provides 
nomic resources’ devoted to war /employment “there will be no lack 
ete sg yore igen Reg Fe png of little lg to point out that 
resident said, “the future our system has broken down,” 
every industrial worker, as well) Bruce Barton, former Congress- 
as of every industry, requires the| man and New York Advertising 
avoidance of unnecessary delay in} executive, told the Sales Execu- 
giving our people employment in | tives’ Club in New York City on 
civilian production when peace! Nov. 9. 
comes.” | The foregoing regarding Mr. 
“War contracts placed in this | Bartons remarks, is from the New 
State “ee Decay er: | aa ar Telegram” of Nov. 9 
war, - vones aadea, ve | which further r 4 : 
amounted to nearly ten billions | ere 
of dollars.’ This sum, he said, was | fu 
“equal to about 15 years of nor-| , 
mal peace-time manufacturing in | 
New Jersey,’ and “pay. rolls in 
the State this year have been run- 
ning more than three times as 
high as they were in 1939.” 


The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 2022) 
all manufacturing firms in the 
country, exclusive of securities, 
working capital or inventories 
owned by such firms. 

“The most effective preventive 
of inflation, when rationing is re- 
laxed,” he declares, “will be a 
plentiful supply of consumer goods 





Hitler, he said, tried unsuccess- 
lly for ten years to rise to power 
nd finally was boosted into au-| 
thority by unemployment. . 

“What agitation and organiza- 
tion could not accomplish in ten 
years, was accomplished in two 
years of unemployment,” Mr. Bar- 
ton said, “at the close of this war,” 
he said, “our whole system of con- 
ducting the economic life of 
America is going to be put to the 
most severe test in our history. 


“The outcome will depend on the 
capacity of our system to provide 
jobs. If we can provide unemploy- 
ment, our system will survive. If 
we fail to provide employment, 
there will be no lack of little Hit- 




















and our expanded productive ca- 


lers to point out that our system 
pacity will furnish that supply.” 


has broken down.” 


production and a high level of employment,” 


“To that end we suggested 
eently that— 

“1. If, for any taxable year be- 
ginning prior to the expiration of 
some reasonable post-war period, 
a corporate taxpayer anticipates 
the realization of a net operating 
ioss or the existence of an unused 
excess profits credit which could 
ultimately be used as a carryback 
against the taxable income of the 
two prior years, it may apply for 
complete or partial deferment of ! 
the quarterly tax payments due 
in that year with respect to the} 
preceding year’s taxable income | 
and also of any payments of de- | 
ficiencies in tax which are due. 

“2. The extent of the postpone- 
ment of these payments would be | 
limited to the amount of the re-| 
funds of taxes that would result 
from the anticipated carrybacks. 

“3. A statement of the esti- 
mated amount of these losses or 
unusued credits and of the result- 
ing refunds would be required so 
that the reasonableness of the tax- 
payer’s claim could be checked. 

“4. Where subsequent circum- 
stances indicate that the ultimate 
collection of tax may be in jeo- 
pardy, the collection of deferred 
payments should be accelerated, 
or other measures should be taken 
to protect the revenue. 

“5. When the taxable year from 
which a carryback is anticipated 
is completed, the usual return 
would be filed and a precise com- | 
putation of the refunds to be 
claimed could then be made. The 
amount of the deferred payments 
would first be offset against the 
claimed amount of refunds. Any 
excess of deferred - payments 
would be collected with interest. 
On the other hand, it is proposed 
that payment of any balance of 
refunds due would be accelerated. 

“The Commissioner would be 
obliged to make a tentative de- 
termination of the amount of re- 
fund due. This would be credited 
or refunded within the shortest 
possible time, possibly in from 60 
to 90 days. Thereafter, the final 
determination of claims for re- 
fund would proceed in ordinary 
course; on ultimate readjust- 
ment the taxpayer would repay 
any erroneous refunds, or the 
Government would pay any bal- 
ance of refunds remaining unpaid. 

“Beyond this, the problem of 
liquidity is to a large degree one 
of war contract termination tecn- 
nique. That is not a tax problem. 
The tax statute cannot do every- 
thing. It cafMnot even by a reduc- 
tion of tax rates—which in some 
instances is the concealed purpose 
underlying the desire for deduct- 
ible reserves—put corporations in 
a strong cash position after the! 
war.” 

Mr. Paul, whose address was de- 
livered before the Columbus 
Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, at Col- 
umbus, Ohio, also had the follow- 


re-@ 








, dicate that after paying increased 


| This is a phenomenal record.” 


| Columbus on the same date (Nov. 


'ing timber line. 


| . ° 
| likewise 
| saying: 


Mr. Paul said: ernment responsibility for back 


pay claimed by the coal miners to 
; spa cover underground travel time, 
taxes and substantial dividends according to an Associated Press 
the profit-making corporations of dispatch from Washington, D. C., 
America will retain an aggregate which further went on to sav in 
net income for the years 1941,! part as follows: . 
1942, and 1943 of $15,500,000,000,|" The miners’ agreement with 
or 242 times the amounts retained | ]}Jjinois operators, which formed 
during the pre-war years 1936-|the basis of the arrangement un- 
1939. To this amount we may add der which the miners were or-- 
$6,900,000,000 for the year 1944. dered back into the Government 
operated pits, provided for a 
lump-sum payment of $40 to each 
man to cover such travel time 
from April 1 to June 20. 

The United Mine Workers of 
America never had set up the 
claim formally as against the Gov-- 
ernment, but they had left the 
plain impression that they be- 
lieved the Secretary of the In- 
terior should order the owners to 
make the payment. 

Mr. Ickes, however, took the 
position, in a letter to William H, 
Davis, Chairman of the National 
War Labor Board, that the $40 is a 
‘matter between the miners and the 
owners. He said it was the “clear 
-responsibility” of the operators 
‘and miners to settle the issue at 
once. Mr. Ickes’s letter said: 

“While it is understood that the 
Secretary of the Interior has no 
responsibility under the memo- 
randum of agreement (between 
the U. M. W. A. and Mr. Ickes for 
Government operation) to pay 
compensation for portal-to-portal 
claims prior to Nov. 3, it is recog- 
nized that the mine workers have 
vigorously asserted a claim of lia- 
bility therefor against the oper- 
ators, that lawsuits in connection 





In United Press accounts from 


8) Mr. Paul was reported as stat- 
ing that America has passed the 
foothills of inflation and is near- 
In urging higher 
income taxes to prevent a trend 
toward inflationary .disaster, the 
account from which we quote 
indicated Mr. Paul as 
“Inflation is here. We are 
past the foothills, but we haven't 
quite reached the timber line. 
Higher income taxes won't solve 
the problem entirely, but they are 
an absolute necessity to prevent a 
further spread.” 


Army Of 2,500,000 
Overseas By Jan. | 


The Army is nearing its goal of 
7,700,000, “and by the end of the 
year, some six weeks hence, 
2,500,000 of these highly-trained 
fighting men will be serving over- 
seas in every part of the world,” 
Secretary of War Stimson told 
his press conference on Nov. 11. 

The United Press in Washington 








ing to say: 

“Some pessimists say that busi- 
ness will not be in a cash posi- | 
tion after the war to make the) 
expenditures necessary to keep) 
employment at a high level and 
to convert the economy from a. 
war to a peace basis. They urge | 
that the allowance of reserves now | 
will put cash into the corporate 
tills later. 

“This argument rests on two as- 
sumptions: First, that corporations 
will be in a strained cash position 
after the war, and second, that 
the use of reserves will cure that 
difficulty. The available facts 
suggest that corporations in gen- 
eral will be in very good finan- 
cial position after the war. An, 
important measure of financial 


condition is the ability to increase 


| grain, 





advices this week went on to say: 

By comparison, he recalled, the 
U.S. army on Armistice Day, 1918, 
comprised 4,057,101 officers and 
enlisted 
were serving overseas. 

“Today the army air forces 
number close to 2,800,000 officers 
and men and we are training pi- 
lots at the rate of 75,000 a year, 
as well as training thousands of 
pilots of our Allies,” Mr. Stimson 
continued. “In a single month we 
are manufacturing more planes 
than we did dufing an entire year 
during the World War.” 

The air service personnel num- 
bered 200,000— of whom approxi- 
mately 5000 were pilots and ob- 
servers overseas—at the close of 
the last war, he recalled. 

During the last year of Ameri- 
can operations in the Mediter- 
ranean area, American and British 
planes and antiaircraft guns have 


therewith are now pending, that 





men, of whom 2,086,000 | 


| the Illinois operators have offered 
| to settle this liability by the pay- 
iment of $40 in accordance with 
‘the agreement of Sept. 23, 1943, 
;and the War Labor Board, in its 
opinion of Oct. 26, 1943, has ap- 
proved the payment of this sum 


/as a reasonable settlement. 


“It is recognized, moreover, that 
the mine workers have continued 
work in the belief that their con- 
tractual disputes with the oper- 
ators would be adjusted and ad- 
justed retroactively. Against this 
background it is clear that maxi- 


mum productive efficiency is not 
likely to be restored so long as the 
claim for past due portal-to-porta! 
compensation remains unsettled. 
“This being so, it is the clear re- 
sponsibility of the operators anc 
the mine workers to settle this 








shot down 3058 enemy planes, plus 
740 probables, while 2453 enemy | 
planes were caught on the ground | 
and destroyed, Mr. Stimson said. | 
He listed British and American | 
losses as 1545 planes. 

Mr. Stimson said that 3491: 
abandoned wrecked planes—most | 
of them destroyed on the ground | 
by the Allies—were found on cap- 
tured airfields in the area. 


Export Freight Hesiod mv | 
‘Oct. Lower Than In Sept. 


There were 126,013 cars of ex-_ 
port freight, excluding coal and | 
handled through United | 


States ports in October, compared 
with 82,539 cars in October last 


year, or an increase of 53%, the) 
| Association of American Railroads jnvestigate underground 


itime, an issue fraught with the 


reported on Nov. 13. 
Export grain unloaded at the 


issue at once.” 

The letter represented Mr. 
Ickes’s unilateral conclusions, not 
an agreement with the U. M. W. A. 

An initial payment of $5 on the 
$40 is due Dec. 1 under the agree-. 
ment, and the lack of ‘a settlement 
therefore raised the possibility of 
another coal labor crisis. 


President Approves Coal Pact 


» 
-_ 


President Roosevelt on Nov. 1 
added his endorsement to the War 
Labor Board’s conditional ap- 
proval of the Ickes-Lewis coal 
mine wage agreement and ap- 
pointed a triparite committee to 
travel 


ports in October totaled 2,285 cars, | possibility of another coal crisis, 


compared with 2,540 in October, 
1942, or a decrease of 10%. 


In addition, the railroads han- | 
dled 578 carloads of coastal freight | 
in October this year, compared | 
with 882 in the same month last. 


year, or a decrease of 34%. 

There were 134,217 cars of ex-— 
port freight, excluding coal and | 
grain, handled through United 


surplus from profits. Estimates in- States ports in September. 


an Associated Press dispatch says. 

Appointed to the committee 
were Morris L. Cooke of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., representing the pub- 
lic; Thomas Kennedy, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and R. L, 
Ireland, Jr., President of the 
Hanna Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Dewey Assails Federal 


! 


Feed Policies As 


Endangering Northeast’s Ege & Milk Supply. 


A . . . » | 
Calling for an immediate change in the economic policies of us, 


agencies of the Federal Government with respect to the feed-grain 


situation, Governor 


Thomas E. Dewey 


of New York, warned on 


Nov. 12 that the people of New York State and the other 12 North- 
eastern States wiil otherwise suffer grave hardship and impairment | 


of their health and production. 


The Governor’s. statement was *— 








made in connection with a report | could neither lay eggs nor be kept 
} 


submitted to him by 
Emergency Food Commission, on 
the basis of findings by a commit- 
tee which surveyed the possibility 
of getting corn or its grain equiv- 
alent to dairymen and poultry- 
men of the Northeast. 

In reporting this matter, advices 
to the New York “Times” from 
Albany, Nov. 12, further ex- 
plained: 

A committee of experts, ap- 
pointed by the Governor to ascer- 
tain whether the Middle West 
could or would send into New 
York the minimum requirement 
of 5,000,000 bushels per month of 
cattle and poultry feed for the 
winter, reported: 

“There is no hope for the North- 
east to get the corn it needs from 
the Corn Belt under present poli- 
cies of the War Food Administra- 
tion.” 

Governor Dewey made public a 
report by the State Emergency 
Food Commission, headed by H. 
E. Babcock, stating that failure to 
obtain the needed feed would re- 
sult in a cut of 1,300,000 to 1,700,- 
000 quarts a day in New York 
State milk production. 

The Babcock Comission said 
that in many communities the 
feed supply was sufficient for less 
than ten days, adding: 

“Unless some drastic action is 
taken, the supply of fresh milk 
and eggs for the people of our 
State will fall below the danger 
point within two weeks.” 

Governor Dewey said that the 
State had exhausted every re- 
source for the protection of the 
people and that economic policies 
of the agencies of the National 
Government made it impossible 
for New York to buy the feed 
grain required each month to 
maintain the supply of fresh milk 
and eggs. 

“Unless there is an immediate 
change in these policies,” he said, 
“the people of New York State 
and the other 12 Northeastern 
States will suffer grave hardship 
in impairment of their health and 
production. The movement of 
grain to the Northeast must com- 
mence immediately. It is to be 
hoped that the agencies of the 
Federal Government will at last 
recognize the crisis so that radical 
or uneconomic action by individ- 
ual States will not be necessary.” 

The committee, which toured 
the Middle West for ten days in 
quest of corn, said that most of 
that part of the corn which nor- 
maily moved to feed deficit areas 
would remain on Midwestern 
farms under present conditions, 
because it was more advantageous 
to market this corn through feed- 
ing it to hogs than by selling it 
for cash at present ceilings. 

The committee said that under 
present price ceilings cash corn 
sold at about 92 cents to $1 per 
bushel at the farm, as against 
$1.15 to $1.25 when fed to pigs. 

Another factor cited was that 
corn, at present price ceiling, was 
“unfairly priced” as. compared to 
other feed grains. The groyp 
stated that the present ceiling 
price on corn was nearly $14.50 a 
ton less than the market price of 
oats; $11 less than barley; .$3 less 
than rye and $17.75 less than mar- 
Ket wheat. 

Governor Dewey said that there 
were 1,500,000 dairy cows and 
heifers in New York State and 
nearly 12,000,000 chickens. He said 
that the cows could be kept alive 
on hay and reduced grain rations, 
but that milk production could 
not be maintained without a high- 
protein feed based upon corn or, 


its equivalent. Without corn or its: - 


equivalent, he added, laying hens 


the State | 














alive. 
“Fresh milk and eggs are an es- | 
sential part of the diet of our | 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


in very considerable part upon matters which in the 


very nature of the case cannot be included in such material 


—questions of public policy. 


Making Our Own Future from the general public it is| 
from certain that any| 
|sound program which Mr. 'a different one. And we must 


| that our future will be in very | Baruch may formulate would | 


We must not permit our- 
selves for a moment to forget 


large degree what we make it. 


@ ~ 





' far 


| be accepted by the powers 


people,” he added. “The impend- | What we make it will depend | that be. 


ing reduction in our supply of| 
fresh milk and eggs would im-| 
peril the health of the people of 
New York State and their ca-| 
pacity to produce for the war ef- 
fort.” 

The Governor said that the 
State was able to maintain its 
supply of fresh milk and eggs, up 
to now, by emergency action 
throughout the Summer. 

‘“‘We have even gone to the ex- 
treme of buying through a com- 
bination of private agencies un- 
der State sponsorship,” he said, 
“15,000,000 bushels of barley from 
Canada, which we have shipped 
into the State by extraordinary 
effort. The price of Canadian bar- 
ley rose from 89 cents to $1.29 
during the process, and the Cana- 
dian Government has now embar- 
goed all further shipments. The 
State has now exhausted every 
resource for the protection of its 
people.” 

One result of the importations 
of Canadian grain has been to 
give the State a grain reserve, 
most of it in Buffalo elevators, 
which is much larger than normal 
for this season. There are about 
27,000,000 bushels in Buffalo ele- 
vators, but this includes flaxseed, 
grain for milling and other grain 
which will not be used as cattle or 
poultry feed, it was stated. 

C. Chester Dumond, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, pointed out 
that feed grain consumption in 
the State averaged about 17,000,- 
000 bushels a month and this 
would cut quickly into the re-| 
serve, which depended upon a 
xormal flow of grain from the 
Middle West to prevent its de- 
pletion. He explained that de- 
mands for mixed feeds were run- 
ning much higher than usual for 
this time of the year, indicating 
that the amount of grain on New 
York State farms was below nor- 
mal. 

The Babcock Commission, in 
transmitting the report of the 
touring experts to the Governor, 
said that it was convinced that 
“this winter’s supplies of fresh 
milk and eggs for the third of the 
nation’s population living in the 
Northeast are jeopardized by lack 
of feed for dairy cows and laying 
hens.” 

The committee was sent into the 
Middle West as a result of the 
Babcock Commission’s report that 
at least 15,000,000 bushels ‘a 
month would have to be shipped 
into this area between November 
and May if supplies of milk and 
eggs were to be protected. 

“The findings of this commit- 
tee,’ the Babcock Commission 
told Governor Dewey, “are that 
there is no hope for the Northeast 
to get the corn it needs from the 
Corn Belt under the present poli- 
cies of the War Food Administra- 
tion. 

“In terms of milk, it is esti- 
mated that failure to obtain oe 
feed will result in a 15 to 20% 
drop in production. That would 
mean a cut of 1,300,000 to 1,700,- 
000 quarts a day in the New York 
State milk production.” 

The Commission said. that th 
food supply of this and other 
Northeastern States “can be saved 
only if the War Food Adminis- 
tration immediately devises a 
specific program to bring to the’! 
Northeast the feed necessary to 
provide the fresh milk and eggs 
which are essential to the health 
of our people.” 

The touring committee estimat- 
ed that there were 315,000,000 








upon whether we permit our 


Government to continue to | 


pursue the economic will o’ 
the wisps, the politically in- 
spired “reforms,” and all the 
rest of the nonsense which 
has characterized the New 
Deal during the past 10 years, 
or insist upon putting an end 
to all such fol de rol, and get 
down to work after the fight- 
ing is over. The results of 
recent elections, and what ap- 
pears to be the general drift 
of public “sentiment” have 
of late inspired ‘a great deal 
of optimism in some quarters. 
No one would deny that there 
is ground for considerable 
hope for saner public policies 
in the future, but it would 
appear to us that it would be 
as unwise to assume. that 
these changes will continue to 
develop of their own momen- 
tum as it would be to ignore 
the necessity for them. 


Cancellation Problems 


The outlook will be much 
more heartening when spe- 
cific programs of sound pub- 
lic policies are formulated 
and given adequate support 
in Congressional circles or at 
the polls. One of the most 
encouraging developments of 
late was the appointment of 
Bernard Baruch to the task of 
formulating policies and spe- 


cific programs to deal with| 
which must. 


the problems 
arise when war contracts are 
at an end. The mere fact that 
this matter has been singled 
out in this way for special 
study and effective action is 
probably of very substantial 
significance: No better quali- 
fied individual for the job 
could have been found in all 
probability than Mr. Baruch. 
But the matters with which 
Mr. Baruch must deal are 
complex; they directly or in- 
directly touch many branches 
of the Government; and they 
will almost certainly be be- 
deviled with political consid- 
erations. We are certain that 
Mr. Baruch will not unduly 
trouble himself with the poli- 
tics of the situation, but we 
do not feel the same assur- 
ance that the Administration 
and Congress will not. Any 
reasonable treatment ‘of the 
i’ Bae table enterprises 

th, have .whole-heartedly 
thrown:.'themselves into the 
work of supplying our armed 
forces could probably be 
twisted by political dema- 
gogues to make a trap for 


fools. Without strong support 





bushels of corn, above livestock 
feeding recirements, in the five 
Corn Belt States. 


| Working Capital Needs 

| Yet prompt and thoroughly 
'sound treatment of the prob- 
lem is essential if business is 
to be successful in turning 


peace without serious and 
quite possibly prolonged dif- 
ficulties. The Federal Reserve 
authorities have of late been 
engaged in analysing the own- 
ership of the greatly swollen 
volume of bank deposits in 
this country. They have been 
able to place before the pub- 


nificant facts. Their conclu- 
sion that business will have 
quite adequate cash on hand 
at the end of the war to re- 
convert and launch itself upon 
peacetime production is open 
to question in any event, but 
would, in our judgment, prove 


'that has now been entrusted 
to Mr. Baruch not be well 
done, or if well done is ig- 
nored by those who are in a 


to give practical effect to a 
constructive program. 
too. many enterprises 
without much question be 
largely at the mercy of the 





/ cerned. 
Tax Problems 


ent question of taxation. No 


ment that we could carry over 
the present tax system into 
peacetime and have business 
flourish. Drastic reductions 
in those taxes which most di- 
rectly and seriously discour- 
age efiterprise, particularly 
new enterprise, must come 
as. soon after the last gun is 
fired’ as possible. It would, 
as a matter of fact, be a good 
thing if arrangements could 
be made in advance, so that 
there would be a minimum of 
delay or uncertainty about the 
‘matter. In too many of the 
|current discussions, particu- 
‘larly those emanating from 
New Deal circles, there is the 
ever-present suggestion . of 
“priming the pump” in one 
way or another—to:! provide 
employment until business 
can “take over,” as they put 
it. Few better ways could be 
found to insure that business 
will not be able to take over 
than to have the Government 
continue its extravagant ways 
and thus make crushing taxa- 
tion (or reckless borrowing) 
unavoidable. 





Fiscal Management 
This brings us to the whole 








quickly to the pursuits of| 





lic some interesting and sig- | 


quite awry should the work‘! 





position, as Mr. Baruch is not, ! 


Far | 
will | 


U. S. Government when the. 
'war is over—at least so far. 
‘as working capital is con-, 
'when the war is: over, we 
‘must lose no time in getting 
rid of them. The same, of 


Then there is the ever-pres- | . : 
reo course, is to be said of most 


one need suppose for a mo-, 


question of fiscal manage- 
ment. One of the conditions 
which has for long years past 
caused business men to hesi- 
tate is this perennially un- 
balanced budget. Of course, 
during wartime unbalanced 
budgets are unavoidable, but 
in peacetime the story is quite 


beware that argument which 
surveys the enormous tax col- 
lections of today, and pro- 
ceeds to figure the size of 
Government outlays which 


‘could be sustained by such a 


volume of tax collections. If 
the peacetime tax collector is 
to take funds from the pub- 
lic at any such rate as now 
applies, we need not expect 
much prosperity. The sooner 
that fact is understood the 
better. Government must re- 
trench, and retrench in no un- 
certain manner when this war 
is over if business is to per- 
form as is expected of it and 
as it would be quite capable 
of functioning if given the 
proper opportunity. It might 
well be possible to stimulate 
a wild boom on the basis of 
inflationary conditions now 
existing and aggravated by 
loose fiscal policy after the 
war, but it would be unfor- 
tunate indeed if such a course 
were followed. 

Then there is the long list 
of war controls, which New 
Dealers and other visionaries 
are repeatedly telling us must 
long survive the war. The fact 
of the matter is that many of 
them should never have been 
invoked in the first place, and 
the country would be much 
better off if they were re- 
moved forthwith. In ‘any 
event, if business is to func- 
tion smoothly and effectively 


of the reforms of recent years. 

Let us be certain that we 
give ourselves the chance to 
prosper after the war. 


U. S. And Canada Raise 
Legations To Embassies 


Announcement was made simul- 
taneously on Nov. 11 in Washig- 
ton and Ottawa that the United 
States and Canada have agreed 
to raise their legations to the 
status of embassies, with the min- 
isters of the two countries ele- 
vated to the rank of Ambas- 
sadors. 

In announcing the change of 
status, the State Department said: 
_.. The ties of friendship which 
fox so, tomg have bound Canada 
and the: United States together 
dti¥ing “both war and peace, are 
thus further strengthened by this 
accord of tie two Governments.” 

By this change, Canada becomes 
the first of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations to establish an 
office of the highest diplomatic 
status in a.foreign country. 

Leighton McCarthy is the Can- 
adian Minister at Washington who 





will be made Ambassador, and 
Ray Atherton is the United States 
| Minister at Ottawa who will be 
similarly elevated. 
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President Reports Reverse Lend-Lease Aid From 
British Above $1 Billion 


President Roosevelt reported 


to Congress on Nov. 11 that the 


British Commonwealth of Nations has expended about $1,171,000,000 
for reverse lend-lease aid to the United States up to June 30, 1943. 
Coincident with this report, the British Government made public 


a white paper giving for the first 


time a detailed statement on their 


contribution to the “mutual aid” program to the United States, Russia 


and other Allies. 

The President’s break-down of 
British Empire reverse lend-lease 
showed $871.000,000 coming from 
the United Kingdom, $196,000,000 
from Australia, $51.000,000 from 


New Zealand and $56,900,000 from | 
Canada has no leand-lease | 


India. 
arrangement with the United 
States and pays cash for whatever 
it gets from this country. 

It may be noted here, that in 


his Aug. 25 report to Congress, | 
total | 
American lend-lease aid through | 


Mr. Roosevelt said _ that 
July 31 amounted to $13,973,339,- 
000 and that the total of lend- 
lease goods actually 
through June 30 amounted to 
$9,882,000,000 of which $4,458,- 
000,000 went to the United King- 
dom, $2,444,000,000 went to Russia, 
$1,663,000,000 to Africa, the Mid- 
dle East and the Mediterranean 
area, $1,133,000,000 to China, In- 
dia, Australia and New Zealand, 
and $484,000,000 to other nations; 


the President’s figures were given | 


in these columns of Sept. 2, page 
927. 

In his Nov. 11 message to Con- 
gress the President emphasized 
in his report on reverse lend-lease 
that ‘“‘there is, of course, no physi- 
cal or financial standard of value 
by which we can measure the mil- 
itary contribution to the war on 


land or sea or in the air which | 


has been made by our Allies or 
ourselves.” 
“overwhelming benefit which the 


United States has received from | 


its lend-lease program has, of 
course, been the pooling of re- 
sources and the combined effort 
of the United Nations against the 
Axis countries.” 


Issuance of the reports followed | 
criticism of the lend-lease pro- | 


gram from several members of 
Congress, notably the five Sen- 
ators who recently returned from 
a tour of the battlefronts. As a 
result of these charges, the Tru- 
man War Investigating Committee 
and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee decided to cooperate 
in investigating lend-lease activi- 
ties. 
_ The British White Paper stress- 
ed “the significant concepts of 
mutual aid and of the pooling of 
resources” on which the war is 
being fought. This report, re- 
leased in Washington and in Lon- 
don at the time of its presentation 
to Parliament by Sir John Ander- 
son, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, stated that the largest 
British material assistance has 
been in supplying base facilities 
and supplies for American forces 
based in the British Isles, but it 
was announced that the contribu- 
tion is being broadened to include 
raw materials-and bulk foodstuffs 
from both the United Kingdom 
and the-colonies. 

The- text of the President’s re- 
port follows: 


To the Congress of the United 
States of America: 


Since the enactment. of the 
Lend-Lease Act in March of 1941, 
1 have transmitted to the Congress 
eleven reports describing the 
lend-lease aid which has been fur=- 
nished by the United States. These 
reports have also included infor- 
mation with respect to the types 
and quantities of reverse lend- 
lease aid provided to the United 
States by the various, lend-lease 
countries. While a’ complete ac- 
count of the reverse lend-lease 
aid which we have received is not 
yet available, the statements re- 
cently received ‘from the govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand and 
from our Army make it possible 
for me to report to you at this 
time. regarding a part of the ex- 
penditures made by the British 


o— 


exported | 


He added that the) 





Commonwealth of Nations for re- 
| verse lend-lease aid to the United 
States. 

The overwhelming benefit 
which the United States has re- 
ceived from its lend-lease pro- 
gram has, of course, been the 
pooling of resources and the com- 
bined. effort of the United Nations 
-against the Axis countries. Each 
| of the United Nations has contrib- 
uted. There is, of course, no phys- 
ical or financial standard of value 
by which we can measure the mil- 
itary contribution to the war on 
land or sea, or in the air which 
has been made by our Allies or 
ourselves. One thing is clear: by 
'the help which our friends and 
| Allies have given us, and by the 
‘help which we have given them 
| in the common cause, we have not 
|only made progress in the war, 
‘but we have saved the lives of 
| many of our boys as well as those 
|of our Allies. 

The master agreements entered 
| into with Great Britain, the Soviet 
| Union, China and other United 
| Nations receiving lend-lease aid 
establish the principles which 
| govern the lend-lease relation- 
ship. The other United Nations, 
‘under the master lend-lease 
|agreements, have agreed to con- 
| tribute to the defense of the Unit- 
ed States by providing as reverse 
_lend-lease aid all articles, services, 
facilities or information which 
'they can furnish. Under these 
agreements, all lend-lease sup- 


| chant ships or cargo planes, which 
are not used up in the war, can be 
required by the President to be 
returned at the end of the pres- 
ent emergency. Article VII of 
the master agreements entered 
into with the United Nations re- 
ceiving lend-lease aid provides 
that they will join with the 
United States in working toward 
some of the economic conditions 
which are a prerequisite to a se- 
cure peace. 

The master lend-lease agree- 
ments do not determine the final 
settlement, but leave that for de- 
termination at some future date. 

As conditions have permitted, 
,our Allies have expanded the 
| scope and nature of their reverse 
_lend-lease aid. 
| During the past summer, the 
| United Kingdom agreed to ex- 
| tend reverse lend-lease aid to in- 
| clude not only goods, services and 
/ information for our armed forces, 
| but also raw materials, commod- 
ities and foodstuffs hitherto pur- 
chased, for export, in the United 
Kingdom and the British’ colonies 
by or on behalf of the United 
States government agencies. Dis- 
cussions on the administration and 
procedure for the handling of the 
contracts, transfers and other de- 
tails are now going forward: © 

This plan will make available 
to the United States, under re- 
verse lend-lease and without pay- 
ment, such materials and food- 
stuffs as rubber from Ceylon, 
Trinidad, British Guiana and Brit- 
ish Honduras, sisal, and. pyre- 
thrum from British East Africa, 
asbestos and chrome from’ south- 
ern Rhodesia, cocoa from British 
West Africa, tea and cocoanut oil 
from Ceylon, and benzol and tar 
acids from the United Kingdom. — 

‘British shipping for these raw 
materials and foodstuffs from all 
parts of the British Common- 
wealth will also be made available 
under. reverse lend-lease. 

Diseussions are also under way 
with the other governments of 
the British Commonwealth 4look- 
ing toward a like arrangement 
for the provision of materials and 
ne as reverse lend-lease 
aid. oe 








- As-.of June 30, 1943, the British 


|Commonwealth of Nations re- 
| ported that expenditures of about 
$1,171,000,000 had been made for 
reverse lend-lease aid. The Unit- 
|ed Kingdom has expended about 
| $871,000,000 of this amount: and 





$300,000,000. Based upon estimates 
for the first six 


Australia, New Zealand and India|} 
have expended approximately | 


| 


months of this| 


| year, expenditures by the British | 


| Commonwealth for reverse lend- 
| lease aid to the United States are 
|now at an annual rate of about 
| $1,250,000,000. This does not take 
|into account the anticipated ex- 
| ports of raw materials, commod- 
| ities and foodstuffs for 

| count of the United States. 


incomplete accounting of the mon- 
etary expenditures by the British 
Commonwealth for reverse lend- 


States have been gathered in the 
face of difficulties. British aid is 


the United States all over the 
world. Usually it is under condi- 
tions very different from those 
surrounding lend-lease from the 
United States, which flows from 
a central source. Many supplies 
and services have been made 
available by -the British to the 
United States armed forces in 
North Africa, Sicily and elsewhere 
for which no report has yet been 
received. 

The figures set forth in this re- 
port include expenditures made 
by the British Commonwealth 
for newly constructed barracks, 


other military facilities for our 


such facilities made available to 
our armed forces where no out-of- 


made for their construction since 
our entry into the war. 
British expenditures were from 


financing either through taxation 
or borrowing. They are compara- 
ble to the expenditures made by 
the United States from appropria- 
tions for lend-lease purposes 
which include funds for capital 
installations in this country, such 
as munitions plants, shipyards and 
other facilities. It has not yet 
been determined how such lend- 
lease or reverse lend-lease expen- 
ditures will be entered or treated 
in the final settlement under the 
lend-lease agreements. They will, 
of course, be considered when tne 
final settlement is made. The 
master agreement provides ftnat 
in the final determination of the 
benefits to be provided to the 
United States, ‘full cognizance 
shall be taken of all property, 
services, information, facilities, or 
other benefits or considerations 
provided by the government of the 
United Kingdom subsequent to 
March 11, 1941, and accepted or 


behalf of the United States of 
America.” 

The governments of the British 
Commonwealth have submitted 
their statement of expenditures 
for the reverse lend-lease aid cov- 
ered in this report in pounds. To 
make these figures more intellig- 
ible to the American people, these 
expenditures have been translated 
‘into doHars at the official ex- 
change rates. This may be mis- 
leading because the rate of ex- 
change used cannot, especially 
under war conditions, always re- 
flect comparable values in terms 
of purchasing. power, man-hours 
of work‘6r materials. But in spite 
of the misconception which may 
result from translating the pound 
expenditure figures into dollars at 
the official rates 6f exchange. I 
think it is desirable to’ providé the 
Congress and the people of this 
country with the. best available 
indication as to the expenditures 
made by the British Common- 
wealth for reverse lend-lease aid. 


Exclusive of the expenditures 
for supplies transferred in colonial 
theaters of war, American forces 
have received aid through reverse 
dend-lease channels for which the 
United Kingdom made expendi- 





} 
} 
| 


} 
| 


the ac-| has made contributions to the out- | 


} 


The data necessary or even an| forces based in the United King- 


| 


| 
| 


| 


rendered to the armed forces of | 


| operation 





military airports, hospitals and | "ew type of protective body armor 


armed forces. They do not include | 


| 


pocket expenditures have been | 


These | 


appropriated fund hich i 
plies, such as, for example, mer- | pprop ed funds which required 





: 








tures of $871,000,000 as of June 30, 
1943, as follows: 


Goods and services___$331,000,000 | 
Shipwiwter . - is 2. ihe 169,000,000 
Airports, barracks, 
hospitals and other 
construction _. 371,000,000 





Total _..---.--$871,000,000 | 

We are all familiar with the 
role which the 8th Air Force has 
played, in collaboration with the | 
Royal Air Force, in preparing the 
way for the invasion of Europe. 
It is not as widely known that the 
of reverse lend-lease; 


standing performance of our air 


dom. 
Under reverse lend-lease, the 
British have provided our bomber 


necessary items. Specially heated 
winter flying clothing to protect 
bomber crews from the intense 
cold suffered at high altitudes was 
supplied by the British to our air 
forces. When certain United States 
fighter gun sights proved less ef- 
fective than the sights employed 
by British fighters, the Royal Air 
Force provided a substantial num- 
ber of. British-type sights for im- 
mediate installation.. American 
bombers have been equipped by 
the British with photographic 
equipment effective in obtaining 
photographs of the target during 
the bomb run. The British have 
also provided facilities for the de- 
velopment and production of a 


designed by our medical author- 
ities. 

A variety of other aid has also 
been provided for our air forces 
by the United Kingdom. Mobile 
repair shops located throughout 





the United Kingdom recondition 


American bombers forced to make i 


crash landings. A one-man dinghy 
developed by the British for 
parachute landings at sea, pro- 
vides pilots of American planes 
with a one-man floating raft. Spe- 
cialized British radio equipment 
has been installed in American 
planes which has given greater 
safety to our bomber crews and 
has improved the effectiveness of 
our bombing missions. For pur- 
poses of recognition training, the 
Royal Air Force has delivered to 
the United States Air Forces more 
than 60,000 items of aircraft, war- 
ship and armed vehicle recogni- 
tion devices. These are but a few 
instances of the aid which has 
been provided to our air forces 
under reverse lend-lease and 
without payment by us. 


Although. Great Britain de- 
pends upon imports for a large 
portion of her curtailed food sup- 
ply, she is providing American 
forces with substantial amounts 
of foodstuffs as reverse lend-lease 


acknowledged by the President on!aid. These range from fresh vege- 


tables, flour and potatoes to corn- 
on-the-cob and soft drinks. 


Australia, New Zealand and 
India also have’ provided United 
States forces in those areas with 
substantial reverse lend-lease aid, 
including most of their food. 


The Australian government has 
officially estimated the expendi- 
cures for reverse lend-lease aid to 
the United States at £60,792,000 as 
of June 30, 1943. As the official 
rate of exchange of a pound 
equals $3.23, this indicates a dol- 
jar value of about $196,000,000. 
This sum is divided into the fol- 
lowing major categories: 

Stores and provisions. $39,000,000 
echnical equipment- ,000,000 
otor transport 14,000,000 

Aircraft stores and 





equipment _______- 16,000,000 
General stores ____-- 24,000,000 
Transportation and 

communication __--- 21,000.00 
RMN et oe eo. Oo 7,000,000 
Works, buildings and 

Sere ee 66,000,000 
Miscellaneous __-_--- 2,000,000 

1S ee aaa ES SR $196,000,000 


Australia and New Zealand 
have supplied American forces in 
the South and Southwest Pacific 


with the bulk of their food re- 
quirements on a ration scale com- 
parable to the basic allowance of 
the American Army. This pro- 
gram includes fresh, dried and 
canned produets, and in some 
cases in the latter category re- 
quires amounts ranging up to 
100% of total Australian produc- 
tion. The following are the quan- 
tities of the principal types of 
foodstuffs the United States has 
received from Australia as reverse 
lend-lease through June 30, 1943: 


POUOR de a 61,480,000 pounds 
Bread, biscuits 

and cereals__ 48,110,000 re 
Potatoes ___._- 29,762,000 rs 
Vegetables and 

fruit ....._. 49,931,000 
Canned foods_._ 28,340,000 
Emergency 

rations ___-_ 2,231,000 
i ee ee 11,782,000 
Bute ss 6,628,000 >, 
Condensed milk 8,711,000 = 
Fresh milk ___ 11,500,000 pints 
Fresh eggs __. 22,000,000 dozen 


Although clothing rationing has 
been introduced in Australia, the 
government has undertaken an 
extensive clothing manufacturing 
program for the United States 
forces. This program includes 
millions of pairs of socks and hun- 
dreds of thousands of shirts, jac- 
kets, trousers, pull-overs, under- 
clothing, boots and shoes and 
blankets. 

Recreational needs of American 
soldiers have been met by an Aus- 
tralian program which calls for 
every type of game and accessory 
from boxing gloves to medicine 
balls—in all, more than 420,000 
items of such equipment. 

Numerous hospitals, including 
the newest and most modern in 
the country, have been made 
available to the United States 
Army for its exclusive use. 

Official air, rail and water pas- 
senger costs and freight, and cable 
and telegraph expenses of our 
troops are paid by the Common- 
wealth government as’ reverse 
lend-lease aid. 

A large number. of small ships 
of various types has been turned 
over to American authorities, and 











Australian shipyards are now 
turning out landing barges and 
small vessels for the combat use 
ot our forces. 

On Sept. 29, 1943, the Australian 
Minister of Finance introduced 
the Commonwealth budget for the 
current fiscal year in the Austra- 
lian Parliament. He. estimated 
that Australia will spend approxi- 
mately $323,000,000 for reverse 
lend-lease during the year July 1, 
1943, to June 30, 1944. 

New Zealand, no less than Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom, 
has supplied its share of reverse 
lend-lease aid. For the period 
ended June 30, 1943, the New Zea- 
land government has officially re- 
ported having expended $51,000,- 
000 for reverse lend-lease aid to 
em United States, made up as fol- 
Ows: 


Supplies, services and 





foodstuffs _________ $24,000,000 
Ree. ooo See 6,000,000 
eeeumatals 2... co cee 3,000,000 
Warehouses ________- 5,000,000 
Miscellaneous building 

projects 1.2205. 2. 7,000,000 
Ship construction ____ 6,000,000 

POONER waite 6 dt es $51,000,000 


New Zealand, with Australia, 
is the food basket of American 
forces stationed throughout the 


South Pacific area. In order bet- 
ter to provide for the needs of 
our troops in remote Pacific Isl- 
ands, New Zealand has greatly 
increased her capacity for the 
packing, canning and dehydration 
of meats, vegetables and dairy 
products. Although its popula- 
tion is less than 1,700,000, this do- 
minion has supplied the United 
States under reverse lend-lease 
and without charge with more 
than 170,000,000 pounds of food- 
(Continued on page 2030) 
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Attainment Of Freedom From Want Dependent! 
On Private Enterprise, Says Walter Gifford 


(Continued from first page) 


resourcefulness of American man- 
agement has played an outstand- 
ing part in furnishing our armed 
forces a quality and quantity of 
equipment that gives them better 


than an even break with the en-| 


emies who were preparing 
war years before we started. 


for 


When the war began, the United | 
States, with only one-sixteenth of 


the world’s population, had more 
ot 
the world combined, and as many 
one- 
and | 


automobiles than all the rest 


had over 


sets 


telephones. We 
third of all the radio 
about one-third of all 


mileage in the world. We 


all the in 
world. 


Nave 


steel produced 
Since the 
with extraordinary 
tries into war industries and 
creased our output so that 
present war production is 


of Germany and Japan combined 


railroad 
were 
the leading nation in the world in 
air transport. We were producing 
about one-third of all the electric 
power and also about one-third of 
the 
war began we 
speed 
converted our peace-time indus- 
in- 
our 
more 
than half again as large as that 


The tonnage of merchant ships 
completed in September, 1943, was 
25 times the tonnage produced in 


the same month 
Also, more than 


two years 
2,380 


ago. 
fighting 


ships and auxiliaries of all kinds 


have 
1940, 
ing vessels. 
ment says, 


The Navy 
“No 


plished by any other nation.” 
I know of 


of the airplane. 


ing bicycles in a 
town, invented it. 


dustry were encouraged. 


phere invigorates industrial man- 
agement so that when war came 
the airplane industry here was 
able to expand so rapidly that we 
mow lead the world with the pro- 
duction of more than. 8,000 air- 
planes a month; probably at least 
twice the output of the Axis Na- 
tions, and as much as that of the 
other United Nations and Axis 
Nations combined. And what is 
mmore, we can keep up and even 


increase the quantity of produc- | 
tion and at the same time change | 


to new and better types to a de- 
gree and with a speed our ene- 
mies cannot match. The team- 
work of research, design, engi- 
meering and production is one 
of the most notable achievements 
of American industrial manage- 
ment. 

Nearly everyone on the home 
front has a son, husband, friend 
or sweetheart in the armed forces 


and thev, as well as those on the |! 


fighting fronts, have a vital in- 
terest in this job that American 
industry is doing. In fact, modern 
warfare is so much a matter of 
ships, airplanes, tanks, guns and 


electrical and mechanical gadgets | 


that success is bound to come in 
the long run to those who have 
the will to win and can produce 
the most; and the shorter the time 
needed to produce, the quicker the 
victory. We Americans can be 
proud of the record we are mak- 
ing in our wartime production. 
But how about the post-war 
world? One of the freedoms of 
the Atlantic Charter is Freedom 
from Want. Clearly there is no 
country in the world that is as 
free from want as ours. I refer 
to what I think the drafters of 
the Atlantic Charter meant—free- 
dom from hunger and cold. That 
type of freedom from want Amer- 
ica has already largely achieved; 


been completed since May, 
and in addition 13,000 land- 
Depart- 
naval construc- 
tion program of comparable size 
and speed has ever been accom- 


t 
i 
i 


| 
j 


ment and management’s ability 
to put to practical use the in- 
creased knowledge of science and 
research. The scientists have 
pushed back the frontiers of 
knowledge. They have been en- 
couraged to do that and their re- 


sults have been put to practical 
use by management. Moreover, 


although all scientific discoveries 
are available ultimately to all the 


peoples of the world, somehow 
we in America have made the 
most use of them. It is because 
of the genius of the American 
‘people and especially, I believe, 
because of the genius of Amer- 
ican industry given free rein in 
a free country. 

There is no question but. we 
have come nearer to securing 


| large 


'to go around even 


freedom from want than any other 
country in the world. We had 
enough food, clothing and. shelter 
for all even in the depths of the 
depression. In fact, Government 
programs were put into effect to 
reduce what was called overpro- 
duction of food. Today we are 
supplying ourselves and our armed | 
forces with food and clothing and 
at the same time are shipping 
amounts to our Allies on 
Lend-Lease. But a standard of 
living that consists merely of 
enough of the necessities of life 
in a depres- 


|; sion, or enough to spare to send 


great quantities to our Allies in 
wartime, is not a satisfactory goal 
for Americans. Man does not live 


| by breadalone. It is the frustratoin, 


no more typical | 
American story than the history 
Two brothers 
who made their living by mend- 
medium-sized 
They lived in 
a free country where inhibitions 
‘were few, where anyone could try 
anything, where invention and in- 
Such 
things happen more often in the 
free atmosphere of America than | 


elsewhere. Likewise, this atmos- fas 


the terrible feeling of futility that 


deteats human begings in our, 
country when mass unemploy- 


ment makes it necessary for them 
to live “off the government.” In 
our America, the dignity and 
worth of the individual is of prime 
importance. 

We Americans strive for 
only freedom from want and a 


equal opportunity for all; for op- 
portunity for a job, opportunity 
each one of us to develop | 
and enjoy to the utmost our innate | 
abilities—in short, opportunity to 
make the most of ourselves. And 
we want for each new generation | 
the opportunity to marry young 
and bring up their children witn | 
even better opportunities than we 
had. America, the land of private | 
enterprise, still leads the world) 
in freedom from want, in its high | 
standard of living, and as the} 
land of opportunity. This is not | 
just because of an abundance of 
natural resources. Other countries | 


have an abundance of natural | 
resources. It is because we have | 


;made better use of our natural | 


| resources. 





/ 


| most out of their lives in ways and 
| careers that are remote from busi- 
/ ness 
whether they realize it or nol, are 
/ 
| 9pportunity to make the most of 


| 


'themselves in the field of their 


I am convinced that | 
this is because we have en-| 
couraged private enterprise and | 
have striven to keep opportunity | 
open to each and every one of | 
us. In this way we have devel- | 
oped our skilled management that | 
has come more often than not up 
from the ranks. In the organiza- 
tion with which I have been asso- 
ciated for nearly forty years, man- 
agement,«from foreman and su- 
pervisor to president, has been 
drawn almost entirely from the 
ranks. In fact all of the top ex-' 
ecutives started at the bottom. 
This is true generally of American 
industry. Worker and manage- 
ment are largely the same people 
in America—only at different 
stages of their careers. If ability 
is there, the way has been open 
for a man to rise from whatever 
point he starts. 


There are, of course, many mil- 
lions of persons who make the 





as such. These 


people, 


dependent upon business for their 





‘ pursuits 


not | 


|high standard of living, but for | 
| we 


in abundance for all, only a few— 
too few—can be free to ‘follow 
not directly connected 
with the production of food, shel- 
ter and clothing. 


It would be ridiculous to be 
satisfied with the progress. we 
have made toward freedom from 


want and toward opportunity. for 
everyone—but we can have the 
satisfaction of knowing that our 
progress has been greater than 


that of any other country. There | 


is much to be done to make life 
after the war more livable for 
millions of our fellow citizens. It 
calls for the best thought of all 
/of us and the answer, or rather 
answers, for I expect there are 
many, are not easy. It is unbe- 
lievable, however, that we-shall 
be so short-sighted that because 


we had mass unemployment in a 
period of - depression that was 
world-wide and because we have 
not yet reached perfection, we 


should tear down and destroy the | 


very basis of the relatively high 
standard of living and equality of 
opportunity which we already 
POSS€ss. 
Without freedom of individual 
enterprise we would, I am sure, 
lose our high standard of living 
and cease to be the land of oppor- 
tunity. We would lose our world 
leadership and we would greatly 


weaken our national safety; for 
we might well no longer be the 


strong, resourceful nation able to 


surpass any other nation or com- | 


bination of nations in the produc- 
tion of the weapons of modern 
warfare, so vital for defense. Let 
us not forget that we always have 
had and will continue to 


Clearly our safety and our well- 
being depend upon the fullest en- 
couragement to American ingenu- 
ity, upon maintenance of our sys- 
tem of freedom of private enter- 
prise. 


without it, in the long run other 
freedoms cannot exist. 

Industrial management is con- 
cerned with producing more for 
all—not merely dividing up what 
have. To be successful it re- 


/quires technical skill, but it re- 


quires more than that. It requires 
the leadership that can only come 
from faith in the worth of the 
individual, from confidence in the 
future of our democracy and its 
encouragement of private enter- 
prise and confidence in the ulti- 


mate solution of problems, no 
matter how difficult. I believe 
much of our recent pre-war 


troubles were due to a widespread 
defeatist attitude on the part of 
people generally. I am not refer- 
ring to those people who were un- 
employed and had a real cause 
for despair. It would be difficult 
to overestimate the damage done 
by this defeatist attitude and it 
was so un-American that it was 


| hard tor me personally to under- '! 


stand it. We must approach our 
post-war problems more realisti- 
cally. To expect widespread un- 
employment and the end of pri- 
vate enterprise is, in my view, 
not being realistic. It is more 
realistic, I believe, to expect plenty 


ot employment and the abandon-’ Economic Warfare. 


ment of government wartime con- 
trols, including taxes that dis- 
courage enterprise, as rapidly as 
practical with resulting further 
progress in improving our stand- 
ard of living and in providing 
equal opportunities for all. De- 
featism has no place in America. 
I know many who are responsible 
for management of large and small 
business enterprises. I know none 
who are not confident of the post- 
war future. It is with such con- 
fidence that management has ac- 
complished so much in the past 
and will, if not unnecessarily ham- 
pered, accomplish so much in the 
future. 


I look forward to good times, to 
good wages—to a period that will 
create capital and well-being. 
That is the usual history of our 


‘people. In that creative progress 


industrial management is one of 


indispensable in this achievement | “hoice; for without the production | the important forces. I am proud 
has been the skills of manage- of at least the necessities of life' to be an officer in the army that 


have | 
competition from other countries. | 


In fact, I strongly suspect | 
that this freedom is basic and that, | 


} 
| 


From Washington 


(Continued from first page) _ 
is an intimate friend of the Presi- 


dent. He wrote that because of 
Mr Baruch’s widely known eco- 
nomic views his appointment 
should “put an end to loose, un- 


informed, and often malicious ac- 

{cusations that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration plans to perpetuate 
the close economic controls neces- 
sitated by the war.” 

Then he says that because Mr. 
Baruch’s economic ideas are well 
known “he could advocate with 
complete political safety the most 
extreme measures of war mobili- 
zation. For the same reason, he is 
likely to be heard when and if he 
warns against too abrupt demo- 
bilization. The demobilization 
after the first World War was not 
well done, even though it a 
small task compared to the demo- 
|bilization after this one. The 
transition from war to peace could 
have been handled much more 
smoothly then. This time an at- 
tempt to return instantly, to the 
pre-war system would create 
chaos.” 

The plain fact is that the Hard- 
ing Administration’s one contribu- 
tion to the Nation was the orderly, 
smoothlike transition from war to 
peace which it effected. It ac- 
complished the job with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience or disrup- 
tion to our economy. The histo- 
rians will undoubtedly mark this. 
The return of the railroads to pri- 


Was 


vate ownership was an outstand- j 


ing example. 


Having knocked around in 
Washington as long as we have 


and. being a pretty good student 
|of the way this particular admin- 
|istration works, we have little 
|doubt as to what is expected of 
|Mr. Baruch. Of course, he may 
| possibly fool the boys. 
Jesse Jones is as blissful as a 
iman enjoying his second honey- 
| moon these days and we wouldn't 
| be surprised any day to hear him 
|joining Henry Kaiser in singing 
“Oh what a beautiful day.” Jesse's 
| vindication for his conservative 
| policies. is rapidly developing. 
First, Mr. Roosevelt in promis- 
ing the President of Hayti that he 
would not stand for tariff protec- 
tion of our synthetic rubber in- 
dustry after the war unwittingly 
what had held up the 
|building of synthetic rubber 
|plants before Pearl Harbor—his 
‘reluctance to set up an industry 
/which would want tariff protec- 
‘tion, and not Jesse’s neglect. 
More important, a group of cor- 


| 


| revealed 


respondents have just returned 
from Brazil to report that our 
rubber development in_ the 


Amazon jungles may turn out to 
be one of the worst scandals of the 
‘Second World War. We have 
‘scattered around some $150 mil- 
lion in Brazil, not all for rubber, 
yet. we can expect no more than 
10,000 or 15,000 tons a year. 

Last spring the 
\were taken away from Jesse be- 
| cause he has the “banker” mind 
jand turned over to Henry Wal- 
}lace’s and Milo Perkins’ Board of 
They decided 
ithat before setting out to develop 
the Brazilian rubber they must 
launch some economic reforms. 
The result, according to the re- 
turning correspondents, has been 
a carnival of waste. We sent down 
50 million tin cups, thousands of 
shotguns, thousands of. machetes, 
thousands of gross of atabrine 
tablets to combat malaria. 





is producing the wherewithal with 
which the fighting men will win 
victory over the Axis—over the 
planners of National Socialism in 
Germany and. Fascism in Italy 
and Militarism in Japan and 
which likewise will produce the 
wherewithal with which Ameri- 
cans tan continue to win victories 
over poverty and want as they 
have since the Constitution set 
up that liberty which insures eco- 
nomic opportunity. Let us have 
faith in the democratic way—the 





way of America. 


operations |! 


But 


Messrs. Wallace and Perkins ruled 
| that they must go directly to the 
rubber workers, the tappers, thus 
by-passing the merchant system 
which had long controlled the 
jungle’s labor supply. They de- 
veloped elaborate plans of moving 
in labor, from 50,000 to 70,000 
workers. By last April they had 
gotten only 1,539 workers and it is 
doubtful if as many as 12,000 will 


have been moved in this yea! 
,altogether. In one instance, our 
|magicians bought up $1,000,000 


worth of Brazil nuts on the theory 
that if they took the nuts, the 
workers in the nut industry would 
be free to into the rubber 
forests, 

| Leo Crowley took 
project several weeks ago 
the row between Jones and Wal- 
lace. What of interest here- 
abouts is who sponsored the trip 
of the correspondents. Neither 
Jesse, Crowley nor Wallace did it. 
Seems that Nelson Rockefeller 
thought it would be a good idea. 
So far Jesse is concerned, it 
was. 


go 


the 
atter 


over 


1S 


as 


TR 


Post-War Activities 


(Continued from first page) 
gas station attendants and all who 
serve the requirements of the in- 
dividual should be very busy. This 
especially applies to those busi- 
nesses which have suffered during 
the war due to priorities, price 
fixing and rationing, They should 
have a good comeback. 

Household servants will again 
be plentiful. They may, however, 
find themselves out of luck. Many 
families have been getting along 
without help. The trend of post- 
war living will be toward sim- 
plification aided by new and effi- 
cient household devices. The 
appliance business should be very 
active. This offers great oppor- 
tunities in manufacturing and in 
distribution. 

Retail Trade 

I now see no signs of any slack- 
ening. The holiday trade will be 
good. The trend seems toward 
larger outlets. Concentrated shop- 
ping areas may be broken up, 
New suburban stores will be 
opened. This will avoid traffic 
congestion, bound to be terrible, 
, The trend in real estate dtvelop- 
ment may also head toward the 
suburbs and actual. countryside, 
This ties in with our coming sim- 
pler form of living. 

Good retailers are always pro- 
gressive. The were among the 
first to adopt the telephone and 
electric lights and to use motor 
vehicles for deliveries. They have 
an inexhaustible clientele. More 
than any group they mould our 
thoughts, lives and habits. They 
should continue to keep ahead of 
the times. The entire retail pic- 
ture is most interesting. It offers 
many opportunities for merchants 
and investors. 


New Products 

Considerable research work is 
being done of an industrial and 
scientific nature to develop new 
products: and bring together in- 
ventors and manufacturers. It is 
necessary to supply retail and in- 
dustrial markets with new gadgets, 
Their production may take the 
place of a large part of our present 
output of war materials. Industry 
is paying more attention to re- 
search departments today than 
ever before. The scientist, what- 
ever his specialty, will be the 
“great man” of our post-war era. 

Merchandising these new prod- 
| ucts will require large advertising 
campaigns. Newspapers, maga- 
icative media will be in demand, 
More pecple will be employed in 
distributive work. Side-tracked 
sales managers will again: build up 
sales forces. We need, however, 
lower distribution costs. The ccsts 
of selling, not of manufacturing, 
have kent up the prices of. retail 
goods. The reduction of such ccsts 
is becoming, however, a spiritual 
rather than an economic problem, 
I, therefore, pray that the post- 
war era will be accompanied by a 
return to religion. 
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Eden Sees Basis For Post-War Cooperation 
in Confidence Shown At Moscow Conference 


The most optimistic official British outlook for post-war coopera- 
tion among Great Britain, the United States and Russia was given on 
Nov. 11 by Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden in a report to the House 
of Commons on the Moscow conference. 


Indicating that the results 


at Moscow 


had exceeded even his 


high hopes, Mr. Eden, according to the Associated Press, asserted that 


the maior not in the 


radically 


success was 
new consultative ma- 
chinery, but in the basis of good- 
will and confidence among the 
three powers for dealing with 
future problems. 

The same-advices. (Associated 
Press) from London Nov. 11 like- 
Wise reported Mr. Eden’s remarks 
as follows: 

“While not pretending that 
agreement had been reached on 
all problems, he said that reason- 
able hope could be held ‘for even 
the most 
Some of his listeners presumed 
this referred to Russia’s post-war 
boundaries. 

“He also disclosed that economic 
questions had been discussed and 
an agreement reached ‘on a pro- 
gram for handling these vast prob- 
lems, on many of which work al- 
ready has begun,’ 
any economic agreement had been 
mentioned by some commentators 
as the principal gap. 

“He explained that only the 
three big Allied Powers had been 
included on the European Advi- 
sory . Commission because _ its 


-function was to make recommen- 


dations, insead of being an execu- 
tive body, and revealed that oc- 
casionally ‘a sort of an ad hoc 
(special purpose). conference of a 


foreign secretary and two ambas- | 


sadors could be set up to consider 
problems, something of a novelty 
in diplomatic procedure.’ 

“*The actual achievements of the 
conference seem to me to be solid 
enough,’ he appraised, ‘but it was 
the friendly atmosphere of mutual 
interest and mutual confidence in 


stubborn among them.’ | 


The absence of | 


which all these conferences took 
place which, to me, will alwavs 


make the Moscow’ conference 
memorable.’ 
“He said that a large measure 


of credit for success of the meet- 
ings must go to Foreign Commis- 
sar Vyacheslav Molotov for his 
handling of the long and compli- 
cated agenda and added that Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull must 
have felt the results justified ‘his 
very gallant venture in making 
this long flight’ from the United 
States. 

“Of measures which were taken 
'to shorten the war, Mr. Eden de- 
clared: ‘The results of our dis- 
cussions under this head can only 
be made public as they develop 


at the expense of the common 
‘enemy. I have confidence that 
the development will be found 


igenerally satisfactory by the mem- 
bers of all narts of the House.’ 
“‘*Military discussions perhaps 


did more good to the mutual rela- | 


tions, by the frank and exhaustive 
examination that was made of 
them, than any other phase of.the 


conference, he said, adding: 
‘There was no tendency on the 
‘part of any of the delegates to 


dodge any difficulty or important 
issue that these matters raised.’ 
“He asserted that the delegates 
met ‘on a basis of complete equal- 
itv’ and strived ‘for one purpose 


‘only, to try to bring the war to! 


an end in victory at the earliest 
possible moment and thereafter 
full cooperation with each other 
to insure that the people of the 
world might live at peace.’ ”’ 


Fraser Urges U. S. And Britain To Confer 


Now On International Money Understanding 


Leon Fraser, President of the First National Bank of the City of 


New York, speaking on Nov. 16 at the second sesssion of the New 


York “Herald Tribune” Forum, 


advocated immediate consultation 


between the United States and Great Britain for the establishment 


of a post-war standard of international money based on the dollar, | 


the pound sterling, and fundamentally on gold. 


Mr. Fraser, a former President® 


of the Bank for International Set- 
tlements, said that one of the con- 
cessions necessary for the United 
States to make in order to aid the 
restoration of equilibrium between 
the dollar and the pound would be 
postponement of lend-lease repay- 
ments for a five-year period after 
the war. 

The following regarding Mr. 
Fraser’s remarks was reported in 
the “Herald Tribune” of Nov. 17: 

Mr. Fraser argued that interna- 
tional money, accepted interna- 
tionally as a satisfactory means of 
payment in transactions between 
peoples in different nations, must 
come from “the facts of present 
world finance and trade rather 
than out of an abstract blueprint.” 

The United States and Britain, 
he said, are now the predominant 
nations in the field of 
tional trade, and “the first effec- 
tive step toward 


nancial understanding, and not in 
some. universal approach which 
glosses over the fact that the pre- 
requisite to international stability 
is internal stability.” 

' Mr. Fraser said that the dollar, 
anchored to gold; was the strong- 
est currency in the world today, 


. but that “the sun never sets on 


the economic influence and the 
far-flung use of sterling.” The 
basis behind a dollar-sterling in- 


ternational standard, he = said, 


would continue to be gold, with 
mutual fixing of exchange rates by 
the two countries and protection 
from temporary derangements in 
the post-war period “by exchange 
controls and by the use of our 





interna- | 


international | 
‘money lies in an Anglo-Saxon fi- | 


ample gold stock, until Great Brit- 


ain is more nearly in equilibrium.” | 


Mr. Fraser pointed out that the 
currencies of some countries were 
already pegged to the dollar or the 
pound, and said that Russia and 
China, and later other nations, 
should be invited to join in the ar- 
rangement for an 
money. 

The consultations. between the 
United States and Britain, Mr. 
Fraser said, should take into ac- 
count many factors, and should 
provide ‘‘a moratorium for a pe- 
riod of five years of any post-war 
lend-lease repayments involving 
any transfers by Great Britain; 
any payments thereafter to be 
limited to the return, if needed by 
the creditor, of the same com- 
modity as was shipped.” 

Mr. Fraser explained that be- 


cause of the large volume of ex- | 


ternal obligations contracted by 
Britain, that nation would be “the 
| world’s financial problem No. 1” 
‘after the war, but said it was to 
‘the advantage of the United States 
/and the world to restore Britain 
'“to a position of balance in 
| international accounts.” . : 
A rigid gold standard can be 
‘avoided, he said, “by continued .ac- 
tive management of the monetary 
| mechanism with the gold of high 
production.” 
|. His proposals for a stabilization 
/agreement, in addition to post- 
'poning lend-lease repayments, in- 
cluded a credit of about five bil- 
‘lions in gold to Britain, cancella- 
't'on of the rest of the British war 


debts of the first World War. 
‘agreement by both nations to 
“eschew economic domination and 


international | 


her’ 


'pursue international economic pol- 
icies designed to promote stability 
of currencies in other nations.” 
and restoration of the Bank for 
International Settlements. 

The Bank for International Set- 
tlements, formerly at Basle, would 


be used “as a center of interna- 
tional monetary consultation and 
planning,” Mr. Fraser said, and 


concluded: “The proposed Anglo- 
Saxon agreement would be but the 
nucleus of a wider pact which 
Many associated nations would 
join forthwith and others as rap- 
idly as may be. It is a fertile be- 
ginning and not the ultimate goal.” 


Scrap “Little Steel” 
Formula On Wages 
Garment Union Asks 


| David Dubinsky, President of 
ithe International Ladies Garment 
| Workers’ Union, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
imade public on Nov. 15 a resolu- 
tion, passed by the union’s Execu- 
itive Board last week in Atlantic 
|City, which denounced the “Little 
| Steel” formula. Mr. Dubinsky 
| made known at the same time that 
|he would demand wage increases 
lin excess of the formula for the 
;union’s 300,000 members. 





The New York “Herald Trib- 
iune”’ also had the following to 
} ow" 
say: 


The “Little Steel” formula limits 
wage increases to 15% above the 
level which prevailed on Jan. 1. 
1941. - The first major demand by 
the I. L. G. W. U., Mr. Dubinsky 
said, will be made when the pres- 
ent contracts in the dress industry, 
covering 85.000 workers in New 
| York and vicinity, expire on Feb. 1. 
| At present all crafts in the I. L. 
G. W. U., such as dress, cloak-and- 
jsuit and underclothing makers, are 
receiving wages up to the limit of 
‘the formula. 





The union’s resolution demand- | 
ing that the “Little Steel” formula | 


be scrapped in favor of a 
flexible policy follows: 
| “The ‘Little Steel’ formula has 


failed. Originally meant to fill the 


more 


of- living from January, 1941, to 
'September, 1942, on the theory 


‘that living costs would be halted | 


‘from then on through price ceil- 
ings and price regulations, its rec- 
ord has proved most disappoint- 
ing. The cost of living since the 


adoption of the ‘Little Steel’ for- | 


mula has been carried far beyond 
the 15% estimate, and is increas- 
‘ing constantly. In the face of 
‘mounting prices the purchasing 
|/power of the wage earner’s dollar 
| has been shrinking to an alarming 
extent. 

“The only real effect of the 
‘Little Steel’ formula to date has 
been the practical freezing of 
wages. Stabilization of living 
/costs, as every consumer knows, 
|is largely wishful thinking, while 
the true inflationary forces, the 
| industrial combines which control 
living necessities, are having a 
field day. These forces have suc- 
;cessfully opposed every effort of 
ithe Government to roll back 
| prices, to enforce price ceilings. 
| subsidies to processors and even to 
|reveal to the American public the 
true picture of fantastic prices 
piled up by industry both in civil- 
ian and war production. 


and rigid ‘Little Steel’ formula be 
scrapped to make room for a more 
flexible wage policy that would be 
adapted to: meet the urgent needs 
of the mass of the American peo- 
ple both as producers and consum- 
ers. 
between wages and. prices, but it 
realizes that such a race has long 
since been set in motion and that 
labor has been left far behind, as 
the upward spiral in costs and 
prices is rushing ahead despite the 
fact that wages are held in the 
iron clo~ps of the ‘Little Steel’ 
formula.” 





‘gap between wages and the cost! 


“We demand that the arbitrary | 


Labor does not favor a race | 


OPA Usurps Power. House Group Charges— 
Urges Congress Eliminate Abuses & Injustices 


A. special House committee investigating activities of executive 


agencies charged on Nov. 15 that 


the Office of Price Administration 


has assumed powers beyond its legislative and judicial authority and 


urged that Congress revise 
strengthen inflation control and at 
and injustices now apparent.” 


existing 


laws as to “retain and 
the same time eliminate the abuses 


so 


The committee, headed by Rep-® —< 
resentative Smith (Dem., Va.),| tically every court in the land to 
filed a 30-page report which re-; enforce compliance.” 
iterated its firm belief in both By Sept. 1, the committee found 
rationing and price control as the OPA had issued 3,196 regula- 
wartime necessities, but assailec tions “drafted by obscure officials 


OPA’s use of them. 

The following regarding the re- 
port is from United Press Wash- 
ington advices: 

“The illegal, absurd, useless and 
conflicting regulations heretofore 
promulgated by the OPA are cre- 
ating such great confusion that it 
is impossible for the average cit- 
izen to know how to comply,” the 
report said. 

The report charged that OPA 
had, “by misinterpretation of acts 

| of Congress, set up a nationwide 


system of judicial tribunals 
through which this executive | 
agency judges the actions of} 
American citizens relative to its 
own regulations and orders, and 
imposes drastic and unconstitu- 
tional penalties upon those cit- 


izens, depriving them in certain 
instances of vital-rights and liber- 
ties without due process of law.” 

An aceount, Nov.-15,.to the New 


York “Journal American” from its | 


Washington bureau by David 
Camelon, said: 

The committee charged the) 
OPA has twisted, pérverted and 
broken laws to set up its own 
unlawful “government” with ex- 
|ecutive, legislative and judicial 
functions, backed by its own 
“eonstabulary.” 

Citizens thus have been de- 


prived of the constitutional guar- 


anties of due process of law, have | 


been stripped of their property, 
have had their livelihood taken 
|}away from them, and have been 
| threatened with the loss of ne- 
| cessities of life, the report said. 

| “The committee believes,’ the 
report said, “that the facts here 
presented reveal practices which 
if not halted might conceivably 
lead to an undermining of our 
basic constitutional provisions for 
separate and independent execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial de- 
partments of government. 

“The exercise of extraordinary 
‘executive powers in wartime 
when those powers are duly 
granted by the Legislature is one 
thing. The assumption of such 
powers by executive agencies 
without any such grant from the 
Legislature is quite another. 

“The committee finds that 
OPA has assumed unauthorized 
powers to legislate by regulation, 
and has set up a nation-wide sys- 
tem of judicial tribunals by which 
this executive agency judges the 


;action of American citizens rela- 
tive to its own regulations and 
orders, and imposes drastic and 


unconstitutional penalties on those 
citizens, depriving them in certain 
instances of vital rights and liber- 
ties without due process of law. 

The committee declared that 
this “violates a basic principle of 
the Constitution and constitutes a 
dangerous approach toward total- 


|itarianism.” Congress, it said, 
must specifically curb OPA’s 
| powers. 


The act confers on an emer- 
gency court of appeals “exclusive 
jurisdiction to hear and determine 
appeals and specifically excludes 
all other courts from the hearing 
and determination of the validity 
of any provisions of the act, or 
; any regulation or order.” 
| The result is, the committee 
charged, that ‘a citizen may be 
indicted, tried and convicted by 
an executive agency without hav- 
ing the right to plead in the court 
where he is indicted and tried.” 

But while the protest rights of 


| 





| tor may invoke the aid of prac- 


the | 


citizens are very meager. the com- | 
mittee declared, “the administra-| 


having little or no business ex- 
perience.” In the same time Con 
gress passed only 552 public laws, 
The committee charged: 

“The complicated and unreason 


able regulations are driving a 
large number of our citizens to 
the point of desperation,” 

- aa eee neem — 
New Dwellings Decrease 
Construction was. started on 

276,000 new nonfarm family dwel- 
ling units during the first 9 


months of 1943..Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins reported on Nov. 8, 
“This was 31% less than were 
started during the first 9 months 
of 1942,” she said. “One-half of 
ithe new family dwelling units 
will be located in public war 
housing projects, while 120,900 of 
the 138,381 privately financed 
units started are being construct- 
ed under the private war housing 
program of the National Housing 
| Agency.” Miss Perkins added: 
“The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates the valuation of all new 
nonfarm family dwellings put 
under construction during the 
first 9 months of 1943 to aggre-—- 
gate approximately $694,000,000. 
The nonfarm area of the United 
States, as defined by the Bureau 
of the Census, includes all urban 
_places and all rural places except 
farms. 
| “Federally financed housing 
|projects put under construction 
| contract during the first 9 months 
,of 1943 will provide accommoda- 
\tions for 137,319 war workers’ 
| families, slightly less than the 
| 142.459 family units started dur- 
| ing the same months of 1942. 
“In addition to the new units, 
| practically all of which were tem- 
porary structures, slum clearance 
| projects containing 2,559 units 
| which were started before 1943 
| were transferred to the war hous- 
ing program. Conversions of ex- 
|isting structures by the Federai 
Public Housing Authority will 
| provide 553 units, making a tota: 
‘of 140,431 family dwelling units 
'provided unaer the public war 
/housing program during the first 
'9 months of 1943. In addition, 
Federal contracts were awarded 
|\for dormitories to accommodate 
| 43,087 persons and trailer projects 
ito conatin 23,037 trailers. Con- 
| tracts were also awarded during 
ithe first 9 months of 1943 by the 
/'Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
for the conversion of 4,799 struec- 
‘tures to provide 21,620 additiona| 
family units. 
“One-family 
prised 81% of 


dwellings com- 
all units started 


,, during the first 9 months of 1943, 


|2-family dwellings accounted for 
(5%, and multifamily units for 
14%. During the same -ronths of 
1942, 80% of the new units were 
\of the 1-family type, 4% of the 
| 2-family type and 16% in multi- 
family buildings. The compar- 
|isons are greatly affected by the 
\inclusion of publicly financed 
| units which are now principally 
_1-family row-type units. Material 
‘restrictions on private builders 
| were primarily responsible for the 
'52% drop in the number of pri- 
-vately financed 1-family units 
/ started while the number of pri- 
vately financed 2-family units de- 
‘clined 1% and private multifamily 
units 19% from the corresponding 
‘-*. for the first 9 months of 


1942.” ean 


te 
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Henry Kaiser Urges Management and Labor To Hillman Reveals CIO 
Harmonize Differences To Avert Glass Bitterness 


A solemn warning of the future of the United States, in which 
it was envisioned that “discord, confusion, complete rupture—such as 
plagued Germany, Italy and Russia after the last war—threaten this 


country—unless management and 


given on Nov. 8 by Henry J. Kaiser 


labor learn to live together, was 
, shipbuilder and airplane builder. 


These views of Mr. Kaiser were indicated in a “write-up” by Jess 


Stearn, “World - Telegram” 
writer, appearing in the Nov. 8 
issue of that paper, in which the | 
further opinions of Mr. Kaiser | 
were set out as follows: 

In an interview with the World- | 
Telegram, in a modest office | 
which doesn’t even have his name | 
on the door, Mr. Kaiser turned 
his attention to America’s “most 
dangerous problem” — which, in 
his opinion, must be promptly set- 
tled if peace is to follow the war. 

A big man in his 60s, with 
boundless energy, the builder has 
the late Thomas Edison’s knack of 
getting by without sleep, and like 
the Wizard of Menlo Park has 
dedicated his life to serving the 
people —the same people he is 
worried about today. 

“There is bitterness abroad in 
the land today,” he said, “class 
conflict and deep antagonisms, 
men hating each other without 
cause. And these savage wars of 
peace can never be resolved by 
riot, mob violence or matial law. 
Men’s hearts must be right.” 

Labor and management, Mr. 
Kaiser stressed, must get over the 
idea they have opposing interests. 


staff >— 





contact with his workers, through 
regular foremen meetings, he 
zealously respects the union’s 
proper province over its member- 
ship. “Many employers,” he said, 
“in all sincerity, feel they know 
what’s best for their employees. 
They don’t. I feel the union knows 
best.’”’ Unions aren’t blameless, not 
by a long shot. He has run into 
his share of labor racketeering, 
but a hopeful sign — “better 
unions have been coming up 
lately.” 

While in the 


still neck-deep 


battle of production, the builder is | 


already laying plans for the post- 
war world—plans involving the 


‘futures of his 300,000 people, and 


hinging on the vague issue of 
credit. 


“Actually,” he said, “these peo- 


ple work for me—but I’m more} 


inclined to feel I'm working for 
them. The responsibility is there 
and that’s why I can’t stop. I have 
to keep going.” 

At this point he swung around 
in his chair and contemplated his 
interviewer with a twinkling eye. 

“IT could go home evenings and 
have as good a time as you do,” 





Speaking slowly, in measured 
tone, he went on: 


“There is no place for fear and 
distrust between the two. It is 
management’s job to sell self-re- 
spect and trust for itself to the 
unions by showing greater interest 
in its people. It is the union’s duty 
to get out the work and try to 
understand management’s prob- 
lem. 

“Unions should look upon them- 
selves as service organizations 
concerned with the welfare of 
management and the public — if 
they are interested in sustaining 
our form of government.” 

This new pioneer out of the 
West—history’s greatest builder of 


he said, “relax with my wife and 
family, 
radio—but there are 300,000 dif- 
ferent reasons why I can’t.” 

, And for the same reasons, once 
the groundwork is laid and work 
is under way he rarely goes back 
to a completed job; there are al- 
ways new worlds to conquer— 
conquests without fanfare or 
pride. 

“There’s no thrill in merely 
building things,” the builder ob- 
served; “the real enjoyment comes 
from building men of character— 
the rest is easy.” 

Mr. Kaiser is a Californian and 
the first time he rode over the 





ships, bridges, dams and roads—is 
eager to show management and 
labor how it should be done. His 
formula for successful dealing 
with 300,000 employees and 200 
unions has no copyright. It was 
proclaimed 2,000 years ago — by 
Jesus Christ; it is the human 
touch. 

“There is no such thing as labor 
relations,” Mr. Kaiser said, “there 
are only human reiations. You are 
dealing with people, not imper- 
sonal problems of finance or elec- 
tronics”—and equally important: 

“There are three sides to every 
argument—your side, my side, and 
the right side.” 

When Kaiser executives meet 
with union leaders, everybody 
splits up. “We don’t even want 
them sitting on opposite sides of 
the table,” Mr. Kaiser said, “the 
psychology is wrong.” And when 
the cigars are passed around, 
everybody, he smiled, gets the 
same brand. 

“We have our squabbles,” he 
acknowledged, “but we don’t lose 
our tempers. If you can _ stop 
people from getting angry you’re 
making progress. When a man 
gets mad reason leaves the room.” 

_Mr. Kaiser is a great believer in 
giving people responsibility, all 
the responsibility they can handle, 
and for that reason, curiously, he 
favors a closed shop—an all-unicn' 
arrangement which other indus- | 
= have fought tooth-and- 
nail. 

“With the closed shop,” he ob- 
served, “matters are simplified. 
The behavior of the men becomes 
@ direct responsibility of the 
union. And there is nothing like 
responsibility to keep people on 
their toes. 

“It’s a challenge; it stirs initia- 





San Francisco Bay Bridge, one of 
his miracles of construction, his 


son, Henry, Jr., gayly turned to} 


him and asked: 
“Well, Dad, how does it feel to 
have put this baby up?” 


The big man’s eyes followed the 
endless line of cars across the 
great span and he replied gravely: 

“Yes, I am thrilled—not that 
we helped build this bridge, not 
that—but at the realization of how 
much easier it is making the lives 
of thousands of people. That, son, 
is the real thrill.” 


Gross And Net Earl 


read and listen to the | 


Campaign Fund For 44 
| Murray Again Heads CIO 


| Sidney Hillman, President of the 
|Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
|}and Chairman of.the Political Ac- 
| tion Committee of the CIO, told 
‘the annual CIO convention at 
| Philadelphia on Nov. 4 that the 
|} committee’s movement “is not a 
(fourth term movement only.” Ed- 
‘ward S. Twardy, United Press 
|staff correspondent, in advices 

from Philadelphia, published in 
ithe New York “World Telegram”’, 
|of Nov. 4 in reporting this, further 
| stated: 

“Mr. Hillman, anouncing a cam- 
|}paign fund of $50,000 for “politi- 
|cal education for the 1944 elec- 
| tions,” said “we are not commit- 
| ting ourselves. No organization 
‘can committ itself in 1943 for 
| 1944.” 

“If I were to make a commit- 

ment,” he added, ‘and if the elec- 
| tion were to be held in two or 
| three months, for the sake of hu- 
|manity I would urge the nomina- 
‘tion and election of Franklin 
| Delano Roosevelt.” 
Philip Murray, CIO President, 
| speaking of Presidential candi- 
| dates, said: “Our organization is 
| not ready to give all its interests, 
| lock, stock, and barrel, to any one 
'man anywhere.” 

Intervention of President Roose- 
velt in the case of Harry Bridges, 
West Coast CIO leader, ordered 
deported by Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, was asked in a 
| resolution. 

Speaking in favor of the resolu- 
tion, which was passed unani- 
mously, Mr. Murray said: “I 
would not attempt to defend any 
man or woman who sought to un- 


dermine our country or our gov- 
ernment. There was, or is, noth- 
ing subversive in any of Harry 
Bridges’ actions.” 

Mr. Murray, who was elected 
to a fourth term as President of 
the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations at the closing session 
of the convention in Philadelphia 
on Nov. 5, declared that the CIO 
would shortly start a drive for 
wage increases beyond those al- 
lowed by the “Little Steel’ for- 
mula. Mr. Murray holds the view 
that there has been no accord in 
the Administration concerning na- 
tional wage stabilization and de- 
nounced the Federal Government’s 
administering of the so-called 
wage stabilization policy as a 
“hodge-podge”’. 








ngs Of United States 


Railroads For The Month Of July 


Gross earnings of the United States railroads made a high 


peak in the month of July, 


never attained before in the history of 


the railroads. The previous high record was reached in May, 1943. Net 
earnings did not come up to the high figure of $329,157,847 record- 


ed last October. 


Gross earnings of the railroads of the United States in July, 


1943, were $791,195,916 against $665,180,069 in July, 


of $126,015,847, or 18.94%. With 


1942, a gain 
operating expenses at a compar- 


atively low level, a large portion of the increase in gross was 


reflected in net earnings. Net 


amounted to $324,540,456 in July 


this year, comparing with $274,705,768 in July of last year, an in- 


crease of $49,834,688, or 18.14%. 


The ratio of expenses to earnings in July, 1943, was 58.98% and 


July, 1942, 58.70%. 


We now give in tabular form the results for 


the month of July, 1943, as compared with the month of July, 1942: 


Month of July— 
Mileage of 132 roads 
Gross earnings - 
Operating expenses _________ 
Ratio of expenses to earnings_ 


4 
.., 229,4 


‘ 30 
$791,195,916 
466,655,460 
(58.98 % ) 


Incr. ( +) or Deer. (—) 

1942 Amount Wi 
231,046 
$665,180,069 
, 390,474,301 
58.70% ) 


0 

1,616 —00.70 
+ $126,015,847 +18.94 
+ 76,181,159 +19.51 





Net earnings ______ 


__..--. $324,540,456 274,705,768 


+ $49,834,688 +18.14 


Since the trend of business and industry underlies the general 





tive and kindles the competitive 

urge—and this is what gets the 

jeb done. 
While Mr. Kaiser has constant 


financial statistics of the railroads’ operations, we now turn our 
attention to the activity of the various essential factors responsible 
for the $126,015,847 gain in railroad gross revenues for the month 
of July, 1943, in comparison with July of last year. We have com- 
piled in the following tabulation those figures pertaining to the 
more important industries together with those covering grain and 


livestock receipts and revenue freight carloadings for the month| 


oa apy, as compared with the like month of 1942, 1941, 1932 and 





July— 1943 1942 1941 1932 1929 
Building . ($000): 
zConstr. contracts awarded 
Coal (net tons): 
tBituminous 
§Pennsylvania anthracite_—-_ 
Freight Traffic: 
fCarloadings, all (cars)-... 
ttLivestock receipts: 
Chicago (cars) 
Kansas City (cars) -~ 
Omaha (cars) ~------- 
ttWestern flour and grain 
receipts: 
Flour (000 barrels). _- 
Wheat (000 bushels)-- 
Corn (000 bushels) _-— 
Oats (000 bushels)-_-_ ~~ 
Barley (000 bushels)_— 
Rye (000 bushels)__ ~~ 
Tron and Steel (net tons): 
*§Steel ingot production___ 
Lumber (000 ft.): 
ff Production 
f{fShipments AER LS x 
wiOrders received______ ~~ x 
Note—Figures in above table issued by: 
x Only percentage available. zF. W. Dodge Corp. (figures for 37 States east 
of Rocky Mountains). tNational Bituminous Coa] Commission. §United States Bureau 
of Mines. {Association of American Railroads. ++Reported by major stock yard com- 
panies in each city. t{fNew York Produce Exchange. §$American Iron and Steel] Insti- 
tute. {National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association (number of reporting mills varies 
in different years. Five weeks. t+Four weeks. 


183,661 943,796 577,392 128,769 


17,857,000 
3,021,000 


47,832,000 
5,374,000 


52,540,000 


44,080,000 
5,668,000 4,855,000 4,810,000 


4,307,406 *4,185,135 °4,295,457 *2,429,330 *°5,265,998 


6,117 
,376 
,543 


9,786 
4,520 
3,120 


6,908 
3,165 
1,643 


5,827 
3,165 2 
,643 1 


7,522 


,942 *1,999 2,031 
8,588 117,417 
,988 25,689 
7,606 12,604 
5,217 7,598 
569 4,667 


1,797 
*43,835 
8,865 
8,651 
789 
*900 


~ 


— AD 
* Om 9 to 


23,816 
12,102 
4,532 
846 


oN OWUW 
WONN- 


ORwMOROS 


7,376,017 7,144,958 6,812,224 915,738 5,513,546 


1,755,931 
*1,693,011 
1,650,351 


1,334,123 
1,417,270 
1,530,528 


413,701 
454,458 
+449,710 


x 9,698 


Glancing at the statistics arranged in the tabulation for the 
month under review, as presented above, we notice that the figures 
clarify to some extent their bearing on the revenues of the rail- 
roads. Construction contracts awarded in the’ 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains registered a decline of $760,135,000 in valua- 
tion from the corresponding period last year. As for coal mining, 
Pennsylvania anthracite and bituminous coal production recorded 
increases of 294,000 net tons and 4,708,000 net tons, respectively. 
At the Western lake and river ports, flour and grain receipts 
showed considerable activity on an upward scale, with the excep- 
tion of corn arrivais. In a separate paragraph further along in 
this article an analysis of the flour and grain movement is pres- 
ented. Steel ingots and castings output as reported by the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute rose during the month of July to a total 
of 7,376,017 tons, but remained below the tonnage produced in any 
preceding 31-day month so far this year. The production, however, 
in July was substantially above the total for July, 1942, when 7,- 
144,958 tons were produced. The lumber movement for the four 
weeks ended July 31, 1943, showed that shipments were 11.5% 
less than the average for the same period in the latest three years 
(1940-1942). Based on reports of identical mills for equivalent 
working periods, lumber shipments were 0.7% below production, 
while lumber orders were 3% above rate of production. Loading 
of revenue freight on the railroads of the United States was 122,- 
271 cars higher than in 1942. 

Sorting out the roads with major changes in excess of $100,000 
in comparison with 1942 from those that showed only minor varia- 
tions, we discover 80 roads indicated increases in gross and 52 
recorded gains in net of over that amount, while two roads showed 
contractions in gross and nine in net. The Pennsylvania was fore- 
‘most in both the gross and net categories with improvements of 
$11,501,889 and $5,820,472, respectively. The Southern Pacific 
followed the list of gross gains with $11,219,467, while the New 
York Central, third in gross with $10,439,068, was second in the 
net listing with an increase of $5,102,872. The third leading car- 
rier in the net was the Union Pacific which surpassed its 1942 net 
earnings of $3,801,790. Other roads showing substantial increases 
were the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Baltimore & Ohio, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. All of these roads were able to convert a high percentage 
of their individual gross gains into the net column. As regards to 
decreases, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley led the gross clasifica- 
tion with $187,657, while the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe showed 
the largest reduction in the net, one of $866,534. 

We now furnish our customary tabulation showing the major 
fluctuations of $100,000 or more, whether they be increases or de- 
creases, in both gross and net listings for the separate roads and 
systems: 

PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN GROSS EARNINGS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 


Increase Increase 
$11,501,889 $583,763 
11,219,467 540,127 
* 10,439,068 530.874 
10,350,261 472,089 
5,598,322 417,079 
4,747,316 408,974 
4,358,542 374,505 


Reading Re IE pt he 
Chicago & East MDlinois- 
Minneapolis St. Paul & S.S. M. 
Kansas City Southern__- 
St. Louis Southwestern__-- 
Spokane Portland & Seattle. 
Central of Georgia__ : 
Cincinnati New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific . ree? 
Delaware & Hudson 
Alton : oe 
Canadian Pacifie Lines in 
Maine re : a 
New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Grand Trunk Western__--. ~~ 
Louisiana & Arkansas__- 
Chicago Great Western. 
Georgia Southern & Florida 
Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis 
BG SIGS 3. iectac ccd ne 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio__ , 
Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Virginian ~-. pe 9 Sen. “Sa Lange 
Duluth Missabe & Iron Range 
Alabama Great Southern __. 
New York Ontario & Western 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
New York Susquehanna & 
9 Western —_. AS. ae 
Chicago Indianapolis & 
Louisville 
Minneapolis & St. Louis___-__ 
Northwestern Pacific ; 
Georgia 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia---_ 
Detroit Toledo & Ironton 
Atlanta & West Point 
Maine Central 
Central Vermont 


Pennsylvania 
Southern Pacific (2 roads) 
New York Central 
Union Pacific ~ ; 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Chicago Bvu:iington & Quincy 
Baltimore: & Ohio _.-.--~-- 
Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & 
Pacific fehl ee it 
Missouri Pacific ~. 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Great Northern ; 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Louisville & Nashville_. 
Atlantic Coast Line___-------- 
Routherd |...i2464.556 ; 
Chicago & North Western_- 
Northern Pacific 
Erie —_- as Be aa 
Illinois Central _- ce Repro h © 
St. Louis-San Francisco (2 rds.) 
Western Pacific. —_~- 7 
New York New Haven & 
Hartford - 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas --. 
Denver-& Rio Grande Western 
Texas & Pacific__-------++-+- 
Norfolk & Western___---~-- 
Delaware Lackawanna & 
IN 55 os cain cng 
Long Island . 
Plorida East Coast 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico 
(3 roads) —_~_. 
Pere Marquette __.-.~- 
Wabash ea sons : 
Nashville Chattanooga & St, 
Louis . 
Lae Nae oe to Se 
Boston & Maine___-_..~--~--- ae 
Richmond Fredericksburg & 
Potomac ‘ 
Seaboard Air Line 
Pennsylvania Reading Seashore 
Lines 
Colorado & Southern (2 roads) 
International Great Northern -- 
Central of New Jersey 


*These figures cover 
lines—Cleveland Cincinnati 
and Evansville Indianapolis and Terre Haute. 
result is an increase of $10,503,373. 


362,865 
335,805 
333,664 


3,772,934 
2,355,063 
3,207,510 
3,166,698 
3,087,177 
3,007,151 
2,850,417 
2,437,188 
2,385,130 
2,186,514 
2,138,023 
2,110,975 
1,998,116 
1,796,408 


307,703 
293,501 
269,000 
269,901 
264,593 
236,251 


232,494 
221,671 
217,813 
213,713 
201,031 
176,410 
175,988 
157,015 


1,774,888 
1,724,263 
1,443,429 
1,340,726 
1,251,692 


146,218 


1,123,267 - 
1'093.139 
978,299 


974,418 
971,265 
932,635 


913,551 
883,245 
864,656 


860,993 
857,111 


812,780 
768,938 


138,828 
132,507 
127,755 
116,600 
114,175 
104,759 
104,494 
104,188 
101,426 


....$125,400,282 


Total (80 roads)__.__-~- 


Decrease 
$187,657 


167,547 
693,709 iY 3 
635,230 ‘Total (2 roads) $355,204 
-the operations of the New York Central and the leased 
Chicago & St. Louis, Michigan Central, Cincinnati Northern 
Including Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley ----. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 


652,436 | 


41,379,000 | 


‘ 


18, 736@ 


6,653 


113,249 | 
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result is reduced to $5,092,994. 






18.94% in gross and 18.14% 








increase of 25.71%. 








Distri:t and Region 















































Note—Our grouping of the 


groups and regions: 


mouth. 


ginia, 
of a line 
Potomac River to its mouth. 


and by the Columbia River to the 


to the Pacific. 


ual grains, we find 


tributing factors to this 
and rye showed gains 
respectively... Corn was 
receipts, 





and Evansville Indianapolis and Terre Haute. 


in 


net. 


1943 


26.72% 





Commerce Commission, and the following 


EASTERN ee 
egion—Comprises the New Englan tates. 
all gooey oe sli omen the section on the Canadian boundary between New 
England and the westerly shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago, and nofth of a line 
’ from Chicago via Pittsburgh to New York. 
Central Eastern Region—Comprises the section south of the Great Lakes Region east 
of a line from Chicago through Peoria to St. Louis and the Mississippi River to the 
mouth of the Ohio River, and north of the Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., and a 
Hine thence to the southwestern corner of Maryland and by the Potomac River to its 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Region—Comprises the section east of the Mississippi River and south 

on tne Ola River to a ne oe near Kenova, W. Va., and a line thence following the 
eastern boundary of Kentucky and the southern boundary of Virginia to the Atlantic. 
Pocahontas Region—Comprises the section north of the southern boundary of Vir- 
east of Kentucky and the Ohio River north to Parkersburg, W. Va., and south 
from Parkersburg to the southwestern corner of Maryland and thence by the 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


hwestern Region—Comprises the section adjoining Canada lying west of the 
Geet Lakes Region, north of a, line et ieq Chicago to Omaha and thence to Portland, 


one of 13,086,000 bushels. 
rels at the Western primary m 


substantial improvement. 
of 3,570,000 bushels and 3,337,000 bushels, 
the only grain that showed a contraction in 
Flour reported 2,051,000 bar- 
arkets, an increase of 109,000 barrels. 


in gross, 


whi 


Including Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the 


Urouping the railroads into districts and regions (as prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission), we notice that all geo- 
graphical subdivisions contributed to some extent to the increase of 
Upon a brief analysis of the 
three districts, we see that the Western District led both the gross 
and net listings with gains of 23.78% and 21.14%, respectively. Sub- 
dividing these districts into regions, we perceive that the Central 
Western reported the greatest gain, 
Northwestern secured top honors in the net classification with an 


le the 


Without further comment, we now make reference to our usual 
summary compilation which follows immediately. The territories 
covered by the various sub-divisions, the districts and regions, are 
expiained in the appended footnote: 

SUMMARY BY GROUPS—-MONTH OF PULY 


—_—_—_—_—————Gross Earnings———--- 
+ ) or Dec. (—) 








roads conforms to the classification 
indicates the confines 








1942 Inc. ( 

Eastern District— $ $ $ 2 “ 
New England region (10 roads) __-~- 27,540,749 24,292,814 + 3,247,935 + 13.37 
Great Lakes region (25 roads)._-.. 128,752,882 110,874,111 + 17,878,771 ; 16,12 
Central Eastern region (18 roads)... 156,773,591 136,660,899 + 20,112,692 +14.72 

Tota!) (31 coeds) .........-- FE es 313,067,222 271,827,824 41,239,398 + 15.17 

Southern District— : 
Southern region (26 roads).-----~-- 104,546,649 89,826,323 + 14,720,326 +16.39 
Pocahontas region (4 roads) .__--~-~- 37,714,444 32,180,536 + 5,533,908 +17.20 

Metal : (86. 2oeGed uk 2c neon 142,261,093 122,006,859 + 20,254,234 + 16.60 

Western District— ; 4 c 
Northwestern region (15 roads) -_~--- 85,602,836 72,180,262 + 13,422,574 4 18.60 
Central Western region (16 roads)... 179,329,672 141,516,774 + 37,812,898 + 26.72 
Southwestern region (20 roads)___~- 70,935,093 57,648,350 + 13,286,743 .+23.05 

Total (51 roads) --._----.-2------ "335,867,601 271,345,386 + 64,522,215 + 23.78 

Total all districts (132 roads)__--_- 791,195,916 665,180,069 + 126,015,847 + 18.94 

Net Earnings 
District and Region ——Mileage—— 1943 1942 Incr. (+) or Dec. (—) 

Eastern District— 1943 1942 S$ 2 “ $ : % 
New England region. 6,597 6,646 9,639,735 9,174,837 + 464,898 + 5.07 
Great Lakes region. 25.817 26,024 48,914,015 41,612,151 + 17,301,864 +17.55 
Central East. region. 24,020 24,217 60,275,061 51,397,683 + 68,877,378 +17.27 

NE eo), const “56,434 “56,887 118,828,811 102,184,671 + 16,644,140 + 16.29 

Southern District— 

Southern region__.-.- 37,406 37,697 42,642,914 38,242,073 + 4,400,841 +11.51 
Pocahontas region... 6,016 6,057 18,861,929 15,240,374 + 3,621,555 + 23.76 

PSY aah ee IO “43,422 43,754 61,504,843 53,482,447 + 8,022,396 + 15.00 

Western District— ef cet : 
Northwestern region. 45,527 45,610 37,293,952 29,665,790 + 17,628,162 + 25.71 
Central West. region 55,289 55,888 76,295,467 63,376,678 + 12,918,789 + 20.38 

5 Southwestern region. 28,758 28,907 30,617,383 25,996,182 + 4,621,201 + 17.78 

ERR RS = 129,574 130,405 144,206,802 119,038,650 + 25,168,152 +21.14 

Total all districts_.229,430 231,046 324,540,456 274,705,768 + 49,834,688 + 18.14 


of the Interstate 
of the different 


Region—Comprises the section south of the Northwestern Region 
sana ee & fue trom Chicago to Peoria and thence to St. Louis. and north of a line 
from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to El Paso and by the Mexican boundary 


) ' ection lying between the Mississippi River 
panto? ee ees tes red rs Lewis to a City and thence to El Paso, 
and by the Rio Grande to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The July current grain movement over the Western roads in- 
creased 61,621,000 bushels to an aggregate of 170,589,000 bushels as 
compared with last year’s figure. On examination of the individ- 
that wheat and barley receipts, which had a 


combined increase of 67,800,000 bushels, were the principal con- 


Arrivals of oats 


In the following tables we present details of the 


and grain movement in our usual form: 


(000 
Omitted ) 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Duluth 


Milwaukee 


| Toledo 


| Indianapolis & 


St. 


Omaha 
Louis 


Peoria 
Kansas City 


3t. Joseph 


| Wichita 


PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN NET EARNINGS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 
Increase Increase 
Pennsylvania $5,820,472 Wabash $393,082 
New York Central *5,102,872: ‘Texas & Pacific 382,101 
y Union Pacific 3,801,790. Pere Marquette 364,714 
Southern Pacific (2 roads) 3,404;251 Minneapolis St. Paul & S. S. | 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy 3,040,470 Marie 305,912 | 
Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul Chicago & East Illinois 235,279 | 
& Pacific - 2,590)984 ~Lllinois Central 215,754 | 
Chesapeake & Ohio 2,200,901 Central] of New Jersey 210,588 
Chicago & North Western 2,076,932 - ‘Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine 204,754 
Chieago Rock Island & Pacific 1,572,984 International Great Northern 192,028 
Baltimore & Ohio 1,502,246 Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Atlantic Coast Line 1,392,265 Louis 179,701 
Western Pacific 1,387,409 Staten Island Rapid Transit 155,924 
Louisville & Nashville 1,369,272 Alton 152,498 
> Erie 1,283,370 Cincinnati New Orleans & 
Northern Pacific 1,259 646 Texas Pacific 136,706 
Southern 1,225,154 Georgia Southern & Florida 129,157 
Missouri Pacific 1,092,503 Louisiana & Arkansas 123,480 
Great Northern 990,521 Chicago Indianapolis & 
Norfolk & Western 762,913 Louisville 120,878 | 
Pennsylvania Reading Seashore Chicago St. Paul & Omaha 105,873 
Lines 751,200 - 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 737,400 Total (52 roads) $52,249,242 
St. Louis-San Francisco (2 rds.) 723,977 
New York New Haven & Decrease 
Hartford 681,384 Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe $866,534 
4 Long Island 656,096 Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 700,494 
Florida East Coast 633,027 Boston & Maine 403,149 | 
Richmond Fredericksburg & Bessemer & Lake Erie 274,616 
Potomac 584.611 New York Chicago & St. Louis 231,313 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 583,322 Reading 220,837 | 
Delaware Lackawanna & Elgin Joliet & Eastern 187,164 
Western 554,931 Grand Trunk Western 115,220 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico Lehigh Valley 103,720 | 
(3 roads) 460,184 me 
Colorado & Southern (2 rds.) 398,028 Total (9 roads) $3,103,047 
These figures cover the operations of the New York Central and the leased 
lines—Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, Michigan Central, Cincinnati Northern 








Sioux City 


Detroit 


Tota) all 


(000 
Omitted ) 


| Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 
Milwaukee 
Toledo 
Indianapolis & 
Omaha 
St. Louis 
Peoria 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
Wichita 
Sioux City 


Detroit 


Total all 


In the following 


WESTERN FLOUR AND GRAIN 


5 Weeks Ended July 31 


Flour Wheat 
Year (bbls. ) (bush. ) 
}1943 1,081 6,363 
}1942 1,012 3,543 
} 1943 18 30,667 
/1942 13,082 
{1943 8,292 
11942 5,544 
{1943 63 385 
11942 79 117 
{1943 1,739 
11942 3,616 
{1943 16,645 
11942 7,312 
{1943 641 14,634 
(1942 544 4.872 
41943 179 1,736 
11942 218 611 
{1943 69 31,181 
}1942 89 19,594 
11943 3,587 
11942 2,330 
{1943 6,253 
11942 7,346 
{1943 650 
11942 490 
{1943 
}1942 131 
{1943 2,051 122,132 
}1942 1,942 68,588 

7 Months Ended 

Flour Wheat 
Year (bbls. ) (bush. ) 
, 1943 7,121 20,023 
11942 6,640 7,395 
{1943 69 114,061 
11942 56,504 
{1943 35,655 
(1942 21,816 
{1943 535 786 
11942 470 295 
{1943 5,776 
11942 283 6,840 
{1943 32,600 
11942 13,224 
{1943 3,922 41,908 
11942 3,907 9,444 
{1943 1,234 6,499 
11942 1,205 1,798 
{1943 542 77,801 
}1942 495 39,624 
1943 6,437 
11942 3,814 
{1943 15,368 
11942 13,277 
{1943 3,103 
71942 1,721 
11943 2 
11942 131 
{1943 13,423 360,019 
11942 13,000 175,883 





Wester 
RECEIPTS 
Corn Oats Rye 
(bush. ) ( bush.) (bush. ) 
2,900 2,019 1,662 
7,853 2,402 35 
321 3,908 2,331 
2,002 1,503 293 
267 220 312 
2,655 45 
738 27 84 
971 45 15 
19 28 2 
150 281 
2,812 1,692 G 
3,436 1,208 40 
1,645 1,403 108 
1,731 602 45 
2,270 302 80 
3,923 416 62 
1,470 962 
2,027 674 
180 126 
501 329 + 
3 
280 489 318 
625 146 24 
111 
12,902 11,176 4,906 
25,988 7,606 1,569 
July 31 
Corn Oats Rye 
(dush. ) ( bush.) (bush, ) 
55,439 10,602 4,631 
57,137 11,053 1,617 
8,801 22,866 9,712 
13,643 13,687 6,273 
3,569 1,045 1,623 
9,815 71 861 
6,315 75 255 
6,217 421 645 
3,829 2,443 488 
4,015 1,813 523 
33,018 8,280 141 
29,728 6,825 247 
17,951 6,156 76 
13,655 2,280 736 
20,728 1,326 238 
26,891 1,224 497 
19,495 4,402 na OH 
19,815 2,504 6 
3,762 1,548 
3,148 1,801 4 
38 ea 
24 2 " 
4,960 1,898 982 
2,057 484 104 
111 15 
177,905 60,641 18,446 
187,256 42,165 11,528 


nh 


flour 


Barley 
(bush. ) 
2,136 


733 | 
8,004 | 


2,423 
3,067 
103 
3,866 
1,291 
37 


Barley 
( bush.) 
12,022 
7,784 
32,710 
20,040 
7,642 
1,504 


19,097 | Jin 


14,131 
1,066 
132 
133 
45 
2,608 
1,440 
2,817 
2,249 


6 


2,956 
985 


7 


81,051 
48,323 


we furnish a summary of the July compari- 


sons of the gross and net earnings of the Class I railroads of the 
country from the current year back to and including 1909: 


Month 
of 
July 


PP 5 ade 


Month 
of 
July 














——Gross Earnings ——Mileage—— 

Year Year Inc. (+) or Year Year 
Given Preceding Dec. (—) % Given Preced’g 
$219,964,739 $195,245,655 +$24,719,084 412.66 234,500 ______ 
230,615,776 217,803,354 + 12,812,422 + 5.88 238,169 ______ 
224,751,083 226,306,735 — 1,555,652 — 0.69 230,076 226,493 
245,595,532 222,587,872 + 23,007,660 +10.34 230,712 227,194 
235,849,764 223,813,526 + 12,036,238 + 5.38 206,084 203,773 
252,231,248 261,803,011 — 9,571,763 — 3.66 235,407 231,639 
262,948,115 260,624,000 + 2,324,115 + 0.89 243,042 241,796 
308,040,791 263,944,649 44,096,142 +16.71 244,249 243,563 
353,219,982 305,891,957 + 46,328,025 +4+15.10 245,699 244.92) 
463,684,172 346,022,857 +117,661,315 +34.00 231,700 230,570 
454,588,513 469,246,733 -— 14,658,220 -— 3.12 226,654 226,934 
467,351,544 401,376,485 + 65,975,059 +16.44 220,459 218,918 
460,989,697 527,396,813 -- 66,407,116 -—12.59 230,981 230,410 
442,736,397 462,696,986 -— 19,960,589 -— 4.31 235.082 234,556 
534,634,552 442,955,873 + 91,678,679 +20.70 235,477 235,813 
480,704,944 534,222,102 — 53,517,158 -—-10.02 235,145 235,407 
521,538,604 480,943,003 + 40,595,601 + 8.44 236,762 236,525 
555,471,276 521,596,191 + 33,875,085 + 6.49 236,885 235,348 
508,413,874 &56,710,935 -— 48,297,061 — 8.67 238,316 237,711 
512,145,231 508,811,786 + 3,333,445 + 0.65 240,433 238,906 
556,706,135 512,821,937 + 43,884,198 + 8.56 241,450 241,183 
456,369,950 557,522,607 —101,152,657 -—18.14 235,049 242,979 
77,938,882 458,088,890 -—— 80,150,008 -—17.50 232,831 232,405 
237,462,789 376,314,314 -—-138,851,525 —36.90 242,228 242,221 
297,185,484 237,493,700 + 59,691,784 + 25.13 241,348 241,906 
275,583,676 293,341,605 —- 17,757,929 — 6.05 239,160 240,882 
274,963,381 275,610,064 — 646,683 0.23 237,700 239,000 
349,256,586 274,921,824 4+ 74,334,762 +27.04 236,672 237,89v 
364,551,039 349,143,052 + 15,407,987 + 4.41 235,636 236,126 
299,038,208 364,488,504 — 65,450,296 —17.96 234,486 235,390 
331,878,000 298,986,884 + 32,891.116 +11.00 233,396 234,296 
365,279,280 - 331,878,000 + 33,401,280 4+10.06 232,750 233,383 
485,398,033 365,421,954 +119,976,079 +32.83 232,273 232,803 
665,180,069 485,398,030 +179,782,039 +37.04 231,047 232,270 
791,195,916 665,180,069 + 126,015,847 +18.94 229;430 231,046 

Net Earnings 
Year Increase ( + ) or 
Year Given Preceding Decrease (—) % 

$78,350,772 $67,267,352 + $11,083,420 + 16.48 

PAE Seas 73,157,547 77,643,305 — 4,485,758 — 5.78 
a 72,423,469 72,392,058 oe 31,411 + 0.04 
a ae 79,427,565 70,536,977 + 8,890,588 + 12.60, 
glk zap 64,354,370 67,620,157 — 3,265,787 — 4.83 
paacdilsatuay 75,359,466 76,358,377 a 998,911 — 1.31 
eal 87,684,985 77,833,745 + 9,851,240 + 12.66 
ss painibie 108,709,496 88;421,559 + 20,287,937 + 22.94 
i ares 111,424,542 108,293,945 + 3,130,597 + 2.89 
inspec 144,348,682 109,882,551 + 34,466,131 +31.37 
ae TE 96,727,014 152,079,422 — 55,352,408 — 36.40 
Sot Males 18,827,733 _ 87,949,402 — 69,121,669 —78.59 
AP 99,807,935 15,192,214 + 84,615,721 + 556.97 
EASES 102,258,414 100,293,929 + 1,964,485 + 1.96 
is Risadloc ah 121,044,775 102,652,493 + 18,392,282 +17.92 
ESE 112,626,696 122,228,450 — 9,601,754 — 7.86 
ata 139,606,752 111,786,887 + 27,819,865 + 24.89 
elas 161,079,612 139,644,601 + 21,435,011 + 15.35 
cline 125,438,334 160,874,882 — 35,436,548 —~22.03 
cnlipatigke 137,412,487 125,700,631 + 11,711,856 + 9.32 
a ae 168,428,748 137,635,367 + 30,793,381 + 22.37 
silicate ad 165,580,269 216,676,353 — 51,096,084 —23.58 
ig Se 96,965,387 125,430,843 — 28,465,456 —22.69 
Be ec. 46,125,932 96,983,455 — 50,857,523 —52.44 
Pp enen 100,482,838 46,148,017 + 54,334,821 +117.74 
pailienie en 67,569,491 98,803,830 — 31,234,339 —31.61 
57,478,685 67,586,762 ~ 10,108,077 —14.96 

Set a 101,398,055 57,345,375 + 44,052,680 + 76.82 
porcat BhgoTe 98,485,524 101,379,262 — 2,893,738 — 2.85 
77,310,037 98,476,937 — 21,166,900 -—-21.49 

ap EE 90,457,198 77,317,123 + 13,140,075 + 16.99 
oe 104,023,611 90,457,197 + 13,566,414 + 15.00 
Saetie tatee 175,671,979 104,100,340 + 71,571,639 + 68.75 
ONES 274.705,768 175,671,979 + 99,033,789 + 456.27 
es 324,540,456 274,705,768 + 49,834,688 +18.14 


| 
| 


| October 


|595 bales of linters 
: | three months a year ago. 


|}on 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 
} 
' 


{ 


| 











Oct. Cotton Consumption 

The Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington on Nov. 15 issued its re- 
port showing cotton consumed im 
the United States, cotton on hand, 
and active cotton spindles for the 
months of October. 

In the month of October 1943, 
cotton consumed amounted te 


, 846,209 bales of lint and 117,399 


bales of linters, as compared with 


'872,109 bales of lint and 110,640 


bales of linters in September 1943, 


|} and with 973,086 bales of lint amd 
| 115,900 bales of linters in Octeber 


1942. 

In the three months ending with 
31, cotton consumptien 
was 2,560,578 bales of lint amd 
353,595 bales of linters, against 
2,857,753 bales of lint and 353,- 
in the same 


There were 2,203,829 bales of 
lint and 431,221 bales of linters 
hand in consuming estab- 
lishments on Oct. 31, 1943 whieh 
compares with 1,930,298 bales of 
lint and 440,391 bales of linters 
on Sept. 30, 1943, and with 2,075,- 
172 bales of lint and 409,780 bales 
of linters on Oct. 31, 1942. 

On hand in public storage ane 
at compresses on Oct. 31, 1948, 
there were 12,264,332 bales of 
and 43,633 bales of linters, 
compared with 10,432,611 bales «cf 


lint and 40,422 bales of linters en 
Sept. 30, 1943, and with 12,651,588 
bales of lint and 84,779 bales ef 
linters on Oct. 31, 1942. 

There were 22,599,426 cotten 
spindles active during October, 
1943 which compares with 22,632,- 
338 active cotton spindles during 
September, 1943, and with 23,088,- 
266 active cotton spindles during 
October, 1942. 


Oct. Living Cost Up 0.6% 


Living costs of wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical work- 
ers in the United States again 
moved upward in October, ae- 
cording to the National In 
trial Conference Board. The 
Board’s index of the cost of living 
rose 0.6% from September to Oe- 
tober, with all items except hous- 
ing participating in the increase. 

The Board’s announcement Nov. 
11 further stated: 

“Food prices which had risen 
0.5% in September, again moved 
up the same percentage in Octe- 
ber. Clothing, which had shown 
increases in July, August and Sep- 
tember, continued its upward 
trend with a rise of 0.9% in Octe- 
ber. Sundries had also continued 
to rise during July, August and 
September, and they again moved 
up in October with a gain of 1.1%. 
Fuel and light, which remained 
unchanged in September, as it 
had done in the two preceding 
months, rose 0.1% in October. 
Housing remained unchanged. 

“The Board’s index of the cost 
of living (1923=100) stood at 
103.7 in October as compared 
with 103.1 in September and 9&3 
in October, 1942. 

“The level of living costs was 
3.9% higher than that of a year 
ago. Food showed the greatest ad- 
vance over October, 1942, with am 
increase of 6.9%. Other advanees 
during the twelve months were: 
sundries, 3.1%; fuel and light, 
2.4%; and clothing 2.4%. Housimge 
remained unchanged. 

‘The purchasing power of the 
dollar, on the basis of 100 cents 
to the dollar in 1923, which 
amounted to 97.0 cents in Septem-— 
ber, declined to 96.4 cents in Oe- 
tober. It stood at 100.2 certs im 
October, 1942.” 
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President Reports On — 
Reverse Lend-Lease Bid 


(Continued from page 2025) 
stuffs during the year ended June 
30, 1943, as follows: 

Pounds 
49 650,000 
21,600,000 

9,150,000 
24,125,000 
10,825,000 | 
12,550,000 | 
10,000,000 | 

7,100,000 | 
13,725,000 | 
11,475,000 | 


Fresh meat 

Canned, smoked meat 
Potatoes 

Other vegetables 
Fruit 

Butter and cheese 
Other dairy produce 
Sugar 

Flour, other cereals 
Mise. supplies 


/excessive 


New Zealand also supplies nu- | 
merous articles of clothing, in-| 
eluding shoes and _ textiles, to) 
United States forces as reverse 
lend-lease aid. When American | 
requirements were added to those | 
of local forces, New Zealand} 
found it necessary to ration the 
civilian supply of clothing to less | 
than one full outfit a year. | 

American requirements ‘under 
reverse ltend-lease also have oc- 
casioned shortages in many other 
phases of New Zealand’s civilian 
life. Nevertheless, the Dominion | 
continues greatly to expand the 
seope and volume of her reverse 
lend-lease to the United States, 
and during the present fiscal year 
about $65,000,000 has been budget- 
ed for this purpose. 

While no official report has 
yet been received from the gov- 
ernment of India, our Army re- 
ports total expenditures by India 


derwriting syndicate, in engaging 


iol 


a 
were 





for reverse lend-lease aid of ap- 
proximately $56,900,000, divided 
as follows: 


equipment $5,421,000 


Miliary stores ; | 
Transportation | 


‘ 
| 
} 
| 


Syndicate Dealing Restricted By SEG-Lifting 
Of Market Levels During Distribution Illegal, 


Trading in a security by any member of an underwriting group | 
while other members still were engaged in the distribution of the | 
security would be in violation of the anti-manipulative provisions | 
of the Securities and Exchange Acts of 1933 and 1934, according to 
James A. Treanor, Jr., director of the trading and exchange division 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. Mr. Treanor’s opinion, 
Nov. 15, was made publice— 
in response to enquiries from un- the syndicate agreement is in ex- 
identified sources. istence and the manager is vested 

In another opinion, Mr. Treanor | with the power of acquisition and 
held that the manager of an un- resale of securities customarils 
conferred upon him by such agree- 
ment, all members of the syndi- 
cate, whatever their individual 
positions may be, should be on 
notice that the distribution or | 
may be in process and that they 
are or may still be participants 
therein,’ Mr. Treanor ruled. : 


issued 


in transactions that would raise 
the price of the security or create 
trading therein would 
be violating the same provisions 
the same acts. 
In the matter of a member of 
underwriting group trading in 
security while other members Mr. Treanor’s other opinion | 
distributing the issue, Mr./|dealt primarily with the case of! 
Treanor held also that members'!a manager of an _ underwriting 
of an underwriting syndicate were | syndicate who effected purchases 
equally responsible for ‘unlawful | of a security to reduce the short 
acts committed by the manager of | position of the “syndicate ac- 
the syndicate; ‘since the manager | count” in that security while the 
of a syndicate is more than an members of the syndicate or mem- 
agent for the members of the bers of the selling group were 
group.” engaged in the retail distribution 
Violations of the two acts would | or such security. In that situa- 
occur, Mr. Treanor said, “even tion, he pointed out, a manager's 
though the underwriter may have transactions that raised the price 
sold all of the securities retained of the security or 
by or allotted to him in the dis- sive trading therein would violate 
tribution, as long as the manager |" ; : 7 
is still stabilizing to facilitate the the anti-manipulative fraud | 
offering. In general, as long as provisions of the two acts. | 


Increased Corporation Income Tax 
Will Aggravate Inflation, Says Friedman 


Elisha M. Friedman, consulting economist, of New York, in a 
statement to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Corporation Income Taxes, said that the Treasury 
proposal to raise the corporation income tax from 40% to 50% would 


IS 


an 


created exces- 





and 


, Hughes declared 
i New 


| shortages 


|military demands are relaxed, as 


Sees Tendency To Meet Civilian Needs 
As An Important Current Development 


The most important current development in business is the switch 
in war agency policy from “what can we take away?” to the new pro- 
gram of “What can we give the civilian economy?” C. F. Hughes, 
business news editor of the New York “Times,” said on Nov. 9 in an 
address at the dinner meeting of the Infants’ and Children’s Wear 
Buyers Association at the Hotel New Yorker 

“This marks the start of the re-¢ nine 
conversion movement and demo- 
bilization of industry for peace 
even though only essential civilian 
products are involved,” Mr. 
according to the 
Nov. 10 


him as 





slackening of its demands next 
spring. The Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements of the War Production 
Board, he continued, is starting a 
canvass of shortages detrimental 
to public health and welfare, while 
another survey is being made by 
the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion of the production possibilities 
of some 700 essential civilian 
items. 

“Although these moves may not 
have been jointly planned, it looks 
as though A. D. Whiteside, head of 
the OCR, will have a ‘big stick’ 
when he goes after his piece of pie 
for the consumer this time,” Mr. 
Hughes explained. “He not only 
will know what the public has 
urgent need of, but also what pro- 
duction is available to meet those 
needs. In those circumstances the 
armed services may find it more 
difficult to push the civilian pro- 
gram into a convenient ashcan.”’ 


York “Times” of 


which further reported 
saving: 

“For the next few months and 
running through the first quarter 
of 1944 the pinch of merchandise 
may prove most severe 
because inventory reserves have 
been worked down very low all 
along the line. But the flexibility 
of soft goods production probably 
will come to the rescue again once 


they are likely to be.” 

Drawing a contrast between the 
“bedrock economy” :or “sackcloth 
and ashes” program for civilians 
evolved as recently as last Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Hughes pointed out that 
even the military is forecasting a 


Planning Ass’n Urges Action By Govt., Industry 
To Effect Reconversion to PeaceTime Production 


The task of reconversion of industry to peace can be effectively 


, accomplished only if private enterprise and Government cooperate, 


it was stated in a report of the National Planning Association, which 
was presented to President Roosevelt on Nov. 3. To its previous rec- 
ommendation that there be established an office of national recon- 
version to direct the vast job, the Association urged prompt creation 
of units to handle (1) termination® seamen E ES 


of war contracts; (2) disposal of 
surplus war materials and (3) re- 


past, but each coupon will be good 
‘for more gallons than heretofore. 


communication ___- 3,161,000 | 
Petroleum products _- 


Construction 


| not control inflation, but aggravate inflation. Mr. Friedman’s state- 


atl No increase in the amount of gaso- 
13,127,000 | ment made public on Oct. 18, follows in full: 


line allowed is involved, however. 


conversion of war plants. 
The United Press in reporting 


31,413,000 that »———_— — 
United States will have the high- 
est corporation tax in the world, 
equalling the Nazis’, who do not 
tax excess profits. The United 
States will have the highest excess 
profits tax in the world, match- 
ing Great Britain’s, which does 
not tax corporation income. 

“Therefore, the Committee 
might consider the following rec- 
ommendations on the corporation 
/income tax: (a) Permit increased 
reserves for wartime depreciation; 
(b) exempt amortization of debt: 
(c) permit reserves for economic 
transition to peace; (d) treat pre- 
ferred stock dividends exactly like 
bond interest; both are fixed 
'charges: (e) tax publicly owned 
corporations competing with pri- 
vate enterprise. In Soviet Russia 
'the hydro-electric plant at Dnie- 
perstroy paid a 40% corporation 
‘tax (not 50%). But our own TVA 
and municipally owned utilities 
pay no Federal taxes. If they did, 
the Treasury could collect $150,- 
000,000 in revenue. (f) Shift our 
corporation tax to the British 
basis after the war. Responsible 
Treasury officials publicly favored 
this trend in policy.” 


Alf Landon Hits At 


‘Willkie And Dewey 


Alfred M. Landon, Republican 
Presidential nominee in 1936, on 
| Nov. 12 demanded to know, “Who 
‘is Wendell Willkie to tell the Re- 
publican. party where to head in?” 

In United Press advices from 
Tulsa, Okla., Mr. Landon was also 
reported as asking, “Who is Tom 
Dewey to tell the Republican par- 
ty whom it cannot consider?” 

He proceeded: 
| “Thank God, no one can tell the 
| Republican party what to do or 
; what not to do.” 


Subsistence 


$56,900,000 


We have received aviation gas- 
oline, motor gasoline and lubri- 
cating oil, and lesser amounts of 


ofher petroleum products from | 


the Indian government for use by} 
American forces. A part of the} 
motor fuel has been used in a 
number of trucks and passenger 
cars given our troops without pay- 
ment as reverse lend-lease aid. 
In addition, United States Army 
groups have been afforded postal, 
telegraph and telephone facilities, 
water and electric power, furnish- 
ings for buildings, and items of | 
clothing, including mosquito and 
gas-proof outfits. 

Canada has received no lend- 
lease aid from the United States. 
She has paid cash for the sup-| 
plies obtained in this country. It} 
may be noted, however, that Can- 
ada has already made a billion 
dollars worth of aid available 
without payment to the United 
Kingdom and is now engaged in 
making available another billion 
dollars worth of aid to the United 
Kingdom, Russia, China and the’! 
other United Nations on a mutual | 
aid program similar to our lend- 
lease program. 


This statement of the expendi- | 
tures made by the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations for re- 
Verse lend-lease furnished to the 
United States and of the expan- 
sion of this program so as to in- 
clude exports of materials and 
foodstuffs for the account of Unit- 
ed States agencies from the United 
Kingdom and the British colonies, 
emphasizes the _ contribution 
which the British Commonwealth 
has made “to the defense of the 
United States” while taking its 
place on the battle fronts. It is 
an indication of the extent to 





| “The 
3,778,000 | corporation income tax be raised 


| 


Treasury proposes 
from 40% to 50%. This increase 
will not control, but aggravate in- 
flation. Heavy corporate income 
taxes will check post-war employ- 
ment. The stockholder who takes 
the ultimate risk is penalized. 
The bondholder is favored. As cor- 
porate income tax rates rose from 
about 13% in 1936 to 40% in 1942, 
new stock 
32% to 3% issues. 


of new bond 


The tax deters the taking of risk | 
and stimulates the search for se- | 
curity. What sort of America will | 


this create? 

“The tax compelled small busi- 
ness to shift from corporations to 
partnerships. The tax deters ef- 


ficiency. Increased costs of wages | 
and materials are virtually paid | 


by the Treasury. 
“Taxes are paid in cash. But 
earnings are not in cash. There- 


fore, a rising corporation tax is a. 
risk against the borrower. | 
The commercial banker and pri-| 
vate investor must gamble on pos- | 
sible future unsound tax measures | 
may jeopardize the loan. | 


new 


which 
High corporation taxes impair the 
liquidity of corporations. Since 
1940, the liquidity ratio has de- 
clined from 266% to 199% as the 


corporation tax rose from 24% to | 


40%. A corporation income tax 
on top of an individual income tax 
constitutes double taxation. 


bined tax will exceed the corre- 
sponding British normal individ- 
ual income tax of 50%. 
ration income tax destroys the tax 
exemption of colleges and hos- 
pitals. 

“Treasury proposea!s to increase 
corporation income taxes always 
break the stock market. Com- 
pared with September, 1939, the 
London Stock Market is now 
about 50% higher but the New 


issues declined from | 


Un- | 
der Treasury proposals, this com- | 


A corpo-— 








this from Washington Nov. 3. fur- 
ther stated: 

The Association, comprised of 
agriculture, business and labor 
groups, proposed specific~ policies 
to be followed by these units in 
carrying out their vital functions. 

The report on the “reconversion’ 
of industry to peace” said the ob- | 
jectives to be sought in such re- 
conversion are: 

*“1—Production, as rapidly as 
can be, of the goods and services | 
for a high and continually rising 
standard of living. 

“2—Opportunity for useful em- 
ployment at good wages for men 
and women and for the tools and 
brains and savings now mobilized 
for war. 

“*3—The use, to full advantage, 
of new national assets growing out | 
of the war—new community facil- 
ities, new industries, new tech- 
niques and skills.” 

It said the central agency (Of- 
fice of National Reconversion) 
will need powers of action and 
legislative support, as well as ef- 
fective representation for the, 
views of government, agriculture, | 
business and labor. 

To this end, it recommended 
appointment, with Congressional! | 
approval, of an administrator of} 
national reconversion who shall | 
act in consultation with a national | 
reconversion commission which 
shall report to the President and | 
Congress at least every three) 
months. The administrator and | 
commission, to be appointed by | 
the President with the consent of | 
the Senate, would formulate gen- | 
eral nolicies to carry out the three 
main elements of the reconversion 
job — war contract termination, | 


All “B” and “C” coupens issued 
throughout the country on and 
after Dec. 1 will be worth five 
gallons each, as compared with 
the present value of two gallons 
for coupons of those types in the 
East and Midwest and three gal- 
lons in the Far West. 

The new supplemental gasoline 
ration coupons of five gallons val- 
ue will be issued with the desig- 
nation, “B-2” and “C-2,” on their 
face. As present “B” and “C” and 
“B-1” and “C-1” coupons run out, 
they will be replaced by the new 
higher-unit-value coupons. Mean- 


while, outstanding coupons issued 


before December 1 will continue 
to be worth only two gallons in 
the East and Midwest and three 
gallons in the Far West. 

The OPA explained that while 
the change does not mean more 
gasoline for holders of supple- 
mental ration books, many car 
owners will buy in five-gallon 
units as they customarily did be- 
fore rationing began. 

For the trade and the 5500 local 
rationing boards, the plan means 
Jarge savings in manpower. 





Quarterly Canadian Review 

Business in Canada in August 
reached the highest level in the 
history of that country, accoraing 
to the Quarterly Canadian Re- 
view published by Dominion Se- 
curities Corporation, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City, and muni- 
tions production in September 
was at the rate of $55,000,000 
weekly. The current issue of the 
Review contains an analysis. of 


disposal of surplus war materials | financial and economic conditions 
and war plant reconversion. jin the Province of Alberta, a 


“ahaa resume of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way’s debt reduction, and reviews 


B And C “Gas” Coupon 





which the British have been able 
to pool their resources with ours 
so that the needed weapon may'! 
be in the hands of that soldier— 
whatever may be his nationality— 
who can at the proper moment use 
it most effectively to defeat our 
common enemies. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


York Stock Market is about 13%| Concerning the 1944 Presiden- 
lower. Treasury - proposals for tial nomination he said, “We have 
raising corporation income taxes | jots of Governors and members of 
shake the economic foundations of Congress with experience and 


the country. This is not so in) proven ability to choose from.” 
Great Britain. All evil effects of | “The recent elections,” he con- 


our corporation income tax are §,;;,,. Sieh; ; 

significantly absent in Great | “nuets show hat we ner ssicnss 

Britain. people are changing political 
“Under Treasury proposals, the horses as fast as they can.” 





Value Changed Dec. 1 

The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration on Nov. 11 announced a 
simplification in its gasoline ra- 
tioning pregram, effective Dec. 1, 
under which all “B” and “C” 
books issued by Local War Price 
and Rationing Boards will con- 


of the financial position of the 
cities of Montreal and Toronto, 
together with a_ statistical sum- 
mary of Canadian common stocks 
that are considered to have post- 
| war possibilities. Copies may be 
_obtained from Dominion Securi- 





tain fewer coupons than in the ties Corporation, 
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Market Value Of Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on Nov. 9 that as 
of the close of business Oct. 30, there were 1,108 bond issues, aggre- 
gating $91,003,711,823 par value listed on the Stock Exchange with 
a total market value of $90,501,768,934. This compares with 1,108 
bond issues, aggregating $80,655,889,046 par value, with a total market 
value of $80,149,558,292 on Sept. 30, 1943. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by govern- 
mental and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and 
average price for each: 

‘ Oct 30,1943 
Average 
Price 
$s 


30, 1943 Sept. 
Average 
Price 


$ 


Market Value 


$ 


Gr 


oup— Market Value 
$ 


Ss 


, (incl 
State 


Government 
Cities, etc.) 

ompanies: 

nobile 


74,060,153,318 103.55 35,866,954 104.23 
101.60 
101.52 
105,50 
105.12 
104.13 
103.22 
105.57 
80.44 
100.85 
63. 


Ot 
102.82 
104.20 

74.06 
88,58 
104.28 
103.38 
81.11 
101.79 
104.40 
106.01 


10,751,252 
3,220,000 
825,000 
207,188 
36,450,000 
56,891,945 
,125,996 
317,151 
7,048 

417 

4,288 102.7 
79,791 104.2 
403 74.5 

148 

4941 

180 

8.185 

607 

113 

,401 


101.88 
100.92 
105.50 
102.8 
104 
103.33 
105 
84.23 
101 
64 


721,825 
400,250 
825,000 
029,: 325 

>, 443,750 
56,834,076 
7,635,102 
,808,020 
7,156,238 
,008,522 
.163,493 
,372,806 
2,834,048 
2,231,897 
5,779,140 
,859,180 
,844,915 
38,110,909 
37,830,069 
,269,820 


sm ess and office ‘equipment_ 
ical 
lectrical equi 
neial 


pment = 


I 
F a 
Food maTS 

Lane and realt; y 

M inery and metals 
Mining (excluding iron) 
Paper and publishing 
Petroleum 

Raiire ad “ 
Retail merchan di ing 
Rubber 
Ship 
Shi} 
Ste 
Text 
Tobe 
Utili 


87 
103 
103.38 

81.7 
102.02 
104.65 
105 


building ar nd operating 
ping services 
1, iron and coke 
ies 
‘co 
ies: 
3 and electric 
: and electric 
imunications 
scellaneous utilities 
companies oper. abroud 
llaneous businesses 


,336,139,929 
59,600,000 
1,231,391,842 
97,101,674 
139,199,658 
31,356,139 


42 
43 


108 
106. 
110.61 
66.82 
77.41 
106.19 


188 
,000 
.340 
470 
280 
24.925 
3 $6,125,257 
,330,.999,257 


744,491,102 


108 

106.54 
110.65 
69.05 
76 37 


106.4 


(operating) — 
(holding) - 


Cc 
¢ ; 
C 
} 


U. 
Misc 


33 
5 34 
492 
86.20 
65.18 
90.04 


,328, 
,339, 
746, 


447, 
166, 
077, 


627 
001 
710 


86.5: 
64.85 


‘ 
89 


Total U. 8. 
Foreign 
Foreign 


companie 
government 
companies 


All listed bonds _-_- ------- 90,501,768,934 99.45 80,149,558 ,292 99. 37 


The following table, compiied by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 


Average 


Price 1942—. Market Value 
$ $s 

64,843,.877,284 

64,543,971,299 


70,583 ,644,622 


Price 
$ 
96.48 
96.11 
96.70 


Market Value 
$s 
,418,055,93 
,106, 635'894 
,812,793,945 
033,616,312 


194) 


94.74 
95.25 
94.80 
94.50 


95.24 
95.13 
95.97 
95.63 
95.64 
95.50 
95.76 
96.08 
96.18 


Oct. 31 
Noy. 30 
Dec. 31 
j 1943 

jJan. 30 
| Feb. 27 
|Mar. 31 
| Apr. 30 
| May 29 
June 30 
July 31 
} Aug. 31 
| Sept. 30 
1!Oct. 30 


Sept. 3 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1942 
Jan. 3 
Feb. 2 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 

May 

June 30_ 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 


o re ag ve 


71,038.674,932 
71,346,452,852 
71,575,183,604 
71,857.596,.488 
81,048,543,830 
80,704,321,646 
80,352,221,151 
80,109,269 ,964 
80,149,558,292 
90,501,768,934 


97.47 
97.79 
98.24 
98.69 
99.47 
99.64 
99.35 
99.23 
99.37 
99.45 


1m 


,261,398,371 
,584,410,504 
58,140,382,.211 
§7,.923,553,616 
59,257,509,674 
59,11: 2,07: 2,945 
61,277,620,583 
62,720,371,752 
62,765.776,218 


on oun o 


ak 
30 


Finished Steel Shipments By Subsidiaries Of 
U. S. Steel Corporation Largest Since December 


Shipments of finished steel products by subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation in October, amounted: to 1,794,968 net tons, 
the highest for any month since December, 1942, when they totaled | 
1,849,635 net tons. 

As compared with September deliveries of 1,664,577 net tons, last | 
month’s shipments recorded an increase of 130,391 net tons. They | 
were aiso 7,467 net tons over the 1,787,501 net tons shipped in October | 
of last year. In the corresponding month of 1941 deliveries were | 
1,851,279 net tons, and in 1940, they totaled 1,572,408 net tons. 

For the 26 working days of last October the deliveries averaged 
69,037 net tons per day, compared with 64,022 net tons daily for 26 
days in September, 65,550 net tons in August, and 66,203 net tons in 
October, 1942, when there was one additional Working day. 

For the ten months ended Oct. 31, last, shipments totaled 
16,864,612 net tons; against 17,548,977 net tons in the corresponding 
period of 1942, a decrease of 684,365 net tons. 


In the table below we list the figures by 
periods since January, 1929: 


1943 1942 
1,685,993 1,738,893 
1,691,592 1,616,587 
1,772,397 1,780,938 
1,630,828 1,758,894 
1,706,543 7 
1,552,663 
1,660,762 
1,704,289 
1,664,577 
1,794,698 


months for various 


1940 
1,145,592 
1,009,256 

921,905 

907,904 
1,084,057 
1,209,684 
1,296,887 
1,455,604 
1,392,838 
1,572,408 
1,425,352 
1,544,623 


1939 
870,866 
747,427 
845,108 
771,752 
795,689 
607,562 
745,364 
885,636 

1,086,683 
1,345,855 
1,406,205 
1,443,969 


1929 
1,364,801 
1,388,407 
1,605,510 
1.617,302 
1,701,874 
1,529,241 
1,480,008 
1,500,281 
1,262,874 
1,333,385 
1,110,050 

931,744 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September - 
October 
November 
December 





20,458,937 
42.333 


20,416,604 


14,976,110 
37,639 


11,752,116 
*44,865 


Total by mos. 


16,825,477 
Yearly adjust.__ *12,82 


~ $449'020 





Total. — 
*Decrease. 
NOTE—tThe monthly shipments as currently reported during the year 1942, are sub- 
ject to adjustments reflecting annual tonnage reconciliations. These will be compre- 
hended in the cumulative yearly shipments as stated in the annual report. 


ee 20,615,137 15,013,749 11,707,251 16,812,650 








Heads Publishers Group 
Of N.Y. National War Fund 


Arthur V. Anderson, advertis- 
ing director of “Newsweek,” has 
accepted appointment as Chair- 
man of the publishers group of 
the Naticnal War Fund New York 
Commitiee in its current cam- 
paign for $17,000,000, it was an- 
nounced by James A. Farley, head 





of the Committee’s commerce and 
industry division. 

The publishers committee is one 
of 280 business and professional 
groups comprising the commerce 
and industry division, which 
responsible for raising $11,000,000 
of the $17,000,000 quota on behalf 
of the USO, United Seamen’s Ser- 
vice and 24 other war-related 
agencies. The Fund’s campaign 
will end on Dec. 7, second anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor. 


Average 


Labor Bureau’s Wholesale Commodity Index’ 
Advances 0.1°% During Week Ended Nov. 6 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on Nov. 11 that ad-! 
vancing prices for agricultural products, particularly fresh milk. 
onions, potatoes and apples, brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
| index of commodity prices in primary markets up 0.1% during the} 
first week of November. At 102.9% of the 1926 average the all- 
commodity index is slightly above the early October level. 

The Department’s announcement further stated: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Led by advances of 1.7% 
| products and fruits and vegetables, average prices for foods in 
| primary markets rose 0.7% during the week. Sharp increases| 
| were reported in prices for fresh milk in the Chicago and New | 
| York markets, for apples and potatoes in several markets, for’ 
| onions and for eggs. Quotations for butter declined fractionally | 
| and lower prices were also reported for oatmeal and for citrus | 
| fruits. 
“Averages prices for farm products rose 0.5%, largely because 
| of the increases in quotations for barley and rye, for milk, for 
| fruits and vegetables, and for cows, calves, flaxseed and wool. 
| Livestock dropped 0.7% as a result of lower prices for steers, hogs 
| and wethers. Prices were also lower for oats, wheat and cotton. 

“Industrial Commodities—There very few changes in in- 
| dustrial commodity markets during the week. Lumber advanced 
| 0.4% as a result of higher quotations for red cedar shingles and 
| Western pine lumber. Rosin and turpentine continued to advance. 
| Other paint materials, such as butyl acetate, declined. A minor 
| price increase was reported for synthetic camphor.” 

The following notation is made: 

During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
materials allocation and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 
| (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to 
' such adjustment and revisions as required by later and more com- 
piete reports. 

The following table shows index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Oct. 9, 1943 
and Nov. 7, 1942, and the percentage changes from a week ago, 
a month ago and a year ago. 

(1926 


| 


for dairy 


were 


100 ) 





Percentag= changes to 
Nov. 6, 1943 from 

10-30 10-9 11-7 
1943 1943 1942 
+ 0.1 + 0.1 » 
+O0.1 +11.8 
+ 0.8 


11-7 
1942 
99.7 


11-6 10-30 
1943 


102.8 


10-23 
1943 
*102.9 


10-9 
1943 
*102.8 


Commodity groups 
All commodities 





122.2 
105.0 


+ 0.5 
+ 0.7 


122.7 


104.8 


122.7 


104.9 


109.8 
102.9 


} 7arm 
7cods 


products 


<) 


land 


| York City. 


j tice depends, 


the end of the war was predicted 
jon Nov. 10 by the market analysis 
‘committee of the Producers’ Coun- 


'cil, national organization of manu- 
ifacturers of building materials and 


equipment. Wilson Wright, econ- 
i|omist of the Armstrong Cork Co. 
chairman of the committee, 
made the forecast at the Coun- 
cil’s semi-annual meeting in New 
The Committee’s fore- 
noted in the New York 
Nov. 11, in which it was 


cast was 
“Sun” of 


|also stated: 


In its report, the committee 
anticipated an increase of 35 in 
the general price level as com- 
| pared with 1940, pointing out that 
the cost of living already had risen 
23% up to last August. 

The volume of new construction 
that can be attained during the 
12 months after the final armis- 
according to the 
committee, on the extent to which 
advance plans are made. If manu- 
facture of building products is 
permitted to replenish invento- 
ries and civilian construction re- 
sumed as soon as possible before 
the end of the war, the commit- 
tee estimates the volume of con- 
struction during the year after 
the final armistice might approxi- 
mate $9,000,000,000 or about 70% 
greater than the average for the 
three pre-war years, 1938-40. 

Needed public improvements 
account for $5,000,000,000 yearly 
of the construction volume fore- 
cast, with the Federal Govern- 
ment financing about $1,000,000,- 
000 of construction annually. “Ia 
view of the estimated level of na- 
tional output after the war,” the 
committee said, “we have as- 
sumed that the publicly financed 
new construction should and will 
be limited to projects for which 


is | 


fides and leather 11 
Textile products 
“uel and lighting materia!s 
Metals and metal products 
3uilding materials i 
Chemicals and allied products > 
Housefurnishing goods - 
Miscellaneous commodities 
Raw materials — ia 
Semimanufactured articles- 
Manufactured products 
All commodities other 
farm products - “ 
i All commodities other than 
| farm products and foods__-_- 


*Preliminary. 


products 
8 


11 





than 


oe 
Charges Business Halts 


97.2 
*103.8 


100.4 
104.2 
92.9 
111.8 
92.8 
‘100.3 


*98.6 


‘97.5 


8.4 


79 


0 
0 
0 
0 
+ 0.2 
0 
0 
0 
+ 0.3 
+ 0.1 


118.4 
97.1 
81.8 

*103.8 

112.6 

100.3 

104.2 
92.9 

112.1 
92.8 
*100.3 


118.4 
97.0 
81.8 

*103.8 

112.5 

100.3 

104.2 
93.1 

112.1 
92.8 
*100.2 


118.4 
96.6 
79.6 

103.9 

110.2 
96.2 

104.1 

88.7 
103.2 
92.5 + Q, 
99.3 0 


1.6 


2.8 


HONDRORNONOON 
CROW H SURI 


“98.6 *98.6 97.5 0 


95. 0 


7 


Democratic Progress 


Through Gampaign For “Unchanged America” 


Charging that “big business 
cratic progress in the post-war 
America,’ Dr. Robert S. Lynd, 
University, proposed on Nov. 12 
a centralized, national, planned 
| remarks, as thus quoted, were g¢ 
Nov. 13: in his talk which was ad- 
dressed to the annual convention 
of the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation at the Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia in New York, he advocated 
the measure as the only method 
by which the nation could con- 
tinue its advances in technology 
and compete with other nations 
organized on a similar basis. 

His further views, as given 
the “Times,” follow: 

“In accusing business groups of 


in 


to convince both civilians 
those in the armed forces that no 
changes—-other than those desired 


zations—should be made after the 
peace, Dr. Lynd exhibited exam- 


soldier as telling the home front 


he returned. 


the lessons of this war 
depression, 
covery 
are dishonoring the dead while 
they are dying,’ the author of 
‘Middletown’ declared. “We could 
take our lesson from Russia where 
we have seen that centralized eco- 
nomic planning for the welfare of 
the people has been accomplished, 


, ithe past 


democracy.” 
“Describing the American way 
as ‘not so hot,’ Dr. Lynd pointed 





out that the nation had allowed its 


trying through advertising media | 
and | 


by financial and industrial organi- | 


ples of newspaper and magazine | 
advertisements that quoted the) 
to keep the country the same until | 


“By preventing us from learning | 


and the National Re- | 
Act administration they | 


even though there is no political | 


is campaigning to halt our demo- 


period by calling for an unchanged 
Professor of Sociology at Columbia 
that the United States operate under 
economy after 


Lynd’s 
of 


the war. Dr. 
iven in the New York “Times” 





freedoms to run wild until citizens 
were privileged to be unemployed, 
lost in the large cities, habitues of 
movies and members of bread- 
lines. He said that Great Britain 
and the United States still re- 
tained the mood of feeling that 
the nation was enduring a portion 
of rough road over a temporary 
detour during the war, but that 
the armistice would find both 
countries back on smooth pave- 
ment. But, he added, England 
foresaw the need of construction 
of a few new avenues. 

“‘Great Britain is moving to- 
ward national economy planned 
'and run by big business cartels, 
and the United States can follow 


her to the fascistic union of Gov- 
ernment and business, he as- 
iserted. ‘At present it looks like 
labor will get the runaround from 
'both, because the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has pledged a 
return to free enterprise.’ ”’ 


New Construction 
Volume Of $16 Billion 
For 5 Years Predicted 


Building attaining the unpre- 
| cedented average volume of $16,- 
000,000,000 of new construction 


~ 
~ 


~ 
o 


a genuine need exists. Consider- 
ing the probable huge private ex- 
penditure in the post-war period, 
largely due to the liquidation of 
wartime savings, there should be 
little reason for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to embark on a huge 
public works or work relief pro- 
gram merely for the purpose of 
preventing unemployment.” 

It was estimated that residen- 
tial construction will average $6,- 
400,000,000 annually, resulting in 
the erection of 970,000 homes or 
dwelling units each year. The es-~ 
timate of units to be built is 11% 
above the average number con- 
structed in the peak period, 1923 
to 1927. 

Construction of commercial and 
community facilities, not inelud- 
ing public works, should attain 
a volume of slightly less than $2,- 
000,000,000 a year, according to 
the forecast, while the volume of 
industrial construction is expected 
to reach $850,000,000. 

Public utility construction in 
the committee’s opinion, will pro- 
vide about $1,300,000,000 of vol- 
ume annually in the same period. 

On the basis of the forecast, the 
committee estimated the industry 
will provide an annual average of 
6,250,000 jobs during the five- 
year period, or about 2,000,000 
more than were available in 1938. 

Members of the committee in 
addition to Mr. Wright are H. H. 
Biggert, Crane Co.; C. T. Bridg- 
man, Structural Clay Products In- 
stitute; W. C. Bober, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp.; S. B. Taylor, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., and Charles E. 
Young, Westinghouse Electric & 
Ce Remains. Co. 


1943 REE Tax Data 
On Capital Gains & Losses 


J. S. Bache & Co., 36 Wall St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, is dis- 
tributing the current issue of its 
annual tax digest which discusses 
the major provisions affecting 
personal income taxes, under the 
title “1943 Income Tax Data on 
Capital Gains and Losses.” This 
booklet and work sheets have 
been prepared to aid investors in 
making out their amended tax 
declarations on Dec. 15. Copies 

















annually for the five-year period! may be obtained from J. S. Bache 
beginning about 12 months after & Co. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 

MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 

(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
110.70 
110.70 


1943— 

Daily 

Averages 
Nov. 16 
15 
13 
12 
11 
10 


U. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
119.76 
119.78 
119.90 
119.91 
STOCK 
119.95 
119.92 
119.96 
120.02 
119.99 
120.02 
120.07 
STOCK 
120.21 
120.27 
120.33 
120.28 
120.57 
120.62 
120.55 
120.55 
120.56 
120.30 
120.34 
120.18 
120.41 
119.82 
118.36 
116.93 
117.11 
117.04 
120.87 
116.85 
118.41 
115.90 


Corporate by Ratings* 

Aaa Aa A Baa 
118.60 116.22 111 98.57 
118.80 116.22 111 98.41 
110.70 118.80 116.22 111 98.41 
110.70 118.80 116.22 111 98.57 
EXCHANGE CLOSED 
110.70 118.80 116.22 
110.70 118.80 116.22 
110.70 118.80 116.22 
111.07 .119.00 116.61 
111.07 119.00 116.61 
110.88 119.00 116.61 
111.07 119.20 116.61 
EXCHANGE CLOSED 
111.07 119.20 116.61 
111.07 119.00 116.61 
111.07 119.00 116.61 
111.07 119.20 116.61 
110.88 119.00 116.41 
119.88 119.00 116.22 
111:07 119.00 116.41 
111.07 119.20 116.61 
111.07 119.20 116.61 
111.25 119.20 116.80 
111.25 119.20 116.80 
111.44 119.41 117.00 
110.70 118.80 116.22 
110.34 118.20 115.82 
109.79 118.00 115.43 
109.60 117.80 115.43 
109.24 117.60 115.43 
108.70 117.60 115.04 
111.44 119.41 117.00 
107.44 116.80 113.89 
107.62 117.20 114.27 
106.04 115.43 112.75 


107.44 


Corporate by Groups* 
R.R. P.U 

103.13 
103.13 
103.30 
103.30 


113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.70 


116.02 
116.02 
116.02 


.O7 
07 
07 

.07 

111.07 

111.07 

111.07 

111.25 

111.25 

111.07 

111.07 


113. 
113. 
113. 
113. 
113. 
113. 
113. 


50 
50 
50 
70 
70 
70 
70 


98.57 
98.41 
98.57 
98.73 
98.73 
98.73 
99.04 


103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.30 
103.30 
103.30 
103.30 


116.02 
116.22 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.80 


113.70 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.89 
113.89 
112.89 
114.08 
113.70 
131.31 
113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
112.56 
114.27 
111.81 
112.19 
109.60 


116.80 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.41 
116.22 
116.41 
116.61 
116.80 
117.00 
117.20 
117.2€ 
116.61 
115.82 


99.04 
99.04 
99.04 
99.04 
98.73 
98.73 
98.88 
98.73 
98.88 
98.73 
98.88 
99.04 
98.09 
97.78 
97.00 
96.23 
95.47 
94.56 
99.36 
92.35 
92.64 
90.63 


103.47 
103.30 
103.30 
103.30 
103.13 
103.13 
103.30 
103.13 
103.13 
103.30 
103.13 
103.30 
102.46 
102.30 
101.31 
100.65 
100.00 

99.04 
103.47 

97.16 

97.47 

95.32 


111. 
111, 
111. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
111.6 
111.44 
111.62 
111.07 
110.88 
110.34 
110.52 
110.15 
109.79 
111.81 
108.88 
108.88 
107.09 
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115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
117.40 
114.46 
114.66 
112.75 
1 Year ago 
Nov. 16, 1942 
2 Years ago 
Wov. 15, 1941 


117.36 117.20 114.08 108.70 92.50 97.16 112.00 114.66 


119.99 108.16 118.60 115.82 109.42 91.77 97.31. 112.37 116.22 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate 
3.13 
3.13 
1.84 3.13 ; 2.84 
1.84 3.13 2.71 2.84 
STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED. 
1.84 3.13 2.84 
1.84 3.13 2.84 
1.84 3.13 2.84 
1.84 3.11 2.82 
3.11 2.82 
3.12 2.82 
3.11 2.82 
EXCHA CLOSED 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages 
Nov. 


Uv. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 

1.86 
1.85 


Corporate by Groups 
R.R PU Indus 
2.85 


Corporate by Ratings 
Aa 
2.84 
2.84 
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Nov. 16, 1942 
2 Years ago 
Nov. 15, 1941_ 1.85 3.27 2.72 2.86 3.20 3.92 3.04 2.84 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
fevel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
fin the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





Electric Output For Week Ended Nov. 13, 1943, 
Shows [8.7% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Nov. 13, 1943, 
was approximately 4,482,665,000 kwh., compared with 3,775,878,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week last year, an increase of 18.7%. 
The output of the week ended Nov. 6, 1943, was 17.3% in excess 
of the similar period of 1942. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
Werk Ended 
-6 Oct. 30 
‘ 9.4 











Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 


Nov. 13 

8.3 
19.0 
15.1 
10.5 
20.3 
14.3 
33.3 


Oct. 23 
7.0 
19.7 
15.5 
, 9.2 
19.7 

14.7° 
25.3 


MR oe 


Now 


21.4 
14.9 

8.5 
19.6 
13.3 
Pacific Coast 26.1 


Total United States 18.7 18.0 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousanas of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 


1943 
over 1942 
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1943 
4,240,638 


Week Ended— 1942 
3,637,070 


3,654,795 


1941 
3.233.242 
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4,482,665 3,347,893 


National Fertilizer Association Decline In 


Indus. | 


116.02 | 


116.22 | 


115.63 >| 


| 


| Gommodity Price Average 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
| National Fertilizer Association and made public on Nov. 15 registered | 
|a sharp decline for the week ending Nov. 13 dropping to 134.8 from 
135.4 in the preceding week. A month ago this index stood at 136.3 
|and a year ago at 130.6, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The 
| Association’s report added: 

The decline in the all commodity index was due primarily to a 
marked decline in the farm products group, this group reaching a new 
low for the period since Feb. 13 of this year. Even though grains! 
continued their upward trend, lower quotations for cotton and live- 
stock were more than sufficient to offset the rise in grains. Eggs 
were lower while poultry advanced fractionally. The building ma- 
terials group declined fractionally due to a slight reduction in prices 
for linseed oil causing this group to reach a new low for the period 
since May 15. 
oil as well as an increase in supplies of domestic and imported flax- 
seed. The foods group noted a fractional decline, leaving all other 
index groups at the previous week’s level. 

During the week 6 price series included in the index advanced 
and 9 declined; in the preceding week there were 7 advances and 7 
declines; and in the second preceding week there were 8 advances 
and 9 declines. 





WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939-—100* 

% 
Each Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


Month Year 
Ago Ago 
Oct. 16, Nov. 14, 
1942 
133.3 
147.0 
160.0 
142.9 
183.6 
117.3 
142.5 
119.3 
128.6 
148.5 
104.4 
151.4 
127.6 
117.5 
115.3 
104.1 


Latest Preceding 
Week Week 
Nov. 13, Nov. 6, 
1943 1943 
139.9 140.0 
146.1 146. 
161. 
154. 
188. 
155. 
148. 
122. 
131 
150. 
104. 
152. 
127. 
117. 
119. 
104.: 


Group 


25.3 POG te eS 
Fats and Oils___- 
Cottonseed Oil 

Farm Products _ 
eS 
Grains _ 
Livestock ___ 

Fuels Sivan SA eee 

Miscellaneous commodities .__ 

RE sic ama a : 

Metals i 

Building materials aes 

Chemicals and drugs________---~-- 

Fertilizer materials______ 

Fertilizers 
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119 
104. 
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100.0 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: 
1942, 101.7. 


130.6 
14, 


136.3 
and Nov. 


134.8 135.4 
105.0; Nov. 6, 


All groups combined____-__ 
Nov. 


13, 1943, 105.5, 





Steel Operations Slightly Lower—Plate and | 
Sheet Buying Renewed—Mew Price Adjustments 


“The past week has brought out new trends confirming the more 
comfortable relationship between steel production and consumption,” 
“The Iron Age” states in its issue of today (Nov. 18). “A number of 
price developments have provided another trend of interest in steel,” 





| summary 


| can 


. ; : ; | quantity 
This decline was due to an increase in production of ; 


steel, the severe cutbacks in cer- 
tain phases of the war equipment 
program (with additional reduc- 
tions scheduled to come) — these 
are among current conditions fac- 
ing WPB. Doubtless adjustments 
will be made, for obviously any 
slack could be taken up speedily 
if WPB assigned the steel to civil- 
ian channels and if manufacturing 
facilities and manpower were ade- 
quate to handle the material for 
public needs. 

“Greater consciousness in re- 
gard to inventories has contrib- 
uted heavily to the improved ma- 
terial supply situation, evidenced 
by the fact that more than 100,000 
tons of steel allotments for the 
fourth quarter have been returned 
as unused to the Aircraft Sched- 
uling Unit at Wright Field by the 
aircraft industry. These returns 
are roughly 20% of the gross 
amounts handed out to the in- 
dustry. 

“Flat relled steel is still tight 
with space on first-quarter rolling 
schedules still being sought by 
consumers. This is a notable ex- 
ception to the situation in certain 
other divisions, which is forcing 
authorities at Washington to move 
quickly toward adjusting dis- 
tribution. ‘ i 

“Stated,.requirements of the 
various claimant agencies do not 
reflect much easing of steel de- 
mand but the 21,000,000 tons re- 
quested in the first quarter, about 
,000, tons over supply, includes 
inflated needs. 

“It is interesting to note that in 
Canada, where trends all through 
the war have preceded those of 
the U. S. by several months, mill 
backlogs are heavier with orders 
from makers of civilian goods. In 
the U. S. household appliance 
manufacturers are reported being 





| queried on the feasibility for par- 


tial reconversion to these products 


continues this publication, which further adds in part as follows: 


“Large accumulations of excess ingots, the considerably easier 
situation in electric furnace alloy® 





|for second quarter production. 
One appliance producer will start 
a limited program Jan. 1. 

“Among price developments this 
week, the principal news is that 
OPA will “unfreeze” the Lake Su- 
perior iron ore price schedule so 
that ore producers whose prices 
were frozen at the 1941 season 
levels can come up to the $4.45 
base ceiling, resulting in a net in- 
crease of about 10 cents per ton 
for the entire 1943 season and 
thereafter. Higher ore prices nat- 
urally will be reflected in other 
departments of the iron and steel 
industry. 

“Other price adjustments in- 
clude an 80 cents per ton increase 
on foundry and furnace by-prod- 
uct coke for producers in the 
Midwest and South; a $5 per ton 
boost on rails granted Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.; an increase of 
$7.25 per ton on rerolling carbon 
billets granted one plant of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.; and nu- 
merous other increases. 

“The steel union’s drive for 
higher wages starting in Decem- 
ber is generally expected to win 
a modest boc:: eventually, in view 
of the Government's action’ in the 
coal mine wyuestion,’ and to \ be 
handled on an industry-wide 
basis.” ; ; 

The American Iron and ‘Steel 
Institute on Nov. 15 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies: 
having 94% of the steel capacity. 
of the industry will be 97.8% of: 
capacity for the week beginning 
Nov. 15, compared with 98.2% one 
week ago, 100.7% one month ago 
and 98.7% one year ago. The, 
operating rate for the week begin- 
ning Nov. 15 is equivalent to 


one month ago, and 1,688,400 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, its 
of the iron and steel 
markets, on Nov. 15 stated in part 
as follows: 

“Following a lull in buying the 
past few weeks a revival has ap- 
peared in some markets during 
the past few days. Sheets and 


in 


'plates are most affected and as a 


new tonnage 
than second 


result most of the 
get no better 
quarter delivery. 
“In both plates and sheets pro- 
ducers are practically booked full 


ito midyear. Some special quality 


plates can be obtained in small 
for March delivery but 
plates used in structural fabrica- 
tion are not generally available 
before May. Some _hot-rolled 
sheet tonnage might be placed for 
late March but this would be ex- 
ceptional. On principal grades of 
sheets most producers are booked 
for first half. 

“Steel bar demand has increased 
though deliveries still fall mainly 
in first quarter. Most carbon bar 
sellers have little to offer before 
February and in large rounds and 
flats little before late March or 
April. The change from open- 
hearth to electric furnace alloy 
steel, under WPB pressure, is pro- 
viding greater capacity for car- 
bon steel, which is a factor in 
stabilizing the situation in this 
product. 

“Deliveries of electric furnace 
steel are moving forward some- 
what but until the new capacity 
has. been filled this situation 
should be fairly steady. Electric 
furnace alloys can be promised for 
early January and in some cases 
in late December. 

“Operating at an average of 
100.8% in October, highest rate 
for the war period, the steel in- 
dustry set a new mark of 7,786,359 
net tons of ingots and steel for 
castings. This was 116,172 tons 
greater than the previous high of 
7,670,187 tons made in March of 
this year. Peak production for 
1942 was reached in October also, 
at 7,579,514 tons. The October 
output averaged 1,757,643 tons per 
week. 

“Results of the autumn scrap 
drive are far from reassuring and 
in some districts little was col- 
lected. Meantime supply is suffi- 
cient for current consumption but 
not enough to fortify winter re- 
serves. Much consideration is be- 
ing given enlarged proportion of 
pig iron in open hearths and easy 
supply of the latter, with new 
furances ready to enter produc- 
tion, promises to relieve the situa- 
tion to a considerable degree. 

“Conditions in the tin plate in- 
dustry are brighter for the 1944 
campaign. Indications are that 
steel will be provided for an an- 
nual output .close to 2,800,000 
tons.” 


R. Henry Norweb Named 
Minister To Portugal 


President Roosevelt on Nov. 9 
nominated R. Henry Norweb, of 
Ohio, now Ambassador to Peru 


to be. Minister’ to Portugal with 
the. personal rank of Ambassa- 
‘dor. Mr. Norweb would fill 
the post in Lisbon left vacant by 
the death of Bert Fish. He has 
been .in the diplomatic service 
‘since 1916 and has served. in the 
,Peruyian post since January, 1940. 
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1,704,600 tons of steel ingots 
and castings, compared to 1.711,600 





tons one week ago, 1,755,200 tons: 
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Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics | 


The Solid Fueis Administration for War, U. S. Department of | 
the Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft | 
coal in the week ended Nov. 6, 1943, is estimated at 2,900,000 net tons, | 
the lowest weekly output recorded since the strike of April, 1941. | 
This loss in production was due to the walkout of the coal miners | 
which began at midnight of Oct. 31. (Most of the strikers were back | 
at their jobs by Nov. 7.) In the corresponding week of last year, soft | 
coal production amounted to 11,379,000 net tons. During the week | 
ended Oct. 30, 1943, a total of 9,880,000 tons were produced. , With the 
loss in tonnage during the first week in November, production in the 
current year falls below that in the same period of 1942. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that the total output of 
Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Nov. 6, 1943, was 146,000 
tons, a decrease of 890,000 tons (85.9%) from the preceding week. 
When compared with the production in the corresponding week otf 
last year, there was a decrease of 945,000 tons, or 86.6%. The calen- 
dar year to date shows a decrease of 1.1% when compared with the 
same period of 1942. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated output of 
byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended Nov. 6, 1943, 
showed a decrease of 72,500 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended Oct. 30. ‘fhe quantity of coke from beehive ovens 
decreased 101,000 tons during the same period. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
(In Net Tons—000 Omitted.) 


—_————Week Ended——__—- ~————January 1 to Date--—— 

Bituminous coal Nov. 6, *Oct. 30, Nov. 7, *Nov. 6, Nov. 7, Nov. 6, 
and lignite— 1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 1937 

Total, incl. mine fuel 2,900 9,880 11,379 492,505 494,310 380,362 

Daily average 483 1,647 1,897 1,868 1,890 1,455 


‘Revised. +Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended—————— ——Ca]. Year.to Date————_ 





SNov. 6, 7Oct. 30, Nov. 7, Nov. 6, Nov. 7, Nov. 9, 
Penn. anthracite— 1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 1929 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 146,000 1,036,000 1,091,000 51,385,C00 51,954,000 62,439,000 
*+Commercia] production 140,000 995,000 1,047,000 49,328,000 49,876,000 57,962,000 
By-product coke— k 
United States total 1,123,500 1,196,000 1,223,400 53,869,000 52,925,600 
Beehive coke— Z 
United States total 72,200 173,200 160,700 6,734,500 7,088,700 5,817,200 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. +Excludes colliery fuel. {Comparable data not available. $Subject to 
revision. ‘Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


























a - -Week Ended Oct. 
Oct. 30, Oct. 23, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, Oct. 30, average 
State— 1943 1943 1942 1941 19%7 71923 
a cbslisensliniageses conn ence 83 71 368 275 264 398 
NE i EO SEE FO, EO AE SOO 5 5 6 5 3 on 
Arkansas and Oklahoma-_-__-_-- 87 89 96 82 101 88 | 
ONIN i od setnectim aicinenisinictiiiiens oo 169 172 170 164 148 217 
Georgia and North Carolina_- 1 1 1 +t tT os 
URIS CRE ARS co 1,094 1,379 1,335 1,150 1,206 1,558 
Dis dn tcnurin icine tte pelrwalel 158 355 541 491 377 520 
SEAR Se AEN RG OIC Sa 36 38 66 62 78 116 
Kansas and Missovri____..~- 192 200 183 134 156 161 
Kentucky—Eastern___~.-___- €23 857 968 939 902 764 
Kentucky——Western.__ ..---.- 239 299 270 237 196 238 
a ck ee Ries 27 33 33 35 32 35 
a a iy me angered 2 3 3 10 13 28 
Montana (bituminous and 
| GE EER aay a we a an 107 106 95 95 77 82 | 
New Mexico__.__..- aS ’ 35 37 37 25 30 58 
North and South Dakota 

(TS AER le ar Pre 71 69 93 105 64 36 
ON PR Le PS ae: 622 675 716 661 548 817 | 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)_- 2.662 2.907 2,752 2,557 2,037 3,149 
8 SEE Caren 103 124 148 160 119 118 
Texas (bituminous and hg- 

EEE FSI E FG & Ba ai 0 + 5 7 8 21 26 
TR SE RIESE. SIE My ras 27 106 120 97 88 121 | 
og SIR EE EP en Ee er 296 388 410 410 319 231 
Washington... .-....... 28 26 40 48 39 68 
*West Virginia—Southern___ 2,154 2,202 2,267 2,208 1,867 1,488 
¢West Virginia—Northern___. 761 992 859 838 524 805 | 
La eae ee 192 185 192 167 138 184 
tOther Western States___-___. 1 1 tt ++ +t 4 

Total bituminous and lig- 9,880 11,325 11,776 10,963 9,347 11,310; 

ON oii ct Helis sn dul tahaiotms 1,636 1,290 1,117 1,063 1,047 1,968 | 
§Pennsylvania anthracite__-. 
ens Ue i 10,916 12,615 12,893 12,026 10,394 13,278 


* *Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. +*Rest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from, pub; 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire ,month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with ‘Other’ Westerp 
fitates.” ttLéss than 1.000 tons. ' } 








Civil Engineering Construction 
$62,972,000 For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $62,972,000 for the week. This volume, not ‘including 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 79% below the totai for 
the corresponding 1942 week but exceeds the $35,206,000 reported 
to “Engineering News-Record” for the holiday-shortened preceding 
week and made public on Nov. .11..: The report;;:added:.  |:. ; 

Private construction for the week tops a year ago by 119%, 
but public construction is 84% lowex\as.a result of the 50% decrease 
in State and mutiicipal work, and the,85% decline in Federal volume. 

The current week’s bine brings 1943 construction to $2,779,- 
930,000, an average of $6 176, for each of the 45 weeks of the 
period. On the, wgekly average basis, 1943 construction is 68% below 
the $8,766,218,000 for the 46-week 1942 period. Private construction, 
$408,899,000, is 21% lower than last year, and public construction, 
- $2:371,031,000, is down 71% when adjusted for the difference in 
the number of weeks. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1942 week, the 
short preceding week and the current week are: 


Nov. 12,1942 Nov. 4, 1943 Nov. 11, 1943. 
(five days) (four days) (fivedays) } 


| 


| 


in waterworks, sewerage, industrial and public buildings, earthwork 
and drainage, streets and roads, and unclassified construction. Com- 
mercial building is the only class to gain over a year ago. Sub- 
totals for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks 


$1,651,000; sewerage, $895,000; bridges, $124,000: industrial buildings, | 
housing, | 


$1,565,000; commercial building and large-scale private 
$4,966,000; public buildings, $28,326,000; earthwork and drainage. 
$639,000; streets and roads, $3,554,000; and unclassified construction. 
$21,252,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $8.- 
593,000, and is made up entirely of State and municipal bond sales. 
The new construction financing total for the 45 weeks of 1943. 
$3,052,220,000, is 67% below the $9,587,535,000 reported for the 46- 
week 1942 period. ° 


Non-Ferrous Metals — High Rate Of Operations 
Maintained — Brass Mill Output Close To Peak 


Editor’s Note At the direction of the Office of Censorship cer- 
tain production and shipment figures and other data have been omitted 
for the duration of the war. 

“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Nov. 11 
stated: “Now that WPB has brought the statistics of the brass in- 
dustry into the open, copper and zinc producers are wondering how 
long the current high rate of operations can be maintained. Pro- 
duction of brass miils over the second half of the year was fully 
as high as in the January-June period. However, the trade believes 
that brass-mill operations will be¢- 
reduced somewhat after the turni| instances where it has been found 
of the year. Buying of lead for/| that a higher tin content is neces- 
December shipment was fairly ac- | sary, WPB stated last week in is- 
tive last week, pointing to an ex-|suing General Preference Order 
cellent demand for most lead|M-43, as amended. The order now 
products. The supply position of| permits the reworking of block 
zinc was viewed as comfortable. | tin pipe. 

Offerings of quicksilver for future; The price situation in tin was 
delivery are increasing. A little | unchanged. Straits quality tin for 





more tin is being released for | shipment, in cents per pound, was 
solder.” The publication further | as follows: 

went on to say in part as follows: | Nov. Dec. Jan. 

| Nov. 4 52.000 52.000 52.00 

| Nov. 5 52.000 52.000 52.000 

Copper Nov. 6_. 52.000 52.000 52.000 

“The Quota Committee has been er : — oo oye 52.000 

, sam. | Nov. § 2. 52.00 52.000 

informed by WPB that applica- | voy 19 52.000 52.000 52.000 


tions for special premium prices | 
postmarked after Dec. 31, 1943, | 
are not to be accepted. Applica- | 
tions filed prior to that date will | 
be considered on their merits. 

| “Statistics covering brass mill | 
| operations in this country for 12 
' months ended June, 1943, were} 


“Chinese, or 99% tin, continues 
at 51.125¢ a pound. 


Molybdenum 


prices on the important molybde- 
num products used 


released last week by the War) 
'Production Board. The figures 
‘show that peak production for 
this period occurred in March this 
| year. 

| “Growth in production at the 
| brass plants has been tremendous. | 
'Comparable figures for prior | S°™me time past, 
years are not available, but the | 
Copper Division revealed that the | 
monthly average for all products 
for the year 1940 was 135,000,000 | 
| pounds. The monthly average for | $2.70; crucible, $2.80; primes, $2.90 
the first half of 1943 was 470,148,- | per pound of contained vanadium. 
000 pounds. Effective Nov. 8, 1943. 


molybdic oxide and 


tained Mo. 


Vanadium 


“Ceiling prices named by OPA 
for ferrovanadium: Open hearth, 


Lead 


“Demand for lead continues at | 
an active rate and trade authori- | 
ties believe that consumption is 
fairly well stabilized at between 
65,000 and 70,000 tons a month. 
Data covering December needs of 


consumers should be on hand by important price revisions for the 
Nov. 18 and allotments of foreign | remainder of 1943. The New York 


lead will be determined on Nov {market continued at $195 to $197 
>| per flask of *76 pounds. 


22. .November requirements of 
consumers have been covered, and | Silver 
December needs have been pur- | 


chased to the extent of slightly) , Officials of the WPB and in- 
less than 25%. |dustry experts estimate that 


United States consumption of sil- 
ver for 1943 will amount to about 
130,000,000 ounces, of which fully 
100,000,000 ounces will be used 
for essential purposes. Figures for 
the last few months presented at 
a meeting of the industry advisory 


Quicksilver 
“Though the price outlook for 
next year is regarded as uncer- 
tain, which is refiected in the 
'cautious buying policy of large 
consumers, the trade looks for no 


Zinc 
“The scarcity complex in zinc is 
slowly vanishing, and except for 
the manpower situation, the in- 
dustry feels that more metal could 


“OPA has issued official ceiling 


in making 
steel. Effective Nov. 8, the ceil-|lated by its members out of the 
_ing for ferromolybdenum is set|spending stream into the savings 
at 95¢ a pound of eontained Mo;| channel, has changed the name of 
caicium | the first week in December, which 
molybdate, 80¢ per pound of con- 


be released for general consump- 
tion. WPB ruled last week that 
galvanized ‘pails may be sold by 
retailers to anybody. The brass 
industry iS =€xpected to absorb 
less zine next year, relieving pres- 
sure in that direction. The price 
situation remains unchanged. '« 
IBMIIBIO Wot 
Tin? MOLIS 
“Exports of tin’ cornténtrates 
from Bolivia during Septémber 
contained 4.037 metric tons of tin, 
against 3,179 tons in the same 
month last year. Exports for the 
first nine months of 1943 totaled 
29,941 tons, against 29,455 tons in 
the January-September period last 
year. Slightly tess than one-half 
of the total exported was con- 
signed to the smelter operating in 
the United States. 


rs 





Total U. S. construction.--- $304,221,000 $35,206,000 $62,972,000 
Private construction ------- 7,599,000 15,388,000 16,607,000 
Public construction —------- 296,622,000 19,818,000 46,365,000 
State and municipal_----- 5,854,000 1,226,000 —-2.956,000 
Mae ce ec 290,768,000 18,592,000 43,409,000 


in the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 


“Restrictions on the tin content 


of solders have been relaxed in 








group in Washington indicate that 
the rise in consumption Has not 
been as great as anticipated ear- 
lier in the year. Use of silver 
in engine bearings will be smaller 
than estimated. 

“The London market continued 
quiet and unchanged at 234d. 
The New York Official for for- 


eign silver was 4434¢ all week, 
with domestic at 70%¢. The 
Treasury’s price for foreign metal 
continues at 35¢ an ounce.” 


Daily Prices 

The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
1942, page 380. 


Xmas Club Memhers 
To Get $420,000,000 


| A total of $420,000,000 will be 
distributed to about 7,500,000 
Christmas Club members by 4,800 
banking and savings institutions 
,and other organizations duriag 
| Post-War Prosperity Week, start- 
|ing Nov. 29, according to an es- 
timate given out Nov. 11 by Her- 
| bert F. Rawll, founder and Presi- 
‘dent of Christmas Club, A Cor- 


poration. The advices further 
| stated: 
| “The total distribution is 2% 


ahead of last year in spite of the 
fact that there is a decline of 
500,000 participating members this 
year. This reduction in members 
is occasioned by stream-lining the 
Christmas Club to the war effort 
in urging individuals in one family 
to consolidate 50 cents, $1.00 and 
$2.00 weekly payment accounts 
into one single account of a larger 
denomination to conserve man 
power operations in the banks. 
The average per-member distri- 
bution increased to $56 as com- 
pared with $49 last year by the 
use of this formula. 

“The use of Christmas Club 
checks this. year shows a sub- 
| stantial increase in percentages 
applied to War Savings Bonds, 
permanent savings and gov- 
ernment urged anti-inflation- 
ary purposes. A recent cross sec- 
tion survey indicates the estimated 
fund of $420,000,000 will be used 
by the recipients approximately as 
follows: 





Permanent savings_. 24% $100,800,000 
War Savings Bonds 17 71,400,000 
TeNG6 Aa ech cee 11 46,200,000 
Insurance premiums__ 10 42,000 090 
Debt retirement___-__ 9 37,800,000 
Christmas purchases 28 117,600,000 
Unclassified _. ‘ 1 4,200,000 

100%  $420,000,000 


“Christmas Club, A Corporation, 
in diverting the funds accumu- 


it sponsors, from Nationai Pros- 


The prices are in line} perity Week to Post-War Pros- 
| with those that have prevailed for; perity Week, for the duration. 


| “Wir. Rawll attributed the sub- 
| stantial increase in the amount of 
funds used for permanent savi.gs, 
war bonds, and essential commit- 
ments, to a Victory Through Thrift 
Slogan Contest, sponsored by his 
company and made available dur- 
:ing the year to the seven and 
| one-half million members. 

“In the distribution of Christ- 
mas Club funds this year, New 
York State leads the other States 
with about $112,000,000; the esti- 
mates for Pensylvania are $44,- 
000,000; for Massachusetts $40,- 
oT for New Jersey $30,000,- 
00. 


On Foreign Holdings 


Forty-three thousand posters, 
notifying Americans who own 
foreign property that they are re- 
quired to file reports describing 
their holdings before Dec. 1, were 
mailed by the Treasury on Nov. 
12 for display in the lobbies of 
every post office in the United 
States. The Treasury Department’s 
announcement says: 

“The poster, prepared in coop- 
eration with the Office of. War 
Information, states the Govern-' 
ment needs this information for 
immediate use by our occupational 
and military authorities and by 
the agencies which are waging 
economic warfare. 

“Those who own foreign bonds 
payable in American dollars, re- 
gardless of value, or any other 
kind of foreign property with a 
value of $10,000 or more, are ad- 
vised they can procure the neces- 
sary TFR-500 report forms from 
their bankers, their nearest Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, or from For- 
eign Funds Control, Treasury De- 
‘partment, Washington, D. C. 

“Willful failure to file is sub- 
ject to criminal penalties, it is 
pointed out.” 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Nov. 15 


figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the | 


New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Oct. 30, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Oct. 30 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,543,959 shares, which amount was 17.42% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,432,470 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Oct. 23 of 
1,214,840 shares, or 17.59% of total trading of 3,453,110 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Oct. 30 amounted to 327,600 shares, or 14.42% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,135,685 shares; during the Oct. 23 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 342,175 
16.33% of total trading of 1,047,810 shares. 


/€ 

Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members (Shares) 

WEEK ENDED OCT. 30, 1943 
Total 
for week 
101,400 
4,331,070 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: tPer Cent 

Short sales ___ 
+Other saies —.~- 
SCRE hey. 7 ee tea 4,432,470 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Mem- 
bers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- 

Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 

Total purchases - : . e 
Short sales —. ~~. be ieee Ss es 
Other sales ....._.__ ~~ aaa Os 9 ED 


379,900 
42,520 
331,840 
Total sales ee RA 374,360 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purcmases —__~~- oe 
Beare Bees oie 
¢Other sales —_.-_~_-. 


249,830 
17,030 
234,800 


ye SERRE TO Picea: Stee see eae 251,830 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases —__- : 
Short sales — 
fOther sales —____- 


159,826 
15,030 
113,183 


128,213 


Zotal sates: 

4. Total— 
Total purchases __~- 
mews. S800 os 
tOther sales —__ Seiseciie 


789,556 
74,580 
679,823 


TS i 754,403 17.42 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 

Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 

WEEK ENDED OCT. 30, 1943 

Total 
for week 
8,090 
1,127,595 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales .__...___- 
FS One ee ee 


+Per Cent 


Total sales ..__-_-_- 1,135,685 
B. Round-Lot Transactions 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total -purchases _-_...._..___ 
Short sales —..__-- 
+Other sales 


for the 


Account of 


81,045 
2,865 
87,720 


90,585 


Total sales 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales ..______ 
¢Other sales 


Total sales 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
SG aeaiin 
ieee eee 


35,465 
2,400 
34,990 


37,390 
27,285 

100 
55,730 


55,830 


Tees weses 
4. Total— 
Total purchases __.____ 
Short sales .....___. 


tOther sales ___.____ 178,440 





Total sales aie we 183,805 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special 


ists— 





0 
46,231 


46,231 


Total sales 31,689 


*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

fIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


+Round-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with “other sales.” 


&Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.’ 


Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
E Nov. 6, 1943 Increased 6,300 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Nov. 6, 1943 was 
4,389,250 barrels, a gain of 6,300 barrels per day over the preceding 
week and oo ee Perrels per day more than in the corresponding 
week of 1942. The current figure was also 12,550 barrels in excess 
of the daily average figures as recommended by Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War for the month of November, 1943. Daily output 
for the four weeks ended Nov. 6, 1943 averaged 4,398,500 barrels. 
Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,079,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 12,172,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,378,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,287,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel oil, and 8,135,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the week ended Nov. 6, 1943; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 68,698,000 barrels of gasoline; 11,963,000 barrels of kerosine; 


Total purchases 














shares was/ 


“4 production of Crude Oi! only, and do not 


and 63,551,000 barrels of residual 
a whole, and 


44,776,000 barrels of distillate fuel, 
fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country 
do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 

DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN 
Actual Production 
Week Change 
Ended from 
Nov. 6, Previous 
Nev. 1 1943 Week 
325,000 *330,400 1,000 
274,800 242,550 32,100 

71,700 


as 


BARRELS) 
*State 
Allow- 
ables 
Begin. 


Week 
Ended 
Nov. 7, 
1942 
328,200 367,250 
274,700 268,300 
1,700 3,300 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
November: 


318,000 
285,000 
1,600 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Nov. 6 

1943 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

600 

600 

800 

300 

800 

650 

500 


87,450 89, 
139,200 137 
355,450 211 
135,900 94 
370,650 354 


85,500 
900 


,750 


Panhandle Te: 2.600 
North Texas 
West Texas 
> 
East Centr 
East Texas 


Southwest 


ras 
3,600 
5,700 
2,700 
7,700 
9,700 


5,250 


Texas 7,950 
.400 
7,850 


,600 


eal 
at 
hed 
af 


312, 


290,600 


520,650 


Texa 
rexas 


| Coastal 
£950 2,050 


800 80,100 
,800 277,300 


1,899,900 1,372, 


1,881,000 £1,905,471 92. 


Total Texas 450 





,150 
,700 


North Louisiana 95 


|} Coastal Louisiana - 227 


322 





7,600 357, ,850 


850 
5,950 
3,850 

,300 


400 


450 
48,100 
219,100 
13,800 


353,700 
76,900 
49,000 

205,000 
14,000 


Total 375,700 


77,891 


Louisiana 


.200 
5,950 


Arkansas 78, 
Mississippi 
228,400 

14,600 


| ILinois 

| Indiana 

| Bastern 

(Not incl. 

} and Ky.) 
Kentucky 
Michigan __ 

| Vyoming 
Montana 

| Colorado 

| New Mexico ats 


,100 


Iil., Ind. 


70,900 ,700 
24,750 

52,100 

98,700 

21,350 

7,300 

110,500 112,550 


3,610,750 
778,500 


4,389,250 6,300 4,398, 


allowables, as shown above, 
include amounts of-condensate 


3,000 
750 
300 
950 


74,000 
24,350 
53,350 
101,700 
21,350 
200 7,250 
111,750 


78,500 
24,500 
56,000 
98,000 
23,000 

7,000 


110,500 100,000 








100 3,128,700 
,400 709, 


8,300 
2,000 


Total East of Calif. 
| California 


3,581,700 


795,000 §795,000 








Total United States 4,376,700 500 3,838,400 


*PLA.W. represent the 
and netural 


recommendations and state 
| gas derivatives to be produced. 
*Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Nov. 4, 1943. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Nov. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
| several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
| shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 8 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 8 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 8 days shut-down time during the calendar month 

SRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


| CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED NOV. 6, 1943 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 

Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline 
Production 

at Re- 

Crude fineries 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. 
tial % Re- Daily ‘% Op- Natural 
Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline 


tStocks tStocks 
Finished of Gas of Re- 
and Un- Oiland sidual 
finished Distillate Fuel 
Fuels Oil 


Daily Refining tStocks 


Capacity 


|; District— 
| *Combin'd: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 
and Inland Texas__— 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1-_~~ 
District No. 2__-- 
ee. a: Ry... 
Okla., Kans., Mo. _~ 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3 
District No. 4____-~ 
California 


Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis Nov. 6, 1943 
Tot. U. 8. B. of M. 
basis Oct. 30, 1943_ 
| 9. S. Bur. of Mines 
| basis Novy. 7, 1942._ 3,690 11,006 
*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. tFinished, 58,580,000 
barrels; unfinished, 10,118,000 barrels. tAt refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
| tae in pipe lines. §Not including 1,378/000 barrels of kerosine, 4,287,000 barrels of 
} gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,135,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during 
the week ended Noy. 6, 1943, which compares with 1,451,000 barrels, 4,642,000 barrels 
and 7,968,000 barrels, respectively. in the preceding week and 1,342,000 barrels, 


4,121,000 barrels and 7,270,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Nov. 7, 1942. 


Notes—Stocks of kerosine at Nov. 6, 1943 amounted to 11,963,000 barrels, 

compared with 11,778,000 barrels 2 week earlier and 12,642 barrels a year before. 

District No. 1 inventory indices are: Gasoline, 36.92; gas oil and distillate fuel, 
-7%0; kerosine, 52.7°>, and residual fuel oil, 79.9% of normal. 


Bank Debits For Month Of Octoher 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Nov. 9, its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,” which we 
give below: 


2,444 30,694 22,207 18,719 
225 
146 

3,117 


1,258 


1,022 

118 
6,609 
2,460 


1,570 
859 
13,202 
6,395 


130 
47 56 
329 


32 
686 
39,368 


22 
437 
11,901 


66 
1,036 
14,876 


8 
100 


817 727 





4,827 4,079 12,172 168,698 44,776 63,551 





4,827 4,176 12,813 69,297 44,591 63,838 


76,335 49,793 79,057 


SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
{In millions of dollars] 


—3 Months Ended— 
Oct. 
1943 
10,369 
79,821 
9,423 
13,958 
8,001 
7,005 
32,572 
6,159 
4,406 
6,884 
5.795 
18,249 


202,642 
73,124 
109,425 
20,093 


Oct. 

1943 
3,272 
26,140 
2,931 
4,572 
2,665 
2,359 
10,484 
2,186 
1,467 
2,279 
1,909 
6,007 


66,270 
23,990 
35,614 

6,666 


Oct. 
1942 
3,144 

21,918 
2,663 
4,188 
2,633 
2,119 
9,422 
2,091 

1,213 
2,048 
1,790 
5,105 


58,334 
19,823 
32,131 

6,380 


Federal Reserve District— 





Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis ~ 
Kansas City 
Dallas 

San Francisco 


ee ee ee ee ee 














14,581 


166,024 
58,067 
90,407 
17,551 








TO BEE COI aa a sini a wisp cnnin ei 
New York City* 
140 other centers* 

193 other centers_.__~ 


*Included in the national series covering 141 








95,550 | 


700 


as | 


centers, available beginning in 1919. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Nov. 
15 a summary for the week ended 
Nov. 6 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
iransactions for the odd-lot ac- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handled odd lots 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, continuing a _ series of 
current figures being published 
by the Commission. The figures 
ure based upon reports filed with 
the Commission by the odd-lot 
dealers and specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 
N. Y¥. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Nov. 1943 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers: 

(Customers’ purchases) 

Number of order: 

Number of shares 

Dollar value 
| Odd-Lot Purchases by 

Dealers 

‘Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 

Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 
Customers’ total 


6, 
Total 

for Week 

17,767 

474,493 

18,484,491 


sales 
sales 


sales 


800 | 

2,600 
.200 | 
,800 | 
,650 | 


Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 


sales 
sales 395,678 


403,334 
14,245,658 


Customers’ total sales 


Dollar value 
Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
*Otner sales 


20 
740 


760 


+ 


Total sales 


Round-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers—— 
Number of shares 


*Sales marked 


157,220 


‘short exempt"’ are re- 
ported with “other saies.’’ *Sales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 
liquidate a long position which is less than 
a round lot are reported with “other 
sales.’’ 


Lumber Moveinent~-Waek 
Ended November 6, 1943 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 456 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 0.05% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ed Nov. 6, 1943. In the same week 
/new orders of these mills were 
/10.2% less than production. Un- 
filled order files in the reporting 
mills amounted to 99° of stocks. 
|For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 38 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
‘alent to 36 days’ production. 
| For the year to date, shipments 
| of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 8.1%; orders 
| by 9.3%. 
| Compared to the average cor- 
| responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
| duction of reporting mills was 
|14.8% greater; shipments were 
'17.7% greater; and orders were 
9.6% greater. 


| N. Y. Rent Control Head 
Louis H. Pink, President of the 
Associated Hospital Service of 
New York and former State Su- 
_perintendent of Insurance, was 
sworn in on Nov. 8 as Director of 
the New York Defense Rental 
Area. Mr. Pink will serve with- 
out compensation under war 
emergency leave granted by the 
Board of Directors of the Associ- 
ated Hospital Service and will not 
relinquish his post as head of the 
service. He said that his connec- 
tion with the Office of Price Ad- 
| ministration would be of a tem- 
porary nature until the rent con- 
trol machinery is_ functioning 
| smoothly. 

Mr. Pink has been President of 
_ the Associated Hospital Service 
|since the beginning of this year, 


' 


| when he resigned as State Super- 
|intendent of Insurance, a post he 
/held for seven and a half years. 
| He has been a member of the 
State Housing Board. of which he 
| was Chairman for several years, 
| and of the New York City Hous- 
|ing Authority. Mr. Pink is Chair- 


man of the Board of the National 
Public Housing Conference. 
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- Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week’ Ra‘iroads Total Revenue received com | MYSE Short Interest 


Freight Loaded Connections 


4 G Seonthern District— 1943 1942 1943 1942 L 0 ? 
Ended Nov. 6, 1943 Decreased 128,984 Cars ore sone: a ee ee ee ower On Oct. 29 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 6, 1943, atianta, Birmingham & Coast 721 745 24 1914 ed? The New York Stock Exchange 
totaled 754,724 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- cepa ast Lit 12,52 11,874 11,062 11,196 11,186 | announced on Nov. 9 that the short 
nounced on Nov. 11. This was a decrease below the corresponding Gyoiccicn «ew " lina 23 > poh 33s 4,961 | interest as of the close of business 
week of 1942 of 74,939 cars, or 9%, and a decrease under the same | Chinenric 1,31 4 447 | On the Oct. 29 settlement date, as 
week in 1941 of 118,858 cars or 15.66. Burhan itieerd.:.. = po 35 4 26 334/ compiled from information  ob- 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of Nov. 6, decreased | pin Couct, oa . 83 27s _ 407, tained by the New York Stock 
128,954 cars, or 14.6% below the preceding week due to “coal strike | Gainesville Midland 53 ee 4g: na Exchange from its members and 
and ‘seasonal’ decline. ieorgia z 88 2,503; Member firms, was 729.291 shares, 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 396,221 cars, a decrease pS ge her decor ; . ieee = o-- 7s 480 | compared with 761,827 shares on 
of 13,011 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 7,922 | tinois Central System 23°67 3 465 7397 pe Sept. 30, both totals excluding 
cars above the corresponding week in 1942. Lo e & Nashville 3,806 5,137 13168 "84 ;| short positions carried in the odd- 
Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled “ —_S ~ oo eer ig gamma ~~ : 12 4 701 | lot account of all odd-lot dealers. 
104,621 cars, a decrease of 1,923 cars below the preceding week, but | Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L. 5 359 ae ore) As of the Oct. 29 settlement date. 
an increase of 13,097 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. | Norfolk Southern 157 : 23 '531 | the total short interest in all odd- 
Coal loading amounted to 42,863 cars, a decrease of 103,282 cars Sic aba gene tomac rt yd yt an .267| lot dealers’ accounts was 27,449 
below the preceding week, anda decrease of 120,330 cars below the | seaboard Air Line “ epee 260 7° yet pom ‘shares, compared with 32,242 
corresponding week in 1942. Southern System vdhicn 20,951 23.148 25/05] | Shares on Lept. 30. 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 56,428 cars, a decrease | pepe peste no egaramagan “ 4 562 121 The Exchange’s announcement 
id ‘ . . Age sl “pile Southbou ye r 8 % Qor ans phy 
of 1,753 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 14,422 | ’ fei Ae ar ee 902 | further explained: 
cars above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts we SAU I Zia rd ANE i SO 3,740 121,164 122,546 112,872 403 “Of the 1,235 individual stock 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Nov. 6, ee = loapgeaceieaeedn toe ——— ae: issues listed on the Exchange on 
totaled 37,231 cars, a decrease of 1,896 cars below the preceding week A ortaelty  sni0ed «come egg eee ae ee | Oct. 29, there were 34 issues in 
. » ‘ ‘ tedeee", . 5 fas" ‘ / uso ‘ PHLE 2 ee ee ene s 9, 21,4: ,10: 4,32 . . . 
but an increase of 10,211 cars above corresponding week in 1942. | snicugo Great Western " mas rg ee od ‘36, | Which a short interest of more 
Live stock loading amounted to 26,333 cars, a decrease of 645 | Chicago, Milw., St. P.& Pac..._.__.... 20,958 19,135 23,05 9,024 10.770 | than 5,000 shares existed, or in 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 5,568 cars above Sa gh vim p Ag rong Omeha__. 3,068 2.906 13: 4,155 4,148 | which a change in the short posi- 
; ; oe . tees 7 OREO eS 3 j lnth, Missabe & Iron Range 29,097 24,665 20.0223 26! 36, ° : 2 
the corresponding weck in 1942. In the Western Districts alone sep te | Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. __ $32 185 36 se ae tion of more than 2,000 shares oc- 
ing of live stock for the week of Nov. 6, totaled 21,401 cars, a de- } éigin, Joliet & Eastern : : 3590 9,340 45 8.008 522} curred during the month. 
-crease of 474 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of et. Dodge, Des 2ivines & South 465 452 5: 57 11£ “The number of issues in which 
—o ae : Pea . a te ‘ sreat Northern 20,966 20.383 22.8 5.15 5 496 ° ? 
-4.676 cars above the corresponding week in 1942 Por ohge ag apareal ~ 9, a short interest was re ted as of 
k car’ es co 2. hid Green Bay & Western 516 453 703 908 764 | 8 nterest was reported as o 
Forest products loading totaled 43,772 cars, a decrease of 140 | Lake Superior & Ishpeming ,051 2,315 2,14 "3e | Oct. 29, exclusive of odd-lot deal- 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 1,374 cars above Soom ng ht tgp ame) 2,048 1,778 2,5¢ 2, ers’ short positions, was 593, com- 
the corresponding week in 1942. aaa ; onan oie an 4 yared with 615 Sept. 30.” 
< aT Sd : i orthern Pacific : ; POE RY 630 ; 3.62 5 ays 5 3 pe 9 on sept. ov, s 
Ore loading amounted to 72,653 cars, a decrease of 4,658 Cars j 3pokane International salehasgeiaeeae 103 57 i "4 ‘591! In the following tabulation is 
below the preecding week but an increase of 5,445 cars above the | 3pokane, Portland & Seattle 2,326 2,01: 2,43: 3,11! 3,162; shown the short interest existing 
wna wene ; tepek i 49 : ne err oe eee ete x anc mE SEety 1. > eloce , P j . 
corresponding week in 1942, ies Pie NS a ae 34,357 125,104. 135,570 60,595 5: at the close of the last business 
Coke loading amounted to 11,833 cars, a decrease of 3,542 cars sas eal Deis ER NOS tit CRE Te sithas 'day for each month of the present 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 2,437 cars below the Central Western District— | year: 
corresponding week in 1942. Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 1943 Sh ss 
Ail districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- Sthon. oe —— ca ao 570 804 
ing week in 1942, except the Northwestern and Southwestern and | 5)if.¢o Burlington & Quincy Teh 26 PES : 663.750 
all districts reported decreases compared with 1941 except the} chicago & Minois Midland______- I Mi sh 21. : Sets 774'871 
Southwestern. shicago, Rock Island & Pacific____ ‘Be ar. ee - be 
_— shat Jhicago & Eastern Illinois April 30. Sipe ws ree 
5 weeks of Janua: 3,530,849 3,858,479 454,400 4 arene & Southern. casceeten , | May 28--- ee: | 
ks of Janus . vee Sor ene | Jenver & Rio Grande Western x ® 5,368 bE . 289 ‘ 
4 weeks of Febru: 55,640 3,122,942 866,565 | Jenver & Salt Lake fe Nee , a vn Wee ND OS 6 eu cs 879,575 
*ort Worth & Denver City 29: SUIe eo eee 835,764 
llinois Terminal Aug 801.321 
Missouri-Ilinois ee 9 "O6 
Vevada Northern_. ra 2 Sept. 30_- PSA SE Se shez 761,827 
«Vorth Western Pacific___ Solace 2 736 5G! Set. - FKA uae _-.- 129,291 
*eoria & Pekin Union * sentient 25 21 0 
jouthern Pacifie (Pacific) 31,14 30,329 30,169 14,649 
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4 wecks of March "i ‘ 3.174.781 ,066,011 
4 weeks of April 6.253 3.350.996 2,793,636 
5 weeks of May . FUG 4.170.548 , 160,066 
4 weeks of June 3,151.14 3,385,655 ,510.05" 
5 weeks of July 1.3075 4.185.135 .295,45" 
4 weeks of Augu ; 3.487.905 3,581,356 
4 weeks of Sepreinbe: 3.545.823 3,503,383 3,540,210 
5 weeks of Octobe 518,244 4.511.609 * ,5535007 
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2,407 | s 
; f . pears an pee, 
Boring yates = mies Pics $e 4 en cab ‘ ‘10 ¢ rion 353 321 1,843 921 | rrow s 
Week of November .6 194,724 $29,663 873,582 | Jnion Pucifie System 20,357 20,350 22,320 17,620 17,863 | 


BUMS Jtah : ; 561 478 14 i 


Total 36,777,665 37,581,096 36,694,338 


Western Pacific__________ 2,412 2,547 4,923 3,536 | Lower 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for Total. is MaMa ae RAR TES Oe 
The New York Stock Exchange 


6 943 aeibadt bli sasarniadb ents tue depheaiehilallly eecniepsanitaiiionn ta 29,945 p 135,838 102,010 98,275 | 

the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Nov. 1943. a 

Southwestern Distriet— | announced on Nov. 8 that the to- 
Burlingion-Rock Island 28: 58 26 5 o99 | tal of money borrowed as reported 








During this period only 58 roads showed increases when compared 
with the corresponding week last year. Suit Coast Lines Tae dk 22: 5,00: 3, 2.676 2,502 | by Stock Exchange member firms 
nternational-Great Northern___- = 2, 3,13 2,002 15: 3, i as j 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS <ansas, Okluhoma & Guif__________ 36: 20: ' ‘lon | 28 Of the close of business Oct. vd 
NUMBER OF CARS)-—-WEEK ENDED NOV. 6 <ansas City Southern eh ,7 5,205 2,716 2 6 9439 | Was $673,361,133, a decrease oO 
ee Total Loads pee & Srtensns r ’ 3,380 3,565 2,662 2,766 2.169 | $68,290,817 below the Sept. 30 to- 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from itchfield & Madison___ ; = 282 2s 397 i. "129 | : x 
Freight Loaded Connections Midiand Valley______ ; ; , 430 j2¢ iB! : 285 | tal of $941,651,950. he Stock E 
1942 | Missouri & Arkansas 211 16 « | The following is the oc x- 
Ann Arbor ‘wy 299 648 1 288 1.262 open ager alia RES eo vase 5,985 64: 5.5 5,319 | change s announcement: 
. © a Rete md ot JF 20 1200 1402 issourj Pacifie s ‘ 6,732 7,7 3,35 20,572 20,428 ! ¢ F x 
Bangor & Aroostook yey ea 42 ay 725 3,483 210 190 Quanah ‘Ache & Pacific lh % 100 ae 3 215 3 2 . The total of money no aber = 
Boston & Maine - -- ‘ ul O12 8,426 14,568 14,928 3t. Louis-San Francisco__._.._____- 8,340 686 9, 072 97 from banks, tr ust companies an 
nes teetene nol & Louisville... #12 tes 1 p66 rae St. Louis Southwestern ___________. 3,345 3, 2,5 i, ‘592 | Other lenders in the United States, 
entrant sndsana—_. oni ms : +4 Cexas & New Orleans. .....:._______-_- 13,863 2,912 7,98 5,287 i i 3; fr 
Centra! Vermont____ Sere 3 961 1,544 2,619 2,210 | Texas & ate . So as Sa ; 5982 5637 "42 781: 983 excluding borrow aia oo other 
‘Delaware & Hudson er peice denn 6,418 10,482——:12,022 | Wichita Falls & Southern 100 < 32 | members of national securities ex- 
a, re. Laake matin: & Western_. “ae grt ei 10 20 ? 3 7 changes, r 1) on direct obligations 
Detroit, Toledo & Iron*e 777 450 2,450 1,078 1,246| mes 59.423 09.815 67.307 | 04 ,OF obligations guaranteed as to 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 313 301 422 1,992 2,843 # ~* | principal or interest by the United 
hog i nh fe : ‘70 6.254 "Lkes Naan Note—Previous year’s figures revised States Government, $372,505,039; 
t Trnnk We rv 254 %, 7.838 i —Preyv S$ year’s figures ris ; 
Toniet . magia Fics (REE "196 "227 2.194 Se Ses ee SSSR ab eee RDS Fans (2) on all other collateral, $500,- 
-Lehigh & New England. __- ; 936 1,743 1,013 ~~ | 856,094; reported by New York 
«Lehigh Valley_..___. earn oo ape ee ie s 38 Stock Exchange Member Firms as 
Maine Central. —.--~- ~-==- 2,398 end pa te oo WwW ki St t t Of P b d I d f : ; 
“Monongilicla_. i dR 2:07 082 045 300 3 eexiy alistics apernoar nausiry PP gedinese ote cones Oct. 30, 
ur 2.248 2,542 41 25 ‘ ‘ : s ‘ 3, < : 
Montour. _—.---—--- ---=- 300. 82114. 41.612 We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationa Th tal of ‘y bor d 
New York Central Lin ‘800 2,114 61 . p b nee igs ics Ul. i anette ¢ ns : e total of money rroweda, 
x ¥.uN. i, & Hartford ae ptiee iy oy 12.686 18,751 re ent ose sega Chicago, . 1n relation to activity in the compiled on the same basis, as of 
yr YOTEK A 4 ve ern - rm ’ - atte sou . ne 
Sire var’ Chdenen mt, bwiits 7,056 6.780 796 ‘629 | Paperboard industry. _ ee ae _ |the close of business Sept. 30, 1943, 
ie ¥.. Susdiehanha & Western... 323 418 if The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in-}| was (1) on direct obligations of or 
+‘ Pittsbureh & Lake Erie. ys . 013 8,297 5, . dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
ee o~- = , ot ae * 382! member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- cipal or interest by the United 
: tsburg & Shawmut ) 10; 2 : eae - A : A’ 
Pittsbure. Shawiiut & Nore. 402 402 , cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These | States Government, $440,245,920; 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia _ 197 931 1,116 2,9: ; figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total (2) on all other collateral, $501,- 
DIDIER os oe ce citi se snail 2% 632 , i ; ¥ 
Wabest ABEL ; 5.492 5,616 12°30 ‘020 | Industry. 406,030; total $941,651,950. 
Wheeling & Lake Eric__------------— . ,250 5,614 STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY --—--—— 


9,783 ‘| 180,280 219,039 Unfilled To Speak On Insurance 
: Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity : 
: Allegheny District— Period Received Tons Remaining P rogram F or Industry 
Akron. Canton & Younzstow 7€ _ 729 675 1,081 1943—-Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative Amos E. Redding, Assistant Sec- 
- Baltimore & Ohic____-- B82 5:| 38.088. 40,472 aon ay i Cee 177,541 146,515 600.338 94 93 retary of the Aetna Casualty and 
Bessemer &-Lake Erie... sp 509 324 4,832 2,627 | A : : 
’ Buffalo Creek & Gauiey_—_ 270 268 Gob: Se a 143,629 154,747 586,901 98 93 Surety Co., will speak on the sub- 
“Cambrie & Indiana__. ¥ ; 776 1,888 i Wie WR 133,446 150,012 568,361 95 93 ~|ject, “A Practical Insurance Pro- 
Central W. R. of New Jersey__- 871 pos ae ae vias eS |S areata | ane 148,381 147,494 570,859 96 93 gram for Industry,” at the annual 
Cumberland & Perihsyivania_ 216 279 5 Ba COR: 177,766 150,943 598,255 97 93 |meeting of the insurance division 
Ligonier Valleys... =~ 118 128 45 63 | Scpt. 11.___ arpa te 121,125 126,427 589,323 83 93 of the American Management As- 
,Long Island_____~- Bi eee cB oa hs, ok, ee 153,708 157,082 583,714 93 |sociation on Dec. 1 and 2 at the 
atin evn rae mg SR 58.942 78.952 83.308 4. 65.080 | Sept. 25... iS 3 144,100 191,725 558,633 96 93 Hotel Statler in Cleveland. 
‘ Reading Co 13.673 16,332 Oe) SRT Get: Be 164,954 152,479 579,800 93 Representatives of many of the 
_ * Union (Pittsburgh) ~------------- -— ae: Oe: Sie 7 da'tee | Oct. 9 eee 156,808 148,574 589,417 93 country’s largest business organi- 
. + Western Maryland_—_——---—~-----~—~ oe Sax. : : ce oo ete 156,044 148,293 595,257 93 | zations are expected to gather at 


Total... oe 572: 73.357. 182,552 152,059. 170,367 ee ie ee ae 144,254 147,883 588,399 93 Cleveland for the meeting of this 


Mie ies ott cos. 144,413 143,686 587,324 93 ‘association and will consider in 


Pocahontas District — 6 nae 3 a ears 172,441 147,467 608,782 93 ; 
* Chesapeake @ OBWOL eS 9,86 27,044 28,792 10,154 ~——«-:13,10 heen ert co $e m their two-day program many cur- 


Norfolk & Western._ wack 2 21,626 23,766 5,058 7,444 |. Notes—-Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do rent problems involving the rela- 

oS Virginian : hei TT 4,469 4.815 2,361 {2,243 not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent | . -‘samaink 2 inoue to th 
“ ’ betty ey 925 §3.139 57.373 17573 99.797 | Teports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- | ~ ; tng 2 ys rdbesak 
Tata! sae ————---—~ Si : : - gents of unfilled orders. - 'tion’s economic development. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Greenwich Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, on 
Wov. 15, Earl Harkness was elected 
President and a Trustee and Clar- 
ence M. Fincke was elected to the 
new office of Chairman of the 
Board. Mr. Harkness, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Fincke as President, was 
formerly Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and a Trustee of the Jamaica 
Savings Bank. 


John F. Flaacke, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Chemical Bank & 


Trust Company of New York, with | 


which he had been associated for 
72 years, died on November 11th 
at his home in Brooklyn at the 
age of 88. In point of service Mr. 
Flaacke was the dean of New 
York bankers and, in addition, 


was considered as having held the 


record for the entire country for 
Jength of continuous service with 
one institution. The bank fur- 
mishes he following sketch of his 
career: 

“Born here, Mr. Flaacke entered 
the Chemical’s employ on July 12, 
1871, in the Presidency of John 
Quentin Jones. During his career 
he had served under seven of the 
ten Presidents who have headed 
the bank in its 119 years of ex- 
istence. When he joined the bank 
its main office was at Broadway 
and Chambers, a location consid- 
ered at that time far uptown from 
Wall Street. 

“Mr. Flaacke often recalled 
handling the affairs of its world- 
famous customer, Hetty Green, 
who in those days used to come 
daily from her New Jersey home 
on the Desbrosses Street ferry 
over the Hudson. Mrs. Green, he 
once said, required exacting serv- 
ice of the bank’s staff on her fre- 
quent visits to the institution. 

“Mr. Flaacke was a pioneer in 
many banking organizations. He 
was a founder of the Bankers Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Co., estab- 
lished in 1890 as the Bank Clerks’ 
Co-operative Building and Loan 
Association, designed to assist em- 
ployees of downtown institutions 
to acquire their own home. He 
was a founder and the first Treas- 
urer of the New York chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking 
and was active in the education 
division of the American Bankers 
Association. He was Honorary 
President of the Quarter-Century 
Club of the Chemical Bank, an or- 
fanization for officers, directors 
and employees of the concern.” 


Colonel Van Santvoord Merle- 
Smith died of a heart attack at his 
home at Cove Neck, Long Island, 
on Nov. 9 after an illness which 
had its inception while he was 
serving with our armed forces in 
Australia. He was born in Sea- 
bright, N. J., June 22, 1889, the son 
of Dr. Wilton Merle-Smith, for 
many years pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church of New York 
City. Advices regarding his career 
state: 

He attained distinetion in many 
fields—as a soldier in both World 
War I and the present conflict; as 
a banker, lawyer, public servant, 
yachtsman and all around sports- 
man. He graduated from Prince- 


ton in 1911 and from Harvard Law | 


School in 1914, where he was edi- 
tor of the Harvard Law Review. 
He practised law in New York 
City until 1916 when he went to 
the Mexican border with Troop C 
of Squadron A. In World War I, 
he engaged in the fighting over- 
seas, serving as Captain and then 
Major of Infantry with the 165th 
(the old 69th) Regiment of the 
42nd Division. Wounded three 


times, he was awarded the Dis- | 


tinguished Service Cross for gal- 
lantry in action. After the armis- 
tice Colonel Merle-Smith was at- 
tached to the Secretariat of the 
Peace Conference in Paris in 1919. 
On his reurn to this country he 
became an Assistant Secretary of 


State and played an active part! “ 
international Bentley, Manager of Deposit Oper- | Vice. reach even the most remote 


in the post-war 


negotiations of 1920 and 1921. ne 


returned to the law in 1922 and 
practised actively until 1931 when 
i|he entered the investment bank- 
‘ing field as a partner of the firm 
of Roosevelt & Son. In 1933, with 
Fairman R. Dick, he formed the 
firm of Dick & Merle-Smith which 
|continued the investment business 
of Roosevelt & Son. He took an 
active part in many important 
‘railroad and financial matters, 
‘and, representing the Manhattan 
| bondholders, played a leading role 
‘in unification of the rapid transit 
‘lines of New York City. 

Prior to our entry into the war 
and despite his failing health, he 
gave up his business interests and 
offered his services to the Gov- 
ernment. In August, 1941, he was 
recommissioned with the rank of 
Colonel and appointed Military 
Attache to Australia. He served in 
this capacity until the appointment 
of General McArthur as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Southwest 
Pacific area, when he was as- 
signed to General McArthur’s staff 
as Executive Officer of Intelli- 
gence. Upon the recommendation 
of General McArthur he was 
awarded, last May, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for “ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service” in 
providing supplies for besieged 
U. S. forces in Bataan, during the 
Philippine campaign. In August 
of this year, Colonel Merle-Smith 
was hospitalized in Australia as a 
result of strain and overwork and 
shortly afterwards was invadided 
home. 


The election of William Gordon 
Murphy to membership on the 
Board of Trustees of the Williams- 
burgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was announced Nov. 10 by 
Elliott M. Eldredge, President of 
the bank. Mr. Murphy is a mem- 
ber of the New York law firm of 
Olin, Clark & Murphy and is Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trustees of 
Wesleyan University. 





Carl G. Freese, Connecticut rep- 
resentative of R. L. Day & Co., 
investment bankers of Boston and 
New York, was elected Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Connecticut Savings 
Bank, Hartford, at a meeting of 
the Trustees on Nov. 12. He suc- 
ceeds the late Carleton H. Stevens. 
From a local newspaper we quote: 

“Mr. Freese, who is well known 
among Connecticut bankers as 2 
specialist in trust investments, was 
born 51 years ago in Framingham, 
Mass, and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1915. 


“After a business trip to South 
America, he went overseas with 
the U. S. Army Ambulance Serv- 
ice, attached to the French Army, 
receiving from it the Croix de 
Guerre and citation in active serv- 
ice. He also served in the U. S. 
Army Intelligence Service, and 
was attached to the Commission 
to Negotiate Peace in Paris. 


“On returning to America he 
joined the firm of R. L. Day & 
Company, of which his father had 
been a partner, and has been him- 
self a general partner in the man- 
agement of the Boston and New 
York offices.” 





W. Logan McCoy, President of 
the Provident Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia, announces these promotions 
by the Board of Directors, accord- 
ing to the Philadelphia “Evening 
Bulletin” of Nov. 5: 

Edwin A. Soast from Assistant 
Treasurer to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent; John A. Leo from Assistant 
Treasurer to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent; Robert E. MacDougall from 
Assistant Trust Officer to Trust 





| Powell, and William L. 


Officer. 


Announcement was made also 
of the following new appoint- 
ments: John W. Cadbury, Allen G. 
Muttart, 
were named Assistant Trust Of- 
ficers: Francis C. Trimble, Estate 
Planning Officer; Frank K. Mears. 
Assistant Secretary, and Jules S. 


ating Division. 


Vrooman, banker 
died on Nov. 5 in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Vrooman, who 
|\was 71 years old, was former 
| President of the old Penny 
ings Bank, Philadelphia, and 
his recent years had been asso- 
ciated with the brokerage firm of 
Bioren & Co. 


William B. 
and broker, 


Sav- 


i= 


The Board of Directors of the | 


|'Calvert Bank, Baltimore, plan to 
increase the amount of authorized 
icapital stock and to declare a 
| 100% stock dividend to the bank’s 
‘common stockholders. The com- 
‘mon stockholders will vote on the 


| proposal on Dec. 14. In reporting 


| this, the Baltimore “Sun” of Nov. | 


10 further said: 

At present the bank has com- 
mon stock of $200,000, surplus of 
$538,000 and undivided profits and 
reserves in excess of $475,000. 

On payment of a 100% stock 
dividend the capital structure 
would be: common stock, $400,000; 
‘surplus, $538,000, and undivided 
profits and reserves, $275,000. 

On June 30 deposits of this bank 
were $20,203,418 and total re- 
sources, $21,591,354. 


Stockholders of the American 
National Bank and Trust Co., Chi- 
cago, are scheduled to meet to- 
morrow (Nov. 19) to take steps in 
a program to increase the common 
capital stock to $2,000,000 from 
$1,000,000. 


George E. Barbour of St. John, 
N. B., was on Nov. 9 appointed a 
director of the Bank of Montreal. 
Mr. Barbour is President of the 
G. E. Barbour Co., Ltd., wholesale 
grocers and tea importers of St. 
John, and*is well known through- 
out the Maritime Provinces. He 
has been President of the St. John 
Board of Trade, and was Chair- 
man of the New Brunswick Na- 
tional War Savings Committee 
from 1940 to 1942. 
ee I— 


Treasury Seeks Pennies 

The following notice was sent 
to banking institutions in the New 
York Federal Reserve District on 
Nov. 9 by Allan Sproul, President 
of the local Reserve Bank: 

“While more pennies are in ex- 
istence today than ever before, it 
is important that a better distri- 
bution be effeeted. Because our 
supply of pennies has been greatly 
limited we have been unable to 
meet the requests of member 
banks and others for pennies and 
the available supply has been ap- 
portioned under an informal ra- 
tioning system. Many banks 
throughout the District have in 
turn been unable to meet the re- 
quests of their own customers and 
have found it necessary to restrict 
the distribution of pennies to 
them. 

“In order to effect a better dis- 
tribution of pennies to meet the 
needs of banking and business, we 
shall appreciate your sending us 
all pennies in excess of your ab- 
solute needs, and your urging 
both your customers and your em- 
ployees to return their coin sav- 
ings to circulation as promptly as 
possible. The cooperation of banks, 
businesses and individuals in this 
respect will help in meeting the 
needs of business and, by lessening 
the demand for new coins, will 
ease the production strain on the 
mints. + j 

“Pennies ray be sent to us by 
express collect.” 


Christmas Cards Overseas 


Postmaster Albert Goldman of 
New York City announced on Nov. 
8 that the War Department ad- 
vises Christmas greeting cards for 
soldiers overseas must be sent in 
sealed envelopes and prepaid at 
the first-class rate. The War De- 
partment further urges that such 
cards be mailed at once stating 
that cards mailed now will, ac- 





cording to the Army Postal Ser- 


Army Post Offices by Dec. 25. 


in | 
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‘International Economic 


And Monetary Stability 


Can Be Had By Gommodity Reserves—Graham 


An alternative plan for intern 
offered on Oct. 30 by Professor F1 


ational monetary stabilization was 


rank D. Graham of Princeton Uni- 


versity, who holds that international economic and monetary stability 
can be attained by official purchase and storage of standard com- 


modities. 
“The standard we need is rea 

“Plans are already afoot 
ly to purchase standard storable 
commodities on the appearance of, 
and a cushion to, the slump that 
is sooner or later to be expected 
in the train of peace.” He went 
on to say: 

“If the central bank in any im- 
| portant country, or some interna- 
tional authority, should offer both 
to buy and, after a reserve of 
|commodities had been accumu- 
| lated, to sell, freely (i.e. at a fixed 
price and in indefinite quantities), 
| warehouse receipts covering com- 
| posite units of such commodities, 
this would fix the price level of 
the composite and, at the same 
time, exert a strong stabilizing in- 
fluence on the price level of com- 
modities in general. 


“Price relationships between all 
commodities would, however, 
move as freely as they ever did. 
The procedure is precisely that of 
the gold standard except that it 
applies to a group of important 
raw materials of industry rather 
than to a single, and not very im- 
portant, commodity.” 

If in addition, Prof. Graham 
says, “the country or countries in- 
augurating such purchases should, 
as of yore, offer to buy and sell 
gold freely, i.e. at a fixed price, 
the value of gold in terms of the 
composite of commodities would 


be unchanging. 

“The system,’ he adds, “could 
thus be inaugurated without the 
slightest disturbance to existing, 
or traditional, monetary arrange- 
ments. All of the present types 
of money and bank credit could 
be maintained, along with the 
free purchase of gold at the es- 
tablished price. There is small 
reason now for. refusing to re- 
deem our money in gold and there 
would be none under the pro- 
posed system.” 

Prof. Graham’s views are out- 
lined in a paper, “Fundamentals 
of International Monetary Policy,” 
published by the Monetary Stand- 
ards Inquiry, New York City, a 
non-profit research project. The 
Inquiry is publishing a series of 
papers by professional monetary 
economists in an objective study 
of the broad question of sound 
monetary post-war reconstruction. 

While it is pointed out, the 
problem is to achieve both mone- 
tary freedom and _ international 
stability, Prof. Graham contends 
no coherent international mone- 
tary policy can be developed 
without reference to the domestic 
monetary policies of the various 
nations. The ideal, he says, is 
substantially stable price levels in 
all countries, with fixed rates of 
exchange between their curren- 
cies. He observes that “there are 
only three ways unison in the 
movement of price levels can be 
attained: “through the spontane- 
ous adoption, by all countries, of 
congruent monetary policies, or 
through an international contract 
involving a commitment, by all 
countries, of adhesion to such pol- 
icies, or through the imposition of 
the said policies by force.” 

Prof. Graham asserts “It seems 
very unlikely that there will be 
a sustained reversion to the inter- 
national gold standard in its pris- 
tine form,” and says, “so-called 
managed gold standards are arbi- 
trary and involve coercion, of all 
other who adhere to gold, by the 
country which can make its man- 
agement effective.” 

“Until. we can secure general, 
and voluntary, adoption of con- 
gruent monetary policies, the only 
means of providing a modicum of 
international order, within a 
framework of freedom, lies in a 





free- » 


be fixed, or, to put it the other | 
way round, the gold price level of | 
the group of commodities would | 


dy to hand,” Prof. Graham states, 





system of variable exchange rates, 
. he added. 

Commenting on the Keynes and 
White plans, and of the compro- 
mise between them, Prof. Graham 
says their primary defect is that 
their authors favor fixity of ex- 
change rates in neglect of domes- 
tic monetary policies and, con- 
scious of the disruptive effects to 
be expected in this situation, pres- 
ent measures of half-hearted co- 
ercion of such states as are re- 
calcitrant in their adhesion to 
some undefined national monetary 
policy which, it is fondly hoped, 
| will more or less miraculously 
| emerge as the ‘norm.’ He further 
| states: 


| “The adoption in any important 
| country of the policy of commod- 
| ity reserves, along with the res- 
| toration of the free purchase and 
| sale of gold (and silver) at a 
| fixed price, would operate to sta- 
| bilize price levels and the com- 
| modity value of gold (and silver) 
| both in the country of adoption 
| and in all gold (and silver) stand- 
ard countries. It would thus 
|furnish the basis for fixed ex- 
| change rates between their cur- 
rencies. It would also promote 
an automatic adjustment of all 
other rates to the current domestic 
purchasing power of the curren- 
cles concerned, thereby securing 
a constant relationship between 
the external and internal values 
of all currencies, and establishing 
an automatic order in interna- 
tional commercial and financial 
transactions.” 


Senate Committe To 
Hear Protests Against 
SEG Nominee 


The Senate Banking Committee 
plans to conduct a hearing this 
week on protests against President 
Roosevelt’s nomination of Robert 
K. McConnaughey to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission it was indicated in an 
International News Service item 
appearing in the Washington 
“Post” of Nov. 8, which further 
reported: 

“This case seems to be that of 
the appointment of another man 
with no experience to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission,” 
said Senator Robert A. Taft (Re- 
publican) of Ohio, who has re- 
ceived protests against the ap- 
pointment. 

“It is represented that Mr. Mc- 
Connaughey has no experience 
whatever in securities or security 
registration, or in the active prac- 
tice of the law. He has spent most 
of his time as a Government em- 
ploye since leaving law school. 

“There probably wouldn’t be 
much question raised if it were 
not also charged that the SEC is 
being made up of young New Deal- 
ers, mostly lacking in any practical 
experience. The oldest man on the 
commission is Judge Healey, and 
it is reported he will quit.” 
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Vote Against Equal Righ 


The House Judiciary Committee 
recently voted 15 to 11 against re- 
porting the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. This action came on Oct. 
5 but a later reconsideration of 
the vote is expected. The proposed 
amendment to the Constitution is 
pending in the Senate, to which 
it was reported favorably by its 
Judiciary Committee in May. 








